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CAROLINA PORTLAND CEMENT COMPANY DURABILITY STRENGTH SUPERIORITY 
We are the largest distributers of Portland Cement, Lime Plaster, Fire-brick and General , " ——s - — 
Building Material in the Southern States, and have stocks of Standard Brands at all of the 
Atlantic and Gulf Seaports, and at our interior mills and warehouses, for prompt and 
economical distribution to all Southe rnterritory. Write for our delive red ric es any where, 
Also Southe rn agents for the ‘‘Dehydratine’s” waterproofing material. ‘‘Universal,” 
“Acme” and “Electroid’’ Brands Ready Roofing. Get our prices, 
Charleston, S. C. Birmingham, Ala. Atlanta, Ga. New Orleans, La 
UNION MINING COMPANY 








Manufacturers of the Celebraced DE VOTE a special department to the 

manufacture of Brick particularly ad- 
T SAV, apted both physically and chemically to 

be loaded Promptly. 
gun ACr Cement Kiln pe 
Construction Our new booklet, “AMERICAN KEENE CEMENT,” is just off the 
YS R EF B R | #4 Large stock carried. Prompt shipments press. We should like to send it to you. 
made. Write for quotations on Stan- 
® 
PEEVE UNION Mininc co. | American Keene Cement Company 
a \ iT in \L/. 
Mount Savage, Md. Ir 
CAPACITY, 60,000 PER DAY SIGURD, U TAH 


We solicit your patronage and promise your order will 
Lime Kiln and ’ E E : 
dard and Special shapes, to 
ESTABLISHED 1841 

















CHICACO BELTING COMPANY 


PORE GAR TANNED LEATHER BELT ie 
~ RELIANCE and SEA LION WATERPROOF _ cissincdont °f 1h One sttion fe sours for the asking 


CHICAGO BELTING CO., 113-125 N-. Green Street, CHICAGO 
Branches: New York, New Orleans, Pertlend, Ore., Los Angeles, Cal. 


KOEHLER BAG PRINTER 


is not only the fastest bag printer on the market---but the 
best and cheapest as well. 


Write to us today for full particulars and prices. Hundreds of 
them in daily use giving perfect satisfaction. 


The Henry L. Koehler Manufacturing Co. 


410 W. Main Street, Louisville, Kentucky 


Phoenix Portland Zement iiss’: | Ottawa Silica Co.’s Washed White Flint Sand 









Tannery, Niles, Mich. 










































Manufactured by Is used for sawing stone in more than a dozen states 
PHOENIX PORTLAND CEMENT CO more and lasts longer than any other sand on the marke 
° Unexcelled for Roofing, Facing Cement Blocks, White Plaster 
NAZARETH, PA. etc. Freight rates and prices on application 














seal Estes Test Debden, PURADGLPIA, PERASYLVAMIA. OTTAWA SILICA CO. Ottawa, Il. 
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The Ironton Portland 
Cement Co. 


Manufacturers of the 


Celebrated Limestone Brand of Portiand Cement 


Used by the Railroads in Kentucky, Ohio,West 
Virginia, and Virginia during the past five years. 

Cement as finely ground as any on the market. 

(Guaranteed to pass all the standard specifica 
tions. 





Plant located at Ironton, O., within easy access to 


seven States, namely, Ohio, 
Indiana, Kentucky, West Virginia, Virginia, Tennessee and North Carolina. 
Shipments via the N. & W. Ry., C. & O. Ry., C. H. & D. Ry., D. T. & I. Ry., 


or Ohio River. Write for Prices 


The Ironton Portland Cement Co. 


Ironton, Ohio 























For Prices Any Where in 
CANADA 


Write or Wire Our Nearest Sales Office 


Canada 
Cement Company 








MILLS — 
LIMITED 
Mentreal Port Colborne 
Hull Shallow Lake 
Belleville | Maribank Montreal - Toronto 
Lakefield Winnipeg ‘ 1 = A 
Calgary Exshaw Winnipeg Calgary 


























ONE GRADE—ONE BRAND 


Alpha Portland Cement 


Best in the World for 
Sidewalks 





White for our Handsomely Illustrated Book. [Sent Free. 


General Offices: ‘No. 7 Center Square, EASTON, PA. 


—SALES OFFICES: 


The Oliver Bldg., PITTSBURGH. Builders Exchange, BUFFALO. 

Builders Exchange, BALTIMORE. Board of Trade Bldg., BOSTON. 

Harrison Building, PHILADELPHIA. Hudson Terminal Bldg., N. Y. 
National Bank Bldg., SAVANNAH, GA. 








—— 


Northwestern Portland Cement 


The Reliable Portland 


Cement 





A Portland Cement 
for the 


NORTHWEST 


NORTAWESTERN STATES PORTLAND CEMENT COMPANY 





MASON CITY, IOWA 

















= 




















“PENNSYLVANIA” 
HAMMER CRUSHERS 


For Pulverizing Lime- 
stone, Lime, Cement Rock, 
Marl, Shale, Ete. 


Main Frame of steel, ‘Ball 
and Socket’ Self aligning 
Bearings; forged Steel Shaft; 
Steel Wear Liners; Cage 
adjustable by hand wheel 
while Crusher is running. 

No other hammer Crusher 
has such a big Safety Factor. 


PENNSYLVANIA CRUSHER CO. 


Philadelphia 
New Yerk Pittsburgh 








Absolute Uniformity 


In every sack on which is the Lehigh Label means a 


uniformly light color and uniformly high tensile 
strength in every job on which Lehigh is used. The 
fact that the same process is maintained throughout 
our eleven mills, in selecting, proportioning and testing 
our product from the first to the last stage of its 
manufacture, insures this uniformity. For the 
highest quality of concrete work use the most uniform 


cement, Lehigh. 


Lehigh Portland Cement Co. 


Allentown, Pa. Chicago, IIl. 




















{ RIGHT SOLD RIGHT 
WORKS RIGHT 
WEARS RIGHT 


Insist Upon. 


“WOLVERINE” 


Write for Booklet and Quotations. 
Factories at Coldwater and Quincy, Mich. 
Capacity 3500 Daily. 


WOLVERINE PORTLAND CEMENT COMPANY 


W: "Goldwater, Michigan” = Main Office, Coldwater, Mich. 


Coldwater, Michigan 
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“The Best Under the Sun” 


ay 
Prompt Shipments Made 


of Orders for 
White Enamel Finish y 4 


White Lily Finish 
O. K. Masons Hydrate 
Everything in Building Materials 


Enamel Alca Lime 
| O. K. Lump Lime 








The Woodville Lime & Cement Co. 


Toledo, Ohio 


Tell ’em you saw it in ROCK PRODUCTS 
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Start the New Year Right 


WE RESPECTFULLY REQUEST 
INVESTIGATION OF 


The Giant Griffin 


Many of the largest cement manufacturers 
have installed them in all departments. Repeat orders 
assure us that they are meeting all requirements. 











Low in Horse-Power, Economical 
in Upkeep, Large Output of Ex- 
ceptionally Fine Finished Product 


without use of auxiliary screens—are a few of the 
claims which we can substantiate. 


MAY WE SEND LIST OF INSTALLATIONS 
FOR INVESTIGATION ? 





BRADLEY PULVERIZER CO. 


BERLIN, GER. BOSTON LONDON, ENG. 




















INDUSTRIAL LOCOMOTIVES 


For Standard and Narrow Gauge 
sin i 5 | Correct design is as essential to successful operation 


of small locomotives as to large ones on trunk lines; 
even more so because of the fact that they must 
often work at a distance from shops or repair 
facilities. 








They must be as well and as carefully built, must 
have large boilers that steam freely, with sufficient 
power to haul the load. They must be ready for 
service all day and every day. 


Our standard light locomotives embody the most modern construction, are built for the hardest service to 
do the most work for the least cost. They are built to successfully operate on rough and uneven tracks. 


Consult us when you want a new locomotive. 


AMERICAN LOCOMOTIVE. COMPANY 
30 CHURCH STREET, NEW YORK 


McCormick Building, Chicago Dominion Express Building, Montreal, Canada 
Standard Supply and Equipment Company, 1710 Market Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
N. B. Livermore & Company, Los Angeles; San Francisco; Seattle; Portland, Oregon 


Bau “en. you saw it in FOCK PRODUCTS 
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**Forgot to Oil It—”’ 


The oft-repeated story of the man whose plant is out of order. Don’t 
rely on memory, and you'll avoid expensive shut-downs. In the 
Symons Breaker, lubrication is automatic. The oil pump’s memory 
never fails. Read the rest. 


There Is Only One Crusher with an Automatic 
Oiling System 


The Crusher’s Lije Blood is Oil 


Rock breakers work under most trying conditions, continually 
enveloped in a cloud of dust. It is very difficult, even with the 
“tightest fit,” to exclude dirt from the running parts. The bearings 
are subject to immense pressures, very irregularly applied. When 
you add to these unfavorable conditions the further danger of care- 
less supervision, any mechanic will admit the vital importance, to the 
practical quarryman, of the automatic oiling system peculiar to the 


Symons Crusher 


The oil pressure excludes the dirt. Where oil cannot get out, dirt 
cannot get in. The steady flow of oil (volume variable to suit con- 
ditions) washes the bearings clean, smooth and cool, immerses the 
gears and then returns to the tank to be used again. 


Tt’s a winning combination—only two big bearings, carrying a greatly 
reduced working pressure, guarded from dirt and protected from wearing 
and heating by a continuous oil-flow, with the working load evenly dis- 
tributed over the surface of the long eccentric. But that’s not half the 
story which we would like to tell you. Write for our catalog No. 166. 


The T. L. Smith Co. 


1322 Majestic Building, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Old Colony Building, CHICAGO, ILL. 
Schofield Building, CLEVELAND, O. 

















Reconstructed Stone 


STRONG NON-ABSORBENT DENSE 
The Kind You Can GUARANTEE; the Kind That Will KEEP You in BUSINESS 


ing than 


Ing 1s more convinc 


to see machinery at work. 
We invite your inspection of the Peek- 
skill Stone Co.’s plant Peekskill, N. Y., 


where two of these machines are in 


Noth 
operation. 
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We Guarantee This Machinery. WHY? 


BECAUSE we ram a wet mixed Concrete by powerful Hydraulic blows. We supply the Cement 
at the time of mixing with sufficient water to produce perfect initial setting and the aggregates 
driven together held by suction permit perfect bonding. We follow these principles 

THIS MACHINE DOES THE WORK. IT BUILDS YOUR BUSINESS AND MAKES YOU 
MONEY. WE EQUIP YOUR PLANT WITH UP-TO-DATE MACHINERY, AND ALL LABOR-SAVING 
DEVICES. WE MAKE YOUR PRODUCT THE LEADING BUILDING MATERIAL OF YOUR CITY. 

OUR Machinery makes 1000 stones per day (2 men operating) driven into density by powerful 
hydraulic ramming a wet mixed concrete. No skilled labor required. 

We save you labor expense; we save ™ cement; and you make the block you have always 
wanted to make, the best and the cheapest—A RECONSTRUCTED STONE. 

ALL STYLES AND SHAPES OF BLOCKS; don't be misled for we make hollow blocks, angu- 
lar blocks for the two-piece hollow wall, veneering slabs, trimmings and dimension stone; faced 
down, in any design 

GUARANTEED AND SOLD ON ITS MERIT. 

INVESTIGATE BY INSPECTING A PLANT IN OPERATION BEFORE PURCHASING ANY 
MACHINERY. Write us for free information. 


The Hydraulic Ramming Concrete Machinery Co. 


1109 Kilburn Avenue ROCKFORD, ILL. 
415 Oliver Bidg., PITTSBURGH, PA. 20 Flatiron Bidg., PEEKSKILL, N. Y. 








CANADA PEBBLES 


Carefully selected 
as to size. 


Best shapes. 


Will not break or 
flake in Tube Mill. 


CANADA PEBBLE CO. Limited 


Highest Grade Grinding 
Pebbles for Tube Mills 


PORT ARTHUR, ONTARIO, CANADA 
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ong Life 

arge Capacity 

ight Repair Cost 
| 1 


VITAL POINTS 











They characterize the Symons 
Dise Crusher. 


In three years its excellence has 
been established in all parts of 
the world. 


The 48 in. size crushes 8 in. re- 
jections to 14 in. 60 to 75 tons 
per hour. Adjustable for small- 
er product. Inquire what other 
sizes do. 


Watch a Dise crusher work. 
Ask the user! 











ADDRESS 


SYMONS BROTHERS COMPANY 


605 Majestic Building MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
































WILLIAMS JUMBO CRUSHER 


Will take 12 to 14 in. cubes Limestone or Shale and 
reduce to 2 inch,—1; inch,—1 inch,—? inch and finer. 
1 No. 6 Recently Replaced 3 No. 5 Gyratories. 


“MANUFACTURED AND LICENSED UNDER 87 SEPARATE AND DISTINCT PATENTS.” 
Iola, Kansas, December 6th, 1910 | 
Williams Patent Crusher & Pulverizer Co., St. Louis, Mo. } 
Gentlemen: Your No. 6 Jumbo Crusher recently installed by us is handling about 100 | 
tons h- r hour of crushed limestone from a No. 8 Gyratory Crusher, the largest pieces of which | 
will average six inch cubes. | 
The capacity of our elevator is 115 tons per hour and the machine easily overloads the 
elevator. We are now installing an elevator of double the CAPACITY FOR THIS | 
CRUSHER. Your guarantee was fifty tons per hour from this machine. | 
Your crusher reduces all of our material to three-quarter inches and finer, and the 
majority to one- quarter inch. 


We have been operating the machine about eight weeks one find gone most satisfactory. 
Fours uns truly, THE LOLA PORTLAND CE ME NT CO., F. L WOODS, Supt. 


MADE IN 8 SIZES—ALL PARTS ADJUSTABLE 


Ask Iola Portland Cement Co., Texas Portland Cement Co, Southwestern Portland 
Cement Co.—or us. Write for Bulletin 12. 


WE ALSO MAKE LIMESTONE GRINDERS 


al 
SS 
eo 


creases THE WILLIAMS PATENT CRUSHER 
WORKS: 2701 N. Broadway, ST. LOUIS & PULVERIZER COMPANY 


SAN FRANCISCO, 347 Monadnock Bi'dg. OLD COLONY BL’DG. CHICAGO 
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a 
AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COS 


AMER I ICAN| 
Wig Xe) 9s 


N ALL STANDARD FQRMS OF 
| CONSTRUCTI®’ 
Yynot- SPINNING FLATTENED 
pt rare & FLAT MADE OF 
=DES IRON, CRUCIBLE 

CAST STEEL AND 
OR PLOW STEEL 


REG. 
U.S. PAT. OFF. 











OO 


c 


Bay State 
Brick and Cement : ion for levator mines, ca 


a 
ricks, stump piallens: steam shovels, 


e ; ot ' . 
: dredges, logging, ballast unloaders, 
: | ; it 
0a Ing , et Lown og hawsers, mooring lines, tiller rope 


OIST ING rope of every: descrip- 


Oe Reece Cos 


} ! 
and ships’ rigging Mine and surface haulage 


rope, street railway cable and power transmis- 


will protect all concrete or cement rope, suspéndion bodneanNnE Ginlaiens 
construction against damage by . pes, gus strands “— sash cords ) Flat rope 
moisture, will retard fire, give your for deep hoisting. Special rope made to orde 

building any tint desired, may be 


Copper cable and strand for all 
electrical purposes. Fittings and 


NE ee 


used as a tint on brick or wood, is appliances for use with wire rope 
equally advantageous on stucco or ied ebook «lie pope inane Se ae 
concrete houses, in mill, bridge or inane, eee ee OLS a ee 


sewer construction. Send at once wes ak ale 
American Wire Rope Barbed Wire 


for booklet No. 16. 
Aeroplane Wire and Woven Wire Fencing 


It was used here: | ide litt Fence Gates 
i Piano Wire Steel Fence Posts 

Mattress Wire Concrete Reinforce- 
Weaving Wire ment 
Broom Wire Springs 
Fence Wire Sulphate of Iron 
Flat Wire Poultry Netting 
Flat Cold Rolled Steel Wire Rods 
Wire Hoops Juniata Horse Shoes 
Electrical Wires and and Calks 

Cables Shafting Cold Drawn 
Rail Bonds Steel 
Bale Ties Wire of Every 
Tacks, Nails, Staples, Ble rersielates! 

Spikes 





American Steel & Wire Co.'s Sales Offices 
\ Adame 6 
RK » Se 








KINGSBURY RESIDENCE 
ange, N. J. 
Frederick P. Kelley, New York Architect 
One coat of Bay State Brick and Cement Coating used on 
exterior. Cement Floor Coating used on Porch Floors 


VER 
SALT LAKE CITY UTAH 
ae FRAN Cae 0, CAI 
WADSWORTH, HOWLAND & CO., Inc. eee nai 
SEATTLE, WAS H Fourth Ave. Sout th snd Cons St 


Paint and Varnish Makers and Lead Corroders, }} 108 ANGELES, Cal cen and Central Avenues 


NEW YORK, United States Stee] Products Co., 30 Church St. 
82-84 Washington St., x ” 
Boston, Mass. 





New York Office, 156 Fifth Avenue 
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Its superiority is due to our ex 
Mill uses the least power and obviate 
other methods to handle powdered m 


RAYMON 


grinds the material to the very finest 
separators take it from the mill while 
This operation of separating 
the separation. 
No bolters, no reels, no screens 
the grinding room. 

























on these is obviated where the Raym 
It is the only new method of 
tory materials. 
These systems are installed on 


what our system is and how and whe 
Read this book and you may find the way to divert some items from the expense ac 


517 Laflin Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Designers of Special Machinery and Methods for Grinding, Pulverizing and Separating. Manufacturers 


Lowest Grinding and Maintenance Cost 
~~ Pulverizing Raw Material & Coal 


No other pulverizing mill or method has ever equaled the record of the Raymond 
System either for capacity, low cost or uniformity and fineness of product. 


Vacuum Air and Screen Separators, Crushers, Special Exhaust Fans, Dust Collectors. izing and Air Separation. 





clusive modern principle of grinding with air separation. The Raymond 
s the necessity of heavy investments in much machinery required by 
aterial. The 


Air-S ti SYSTEM 
mesh and as fast as it reaches the desired degree of fineness the air 
» the grinders are working and convey it to any point desired. 


is continuous and the conveying and elevating is simultaneous with 


are used. No product is wasted. None escapes to poison the men in 


No elevating, conveying or handling machinery is required, all the initial cost and charges of upkeep 


ond System is used. 
value which has been developed in years in the grinding of refrac- 


an absolute guarantee that they J." CUT OUT THIS “= 


| will perform a stated definite service or you are not expected to 
approve the equipment. Send for ot R EM I N D E Ww 


ir Book which explains in detail 
re it may be used. 

‘count into the dividend accounc. Raymond Bros. Impact 
Pulverizer Company, 


Raymond Bros. Impact Pulverizer Co. | ‘"aie 


Dear Sirs: Please send us the 
Book explaining your modern 
of Automatic Pulverizers, Roller Mills, money-saving method of Pulver- 





17 








What Are You Goi 


ng to Crush? 





Gyratory 
Crushers 


This is the only perfect 
Gyratory Crusher, hav- 
ing a ball and socket 
self-aligning eccentric. 
Fitted with either man- 
ganese steel or chilled 
iron head and con- 
caves 





General Office and Works, CHICAGO HEIGHTS, ILL. 





Jaw 
Crushers 


Produce large ton- 
nage, occupy small 
space and consume 
small amount of 


power. 


Crushing Rolls 


Why not use these rolls to produce 





Chalmers & Williams, Inc. fine crushed rock, now so much used 


New York Office, Singer Bldg. for top dressing and fertilizer? 

















There’s one “best” in every line, but that is not always best for everyone 
concerned. In the builcing trades 


Ricketson’s Mineral 
COLORS 


are acknowledged to be the best choice for everybody. Best for the 
architect because purest. Best for the contractor because they go 
farther. Best for the owner because they never change their color. 
For Mortar, Brick, Cement, Stone, Etc. 
Red, Brown, Buff, Purple and Black 


RICKETSON MINERAL PAINT WORKS MILWAUKEE, WIS. 























Twelve Stories of Solid Comfort in 
The Heart of New York 


Hotel York 


Strictly Fireproof 


36th Street Corner 7th Avenue 
2 minutes walk from New Penn. R. R. 
Station and 10 minutes from Grand Cen- 
tral Terminal, one short block to Broadway. 





Accommodations better than rates indi- 
cate—Desirable Rooms $1.50 and $2.00 
bath privilege—Desirable Rooms $2.00 
to $4.00 with private bath. 


Write for Pocket Map of New York City. 
H. G. Williams, Manager. 
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Breaker Shafts 


Crystallization 


ES 


is the cause of the breaking of most 





TISCO 


MANGANESE STEEL 


CHAIN 


Send for Bulletin 113A 


Taylor- Wharton Iron and Steel Co., 
High Bridge, N. J. 

















crusher shafts and is the result of 
severe, continued.and frequent shocks. 
To prevent this trouble we have de- 





veloped special ‘“‘anti-fatigue” steel 








shafts which are oil tempered and 
heat treated. 











These shafts are forged in our own 

When you have looked shops which contain special equipment 
over all the advertise- for the purpose, including one of the 
; ; : most powerful hydraulic presses ever 

ments in this issue of built, the use of which assures a homo-- 


geneous forging. 


ROCK RODUC ) These shafts are slow to show crys- 
tallization under the severest crushing 


conditions and will outlast any shaft 
ever before manufactured. 








and you still don’t 


find what you want The greatly increased length of life 
of these shafts make them much more 
drop a line to economical than the ordinary shaft 


even at the higher first cost. 


ROCK PRODUCTS , 


TRAP ROCK GRANITE IRON ORE 


or eae tee ALLIS-CHALMERS CO. 


CHICAGO - ILLINOIS 











MILWAUKEE . WISCONSIN 





















































P) 
A Tempered Steel Jaw Plate CHROME Ea. 


for Blake Type Crushers 


ROME STEEL WORK 








The “Adamantine” Tempered Steel Jaw Plate for Blake Crushers is composed of 
Forged and Rolled Chrome Steel Bars, cast-welded and also mechanically 
interlocked into a backing of tough steel—and the wearing face is tempered to extreme hardness. We are 
equipped to supply both corrugated and smooth face plates for all sizes and makes of Blake Crushers. 

@ This method of cast-welding forged and tempered steel bars into a mild and tough Steel Backing, is 
adapted also to the construction of Cone Heads for Gyratory Crushers, Segments for Corrugated Rolls, etc., etc. 
@ Our products in this line are scld with our special guarantee that they will wear longer, give better sat- 
isfaction and, at our price, prove more economical than any others now on the market. 





—Send for Descriptive Pamphlet — 


Represented by 
J. F. Spellman, First National Bank Building, Denver, Colo. George W. Myers, Kohl Bldg., Sam Francisco, Cal. 


Adamantine Tempered Steel Crusher Jaw Plate 
Patented March 31, 1908 
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for 





to the variations of work. 


KE 


Means 


We have enjoyed the valuable suggestions of the engineers of the Universal Portland Cement 
Co. (U. 8. Steel Corp.), Sandusky P. C. Co., Chicago Portland C. Co., Marquette Cement Mfg. Co., 
Western P.C.Co., Cowham Engineering Co., Ironton P.C.Co., Alpena P.C.Co., Castalia P.C.Co., 
Pennsylvania P. C. Co., any many other patrons. 


The FREE WOBBLING POUNDING RING instantly and automatically ADAPTS its position 


Its GRINDING ACTION is DIFFERENT than any other; besides the STRAIGHT rolling 


action of the rolls, the SIDE to SIDE motion of the ring makes the material subject to 4 oN 
TWO crushing forces and DOUBLE OUTPUT results. Kk 


10 RAPELYER ST., BOROUGH OF BROOKLYN, N.Y. CITY preSsunt. r= 
LONDON, W. C., 31 HIGH HOLBORN SCREWS A ey, 
@ cHARLOTTENBURG 5, WINDSCHEID STRASSE 31, BERLIN —_ <4 


SaEEEnineneniemamnsienalll 


MAXECON 


MAXimum of ECONom 


Years of experience with the assistance of our hundreds of customers has found 
THE SOLUTION OF GRINDING HARD MATERIALS. The MAXECON 
PULVERIZER combines highest EFFICIENCY, greatest DURABILITY and 
assured RELIABILITY. Uses the LEAST HORSE POWER per capacity. Em- 
bodies the features of our Kent Mill with improvements that make it MAXECON. 


WE DO NOT CLAIM ALL of the CREDIT 


this achievement 
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ANY GROUND, OR, FLOOR 

















The Grinding is Finish- 
ed in one Operation 










All working parts 
can be removed 
and replaced with- 
out disturbing 
belts, feeder, etc. 


BONNOT PULVERIZER 


Grinds and Screens Limestone, 
Raw Lime and Hydrated Lime 


























GRINDING LIME IS LARGELY A SCREENING 
PROPOSITION. THE BONNOT PULVER- 
IZER HAS THE LARGEST SCREENING 
SURFACE AND CONSEQUENTLY THE 
GREATES1 CAPACITY. 


NO OTHER MACHINE LIKE IT IN THE 
ACCESSIBILITY OF SCREEN AND GRIND- 
ING PARTS. 


No. 4 Catalog Explains These Advantages 





THE BONNOT COMPANY 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Does it at One Operation. Gives You Any Desired Fineness 


909 N. Y. Life Bidg. CANTON, OHIO 
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AUSTIN All experienced users recognize that he 
efficiency and durability of the suspension 
bearing as applied to Gyratory Crushers 
GYRATORY depends upon locating the bearing at the 
point of least gyration or movement of thi 

main shaft 
CRUSHER A perfect suspension can be made only by 
locating the bearing at the point where there 
is no movement of the shaft. That being a 
The world’s leading rock mechanical impossibility it follows that 
and ore breaker. superiority is obtained in fixing the bearing 





The only self lubricating at the point of least gyration of the shaft 
Crusher. As the accompanying cut will show, t 
The only crusher having movement of the shaft at the point of ‘sus 
double countershaft bearing. pension in the Austin Crusher is reduced to 
Simple construction, cor the minimum and practically eliminated 
rect design. Consequently the highest possible degree o 
Thousands in use. efficiency and durability is obtained 
Plans and _ specifications : : 
furnished for any size plant. Austin Manufacturing Co., Chicago New York City Office _ 
Send for catalogue No. 17. Mussens Ltd.,jMontrea!l, Can., Canadian Sales Agents. wees yh 





















> 







a | 





Get Into the Game 


| GRIND YOUR LIMESTONE SCREENINGS 
| AND MAKE LIMESTONE FERTILIZER 


What Is Now a Dead Loss to Some Quarrymen 
Ca: Be Turned Into Good Profits 




















WE FURNISH COMPLETE PLANTS OF ANY CAPACITY DESIRED 


Manufactured and Licensed under 87 Separate and Distinct Patents 








Stationary Plant 





We now have over 30 plants in operation 


BULLETIN NO. 4 EXPLAINS THE 
PROPOSITION 


The Williams Pat. Crusher & 


ST. LOUIS 2705 N. Broadway 
Pulv Co CHICAGO: Old Colony Bldg. 
> . SAN FRANCISCO: 428 Monadnock Bldg. 














= UNIVERSAL “FORCE FEED” CRUSHER * 


CAN BE ADJUSTED TO CRUSH TO ANY GIVEN SIZE 


We build 12 different sizes of crushers. Adjusted for all kinds 
of material. Capacity from 5 to 300 tons per 10 hours. State 
under what guarantee and terms we could get your order. You 
need a “UNIVERSAL” —the best machine to take care of your 
rejection. Let us prove it to you. Catalogue, folder and infor- 
mation promptly given. Write to 


mf 
UNIVERSAL CRUSHER CO., Cedar Rapids, la., 303 North 3rd Street 
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Every Arrow points fo a Stale or Province where Dealers handle 


Quick Lime in Cold Weather ‘\THE PERFECT FINISHING LIME. 


Many contractors prefer quick lime in 
the winter months. It slakes readily. 
It is unnecessary to heat the water or 
dry out the sand. 








This is the time for dealers to make 
arrangements WITH US for their supply. 


MITCHELL LIME combines all the 


good qualities desired by contractors : 


It slakes fast; 

It yields more putty; 
It lays more brick; 
It spreads easy; 





It makes the strongest mortar 





Your orders will be taken care of 
promptly. Two plants and two rail- ; Tiger Brand Hydrated Lime 
roads give quick service. a 
stands for quality. It means that every job where it is 
used will give satisfaction and, therefore, more sales for the 


Mitchell Lime Company dealer who handles it. It insures permanent customers. 


Write for Prices 
528 Peoples Gas Building Works: 


CHICAGO, ILL. Mitchell, Indiana The Kelley Island Lime & Transport Co. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 












































Waste Means|| | | REMEMBER! m'snicr 
Loss of M nxspeEN THE STANDARD 
ae EXCLUSIVE 


TERRITORY FOR YOU 











ASTE means that you 
are reaching down into 
your pocket and meeting leaks 
that should not exist. For 
more than seven years we have 
been expounding the merits of 


Monarch 
Hydrated 
Lime 


As a result, thousands of con- 
tractors will use no other. They 
i have learned by experience that it 
} Th more closely approaches perfection 
\ e than any other Sina, because there 
is absolutely no waste 


N a t 1 O nN q| The Yy know thet it requires no PROVEN y SQUARE 


sroning PRODUCT f/ DEAL TOO 
° rhat it takes more sand; gauges 
L l Mm e & with one-third less plaster and \ 


spreads farther and easier than ore ; 
lump lime. That's 


Stone Co These are features that are caus- 
7” : - » 


fn en ae "WHITEKOTE:%:RIGHT COAT 
pe Hydrated Lime. Are vi > of 
CAREY, OHIO “ci pacer Sec ee ee THE 
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The Ohio and Western Lime Company 


WOR 
Senttagiea, inflens MANUFACTURERS OF AND WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 


Marion, 0. 7 
a Ohio and Indiana White Finishing Lime, Ground 9 


Genos, 0. Lime, Lump Lime, Fertilizer Lime, Hydrate 8000 Barrels 


Limestone, Ohio 


Hage ie” Lime, Cement, Plaster, Hair, Etc., Etc. Per Day 
uckey, 0 
Bedford, Ind. 


























MAIN OFFICE: Huntington, Ind. Branch Oifice: Marion, Ohio. 





























BANNER HYDRATE LIME 


That Made Gibsonburg, Ohio, FAMOUS 








MANUFACTURED BY THE 


NATIONAL MORTAR & SUPPLY CO. 


PITTSBURG ore ee PENNSYLVANIA 














CROWN HYDRATE 


HIGH CALCIUM HYDRATED LIME 











At present prices you can waterproof, improve the color and strengthen the texture of all cement con- 
struction and actually save money because the Hydrate] replaces thesame amount of cement (15 to 25%). 


Kritzer Vacuum Process 


MARBLEHEAD LIME COMPANY 


KANSAS CITY CHICAGO 














DEALERS ATTENTION 


We manufacture the STRONGEST LIME IN OHIO and can ship promptly in straight or mixed cars, 
Lime in bulk or barreled, “‘Masons ¢lydrate’”’ for brick work and masonry, “Clover Grower” Hydrate for im- 
proving the soil. Also from our Northern Ohio plant, in straight car lots, “Lime Flour,” a pure white magnesia 
Hydrate for white coat, none beiter, Quality the best. 








A dealer wanted in every city to handle our products. Write or wire foi prices. 


THE SCIOTO LIME AND STONE CO., Delaware, Ohio 
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HYDRATED LIME 


Its Marvelous Increase In Consumption 














Why Dealers Handle Hydrated Lime, and 


Why Hydrated Lime Consumption 


Has Increased 333% Annually 
During the Past 4 Years 


ECAUSE the Dealer finds he assumes no risk of loss 
in handling it. It does not deteriorate if kept in 
stock an indefinite length of time. Is a more satis- 

factory product to the trade and complaints and allowances 
to contractors cease. Contractors using it once, become 
constant buyers and users, increasing the dealer’s volume of 
business as well as his profits. A better market is gained 
and a steadier all around business is enjoyed. Also a wider 
range of trade reached by the live dealer. This is verified by 
the marvelously annual increased consumption of hydrated 
lime throughout the country and the continual enlarging of 
capacity of Hydrated Lime Plants made imperative for manu- 
facturers to supply the demand. ‘The annual decrease in the 
use of quick lime and a greater increase in the use of 
hydrated lime has been seen by the live dealer and, the 
opportunity quickly grasped by him handling and pushing 
the product, giving him bigger profits and extending the scope 
of his business without risk of loss. Hundreds of dealers are 
yearly falling into line, now regretting not having handled 
hydrated lime before this. 


The Kritzer Way is the Right Way for making hydrated 
lime as every progressive lime man in the country will 
tell you. 97 per cent of all ideas in hydrating lime are 
Kritzer ideas. 


All of our installations are proving commercially successful. 


The Kritzer Compan 


Chicago, Ill. 








KRITZER CONTINUOUS PROCESS 
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Handling rock and other heavy materials, 
requires the correct kind of elevating 









and conveying machinery. And it’s our business to supply 
just that kind of equipment. Ask our engineering depart- a 
vod ment for suggestions on suitable ma- ip 
7& chinery to suit your conditions. Their ; 
. advice costs you nothing. Full 4 
la descriptions of our entire line are in # 
catalog No. 20. Write for a copy. hs, 
Our Power Transmitting Machinery Belt Conveyors a 
is well known for its thoroughness of if 
construction and efficiency in opera- The durability of Weller Belt Conveying 
Gears tion. We will gladly give you esti- Systems makes them distinctively desirable for 1h 


mates on Gears, Bearings, Friction handling rock, stone, ores, slag, cement and 
Clutches, Sprockets, and complete other heavy materials with the minimum labor 
equipment for Rope Drive cost. The wide variety of styles and sizes 
Systems, etc. enables our meeting your requirements exactly. 


Bearings Weller Mfg. Co. Chicago i 





























a. ‘i 

’t Buy Hydrated L : 

Don’t Buy Hydrate ime i 

Li 

at random; specify ‘‘Clyde Process’’ Hydrated Lime. The material that has the qualities you E 
want, either as a consumer or a dealer. The presence of this quality has enabled Cly de operators Bi 


to sell 90% of the Hydrated Lime used in America. Insist on getting “Clyde Process” Hydrated 
Lime, it will put snap into the appearance of your work, it will ginger up a sick selling organization. 
If your dealer or producer doesn’t carry this material, send us his name, we will tell you where you 
can get it in your ueighborhood. We furnish complete “Clyde Process’? Hydrating plants with 
capacities from 1 ton an hour up. Interesting booklets for the asking. 


‘*The Man that put QUALITY into Hydrated Lime.’’ 


Clyde Hydrator with Hood H. MISCAMP BELL, Duluth, Minn. t ; 


“The common sense way”. Patentee and Sole Manufacturer of Clyde Hydrators is 


2) 
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BUFFALO — WORKS CO. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 





INDUSTRIAL || 


The Quarry Cars That 











=| Wi We make Give the Service You Want ar 
1 r e C | O t h Carefully designed and Re 
built to give the longest a 

From the coarsest to the and most satisfactory ser- 


vice under the severest 
exactions of quarry u 
There is an Industrial 

for every purpose and 
each is the best of its 
kind to be had. 


finest, for all purposes, 
Also : 


WIRE CONCRETE REIN- 
FORCEMENT, WIRE 
WORK of all kinds, Illustrated Catalogue 

CORRUGATED WIRE on Request. Write 


“LATHING” The Electric Tia & Car Co. 


1-Inch Space, Ne. 4 Wire Send for Our No. 416 Catalogue. West Park, Ohio 


a 
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THE BATES SYSTEM 


filled more than 


25,000,000 Bags 


during October, 1912 
with 


Cement-Lime-Plaster 


Bates Valve Bag Co., 11 So. Desplaines St. 
Chicago 

















if HOWELLS DRILLS 


for all purposes where drills are required. Combine 
efficiency and economy. 











Standard Howells 
Rock Drills 
Drill of Bore the 
the World. World’s 


Gypsum, 


Big Blast Hole Drills for Quarries 








\ \ JHEN you hear Big Drill and Quarry mentioned together 
it means a Cyclone Drill—they are one and the same 
thing; it is the machine that is effecting a saving of from 25 to 





Fastest Howells 75% in producing stone. 

Strongest Heavy The largest quarry installation in the United States, the 
most Geared largest in Canada and the largest in Europe is made up of 
Durable Post igen There’s p paaghbNe ot a to meg it? : 
Rock Drill. Drill. uppose we send you, say, twenty letters from men who 


have installed these drills and tell in these letters about the 


| , ee ae ee er ne ne savings effected in their various quarries; would they interest 
f sien eee ae ee , you? Shall we send them? They may tell you something 

or themselves. parle : ee 

These drills have a record — can’t be beat. Will drill from whieh: will stort dolets Song FORT aay. . 
five to seven inches per minute in gypsum or soft rock. Just remember that you are competing against the other 
, ; ‘ A fellow’s cheaper production. Do you recognize the man who 
Drie epuaied of Bond, midiusity tad y rd is really paying for the modern equipment? 
—_— ma ‘ = 
Howells Mining Drill Company THE CYCLONE QUARRY DRILL COMPANY 
mee . 

Plymouth, Pa., U.S.A. :; Write for Catalogue Now York Office, $0 Church Street ORRVILLE, OHIO 
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Sand and Gypsum are dried 
at the lowest ultimate cost in 
Double 


Ruggles-Coles “sxi° Dryers 





at a large number of plaster, brick, and cement 
plants, over half a hundred Ruggles-Coles Dryers 
being used for this service. At a recent test at a 
large plaster plant the Ruggles-Coles Dryers showed 
an efficiency of 81.1%, the exhaust was only 90° 
F., and the fuel cost of drying 23 cents per ton. 


Ruggles-Coles Dryers are also built to dry cement rock, clay, 
marl, chalk, coal, organic materials, etc., etc. Over 14 years’ 
experience makes us capable of drying anything. Send for booklet 
“What We Dry.” 


Send us a sample of your product and tet 
our engineers figure on your requirements 


Ruggles-Coles Engineering Co. 


CHICAGO OFFICE 50 Church Stree; 
McCormick Building (37-99) NEW YORK 


























SCREENS EVERYTHING SCREENABLE 
from 4 to 200 mesh. 
Less than 1 H. P. to operate. Large Output. 


PRICE, $300 


More in use than any other Screen. 
From 1 to 78 used by single concerns. 


SOLD ON “SALE OR RETURN” CONTRACT 


If not satisfactory, even to the color of the paint, may be 
returned, as per our special ‘Sale or Return” offer. 
Send for Offer and Catalogue. 


STURTEVANT MILL CO., Boston, Mass. 


NEW YORK PITTSBURGH CLEVELAND CHICAGO ATLANTA LONDON 
114 Liberty St. 530 Park Building Am. Trust Building 1116 Fisher Bldg. 1410 Candler Bldg. 147 Queen Victoria St. JE. C. 











| 
| 






































40 per cent Aetna Gelatin is the best explosive for breaking 
hard rock in wet or dry work, because it contains within 
a given space the greatest amount of rending power at the 
right speed for rock breaking. Waterproof, dense, uniform. 


THE AETNA POWDER COMPANY 


7 SOUTH DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO 


33 North High Street 
COLUMBUS, O. 


Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Bank of Commerce Building 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Knoxville, Tenn. 


Woodward Building 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


Mass. Building Torry}Building 
KANSAS CITY, MO. DULUTH, MINN. 


Iron Mountain, Mich. Xenia, Ohio 
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MEDUSA 


WATERPROOFED WHITE 


PORTLAND CEMENT 


TO THE EXTENT OF OVER 5,000 
BARRELS IS BEING USED IN THE 
NEW WOOLWORTH BUILDING, NEW 
YORK CITY, THE HIGHEST BUILDING 
IN THE WORLD, HERE ILLUSTRATED 





bine 
The First True White Portland Cement Ever Manufactured 


PERFECTLY WHITE IN COLOR AND STAINLESS 


THE BRAND THE U.S. GOVERNMENT HAS USED 
IN FIFTY BUILDINGS IN THE PAST TWO YEARS 


FOR EXTERIOR AS WELL AS INTERIOR WORK 


Write for free booklets and samples of 


MEDUSA WHITE PORTLAND CEMENT 
MEDUSA WATERPROOFING 
MEDUSA WATERPROOFED CEMENTS 


(GRAY AND WHITE) 


SANDUSKY PORTLAND CEMENT CO. © 


SANDUSKY, OHIO 














Lime Kilns That Last 


In the purchase of any equipment 
involving some considerable 
investment, it is the worst ex- 
travagance to buy that which 
is merely ‘‘cheap.” 










The least expensive lime kilns 
are those which make the 
largest quantity of the best 
lime over a period of years, 
at the least cost for fuel, 
operation and up-keep. 

Doherty Lime Kilns —wood, 
coal, oil, gas or producer 
fired—are the least ex= 
pensive kilns you can 
buy, for they have not 
only a high initial lime- 
making economy, but 
the lasting qualities 
which make them per- 
manently profitable, as 
well. 


SEND FOR BULLETIN No. 4 


Improved Equipment Co. 


. . EXECUTIVE AND SALES OFFICES 
Combustion Engineers 60 Wall Street, NEW YORK 














een i imme eee agen RR 


DIRECT HEAT 


DRYERS 


FoR—— 


BANK SAND 
GLASS SAND 
ROCK, CLAY 
COAL, ETC. 


All Mineral, Animal and Vegetable Matter. 





We have equipped the largest plants in existence and our 
dryers are operating in all parts of the world. Write for list 
of installations and cat alogue §. C. 


American Process Company 


68 William Street, 


NEW YORK CITY 





THE CUMMER DRYERS 


For Mechanically Drying Everything. The F. D, Gummer & Son C0., Cleveland, 0. 











WORRELL’S ROTARY DRIERS 


FOR SAND, CLAY, ROCK PRODUCTS AND OTHER 
GRANULAR ATERIALS. 


Excellent Results, Moderate in Cost and Expense of Operation 
In sending for prices and printed matter ~ 
describe your we fully, giving S. E.WORRELL 
its percentage of moisture, re- ne 
quired hourly capacity, etc. HANNIBAL, MO. 
(First Manufacturer of Rotary Fire Drying Machines in the U. S.) 














Farnam “Cheshire” Lime Co. 


OF CHESHIRE, MASS. 
MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


Celebrated Cheshire “Finishing” Lime 


Weli known throughout New York and the Eastern States as the finest 
finishing lime manufactured. The special feature of this lime is its quick 
and even slacking, thus preventing any cracking or checking when put 
on the wall. It is the best lime used in the country today for all 


HIGH GRADE FINISHING WORK 


Selling Department, 39 Cortlandt St., N.Y., C. J. CURTIN, Pres’t. 
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Yule Tide Greetings. 

Shortly after this issue of Rock Propucts reaches its readers we 
will have a visit from Santa Claus and the new year will soon be 
opened up to do business. The American people have enjoyed good 
health and material prosperity, and notwithstanding the high cost of 
living and the effort in-‘many quarters to make ends meet, the world 
is really better and the people are more healthy in mind and body than 
ever before. This being true particularly in our own industry. we have 
reason to believe that Santa Claus will not pass us by, but leave us a 
little remembrance that makes old men young again, and revives the 
kindly spirit inaugurated on the birth of our Christ. 

Life without the happy memories of childhood is one terrible long 
road, and it becomes us all to help spread the good cheer surrounding 
our home life and cementing the good fellowship of all mankind. The 
editor.of Rock Propucts wishes to extend to you and yours a Merr* 
Christmas and a Happy and Prosperous New Year. 

Hydrated lime is fast coming into its own. Those who would not 
subseribe to our predictions three years ago are now on the steady 
buying list. 

The opening of the Panama Canal next year will add further to the 
material prosperity of our people, for we will naturally grow and wax 
fat by the enlarged volume of business. 





The Pittsburgh Cement Show was a beauty, and very satisfactory 
to those exhibitors who ‘‘hit it right,’’ and, of course, the usual dis- 
appointment to those who did not. Taken all in all, it was a very 
satisfactory success. 





New Orleans, the city of wonderful opportunities in the imme- 
diate future, will entertain the Dealers in Supplies on January 30 and 
31. Southern hospitality is famous and the supply contingent are 
good exponents of the manner. 





Cement manufacturers are in better harmony than any time dur- 
ing the past five years. The good fag-end of the season of 1912 has 
had a beneficial effect upon the stock bins, so that everybody in the 
business begins to feel again as if there was a place and room enough 
for all. 





Plaster mills have experienced a bumper year, and there seems 
to be plenty of work under roof now to keep the business fairly 
active all winter. In the big cities especially the long continued open 
weather has counted to get the large undertakings covered in 





The Dominion of Canada has resumed the duty on cement, after a 
four months’ trial of free trade in that commodity. 


There is nothing the matter with building weather this fall 
From all parts of the country there comes the report ‘‘full of busi 
ness,’’ and the deliveries of cement, lime, plaster and all the other 
construction items keeps merrily on. It was slow going at the start, 
but every man in the supply trade-sure got a good run in old 1912 

It should be gratifying to the American business man to see that 
the transactions of customers with other countries have increased to 
the four billion mark, showing an increase of one hundred per cent in 
eighteen years. The enlarged export business means a more aggressive 
safety valve for the manufacturer of cement and other products in this 
country. 


The motor truck for delivering building materials has well won 
its place this year. The pioneers found lots of trouble with the ma- 
chines, as well as the men who worked with them. Nowadays, when 
every second man you meet knows something about a gasoline engine, 
one trouble is overcome, while the autoshops have done the rest with 
regard to improving the machines. 

The car shortage is over at last and so is the rush for deliveries of 
building materials—the latter may have something to do with the 
former. Some of the energetic cement mills just bought a bunch of 
tarpaulins and used coal gondolas for cement by covering the bags 
up neatly with canvas and so sending the usual coal empties out loaded 
with cement to points within one day’s haul from the mill. It worked 
in good shape, too. This is one way to help the car shortage a little. 


Association. 

The coming together of trade associations at stated convenient 
periods of the busy commercial year has become a feature of Ameri- 
can business life. Practically every trade craft and every particular 
commodity that is manufactured or sold is represented by an associa- 
tion formed of the men who compose the heads of the coneerns en- 
gaged in the manufacture or the marketing of practically every class 
of goods. There is a distinct reason for such a pronounced feature, 
and it can possibly be briefly stated as the universal desire of business 
men to form for themselves an equal chance in the competitive basis 
which underlies all of our business institutions that invariably stands 
for an equalization of freight rates, for an equalization of taxes. They 
discuss every item of the indispensable cost of doing business; in 
fact, they study the cost problem more than any other one thing, and 
gain the broadest kind of education on these important subjects, by 
comparison of their own ideas and expressions with the experiences 
of their fellow workers in the same field. The associations of business 
men have, and are, accomplishing a great deal for the trades which 
they represent, because there is no way for them to accumulate the 
needed information on these vital topics exeept to take part in the 
open discussions which occur at the meetings of trade associations. 
It has been found that the voice of business men assembled into an 
association receives great respect from political powers, and similar 
associations of traffic men and various other business organizations 
which control the arteries of commerce, much more so than the appeal 
of a single establishment, corporation or private institution. It is 
true that much of the progress of the age has been accomplished 
through associated effort. During the last twenty years in which the 
association movement has grown in this country, practically every 
line has doubled in volume of production, distribution and consump- 
tion, and all three of these factors of business have been done more in- 
telligently, more economically and more satisfactorily by reason of the 
leveling-up process of the trade associations. The associations devoted 
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to the building trades have always aimed to hold their meetings in 
midwinter, that being the time of the year when there is the least 
activity in such lines, and when the busiest men of the country engaged 
in these lines can afford to give their time in attendance at the asso 
ciation meetings. Hence, the Lime Manufacturers’ meeting in New 
York in January; the meeting of the Builders’ Supply Dealers at 
New Orleans, La., in January; the Cement Users’ and Cement Show 
recently held in Pittsburgh in December, and the Chicago Cement 
Show to be held in Chicago in January. Now the cost of the meetings 
of these associations in the aggregate foots up to a very large sum 
of money, and this sum of money must come out of the business of 
the current year in which the meeting is held. It is divided amongst 
all of the concerns represented, but it is a cost charge against the 
expenses of doing business, and the people who frame the programs, 
for that reason, should carefully consider the matters brought before 
the trade association meetings for discussion. If the discussion is not 
vital to a majority of the members present, then it should be given 
but a short time-on the program, while those matters which are vital 
to every one should be given the time for a full discussion, so that 
those who spend their money to attend may have the full benefit of 
attendance. When this is done the meeting is invariably one fully 
representative of the industry, while the attendance grows slimmer 
whenever the subject matter discussed in the meetings fails to have 
real money value to those who participate in the meeting. This is a 
country of organization. Most business men of prominence actually 
can be said to have the joining hahit. They are willing to try almost 
any kind of organization or combination to see if it contains any im 
provement or uplift in their own operations or in the profits or con 
venience of their business, and the program makers have more to do 


with the destiny and the benefits that accrue from the work of associa- 
tions than has any other one feature. There should never be a meet- 
ing of a trade association without throwing the floor open for the 
introduction of such matters as members may have to bring up which 
may be unknown to those who are officers of the association and who 
usually draw up the program, so that the real thought of the men 
in the business may have opportunity for full expression at least. It 
is true that on such occasions the busy office man is backward in tak- 
ing the floor and stating his thoughts, and some of the best subjects 
that could ever come before a trade association are never spoken of, 
or are retailed on the cars going home from the meeting, which should 
be brought out before the committee of the whole, if such a thing is 
possible to accomplish. The leader who can bring out such expres- 
sion from the floor is the man who imparts to the association its princi- 
pal usefulness, and it is a matter of prime importance to all trade 
associations to impress upon the members the need of each man giv- 
ing his views on every topic that is brought up for discussion, and to 
speak right out in the meeting those things which he finds are impor- 
tant to his business, but which have not found expression either in 
those matters developed by the program or in the discussions that 
arise under those topics. We believe in associations because we have 
heard the testimony of many of the leading men in building material 
lines, as well as other lines, who consider the work that has been 
accomplished in their trade associations as a very important asset in 
the upbuilding and growth of their affairs, and it is always our pur- 
pose and desire to assist in making the greatest possible results from 
the associated work and to each and every member who spends his 
money as a leader in his particular line to be a representative man 
and to gain thereby a larger profit and build a greater establishment. 
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COMING ASSOCIATION MEETINGS. 


National Association of Sand and Gravel 
Producers, Auditorium Hotel, Chicago, IIL, 
January 16 and 17. 

Nebraska Cement Users, Auditorium, 
Omaha, Neb., February 4, 5, 6, 7, and 8. 

National Lime Manufacturers’ Association, 
Hotel Astor, New York, N. Y. January 22 
and 23. 

National Builders’ Supply Assn., Grunewald 
Hotel, New Orleans, La., January 30 and 31. 

Ohio Builders’ Supply Association, South- 
ern Hotel, Columbus, Ohio, February 13 and 
14. 

Ohio State Stone Club, special meeting, 
Columbus, Ohio, December 27 and 28. 

Sixth Annual Chicago Cement Show, Coli- 
seum, Chicago, Ill., January 16-23. 











Walter F. Jahnecke, who has been a director of 
the National Builders’ Supply Association for sev 
eral years, has been most cordial in inviting the 
next annual meeting to be held in New Orleans on 
January 30 and 31. It is certain that a big at 
tendance will result from all the activity that has 
been set in motion. Certain it is that the dealers 
from the South will attend in force. Will Fischer, 
of Memphis, will likely have a car load of folks 
from Western Tennessee and the region thereabouts. 
Victor Kriegshaber, of Atlanta, will sure start up 
a flock from the Southeast Atlantic slope. There 
is also an effort to get the active dealers from 
Houston and Galveston and the uttermost parts of 
Texas to come to the meeting. Why, there will be 
more new faces than we have seen in many a day 

J. J. Voelkel, of the J. J. Clark ( o.: Ball Bowers, 
of the Carolina Portland Cement Co.; J. F. Ford, of 
the same company, from Charleston; F. Codman 
Ford, Ernest and Paul Jahneke, Watts Kearney, 
and a whole bunch more of the New Orleans lime 
and cement dealers will help to make all the vis 
itors glad thev came 


\. A. Pauly of Youngstown, Ohio, the renowned 
inventor of concrete hollow tile, has been for sev 
eral months in London completing the organization 
of a British company, which will introduce that 
mest important cement product in the great London 
building market 


Curtain, of New York, recently remarked 
that more lime has been consumed this year than 
any previous year in his knowledge, and that the 
building material business of the city had never 
been as good as in the year 1912 as a general propo 
sition. He mentioned the New Massachusetts Lia 
bility Law which had worked adversely to the man 
ufacturing interests of the state, and expressed his 
interest in a movement of the manufacturers to 
secure such legislation during the coming winter 
that will make it possible for manufacturers to 
operate under better conditions. 


Fred J. Morse, of the St. Paul Lime & Cement 
Company, has favored us with his holiday greeting 
card, which is a reminder that Fred in all probabil 
ity, will be present at the Chicago Cement Show 
with a brand new trick of some sort, to entertain 
the people who are interested in cement coatings, 
for Fred is well known as an expert in this specialty 
and many other things. 


Frank E. Beam, the ‘‘Glad you kum”? artist, of 
the United Wire Tie bagging machine, is always 
on the job with his best-ever bag tire. Frank never 
grows tired, even at fourteen o’clock. 


Every lime manufacturer should plan to attend 
the annual meeting of the Lime Manufacturers’ 
Association at the Astor Hotel in New York, an 
nouncement of which is made elsewhere in this 


paper. 





WALTER F. JAHNCKE, NEW ORLEANS, LA 


Edwards & Lazell, chemical and efficiency engi- 
neers, 426-429 Railway Exchange Building, Port- 
land, Oregon, have been successful in obtaining the 
testing of all the cement to be used in the construe- 
tion of the improved waterway between Lakes 
Union and Washington, near Seattle. This work 
will involve the sampling and testing of about 200,- 
000 barrels of cement under the government speci- 
fications as outlined in Bulletin No. 33 of ‘the 
Bureau of Standards. 

To carry out this work they have installed a full 
laboratory equipment at the plant of the Superior 
Portland Cement Company, at Concrete, Washing 
ton. The work will receive the careful supervision 
of both of these gentlemen. 





O. B. Monahan, of Allentown, Pa., resigned as 
general superintendent of the Lehigh Portland 
Cement Company in order to engage in business 
for himself as an expert in drilling and blasting. 
This venture of Mr. Monahan is very unique and 
is aimed to fill a long-felt want in the development 
of efficiency among handlers of high explosives. He 
is recognized as a man of great knowledge and 
experience, having made extensive studies in ex- 
plosives in the United States and Mexico. He 
has spent fourteen years compiling data with the 
one idea in view of reducing to a minimum the haz- 
ards connected with the handling of explosives in 
the cement and stone industries. 


G. P. Grimsley, Ph. D., mining and consulting 
geologist, has recently opened an office at Room 
1105, Wyandotte building, Columbus, Ohio, and is 
in position to make examinations and prepare re- 
ports of coal properties, oil and gas, iron ores, 
Portland cement locations, lime and limestone, clays 
ind building stone, gypsum and plaster deposits, ete. 

Mr. Grimsley has had long experience in the 
above mentioned mineral lines and is thoroughly 
qualified to determine the true status of properties. 
His services have been sought by many of the 
leading concerns, railroads, state geological sur- 
veys, boards of agriculture, ete., and in every in- 
stance his splendid work is attested to by those 
whom he served. 


The Security Cement & Lime Company, whose 
main offices were in Baltimore, Md., have moved 
their headquarters and executive offices to Hagers- 
town, Md. 

The entire executive departments, including sales 
and purehasing, will be located in Hagerstown so 
that closer co-operation may be had between the 
Portland cement plant at Security, Md., two miles 
from Hagerstown, and with the Berkeley lime 
plant, at Berkeley, W. Va., which is 16 miles from 
the executive offices. 

A Baltimore district office will be maintained in 
the Equitable building, though all communications 
should be sent direct to the new executive offices. 
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THE PASSING OF THE YEAR. 
The year you say is ending,— 
What of that, 
If it has brought you farther on you way, 
If you are stronger now than yesterday. 


The year you say is ending,— 

If the pain 

Of passing time brings sorrow and regret, 

Be warned the days have not been bravely met. 


The record of the vears is made with care, 


Each purpose, thought and deed is written there, 


And mark this well; if these be low or base 
No vain regret can alter or efface. 


The Third Floor Back. 

Christmas Eve. The wind and driving snow 
made heavy ccats and furs seem light enough, 
while the less fortunate turned up their collars, 
and with hands pressed close to freezing ears, hur 
ried on their way. 

Among the crowd a youth walked aimlessly, 
stopping now and then to look in the shop win 
dows where toys and Christmas cheer were dis- 
played in tempting confusion. 

Ten o'clock came, and yet he wandered up and 
down, loath to leave the crowded street where 
hoppers hurried, busied with their belated buy- 
ing. Finally, he regretfully turned into a side 
street and wearily started for the room he iron- 
ically called home, for he was one of the city’s 
boarders. 

He walked slowly, for the houses he passed fas 
cinated him. The windows showed within busy 
groups of fathers, mothers, boys and girls, happy 
in the loving labor of Christmas preparations. Now 
and then singing and laughter came to him. Not 
1or him the home joy, the laughter and singing 
and giving. Gradually, the picture of another 
home projected itself in his thoughts. He, saw an 
old farmhouse set among the snow covered pines, 
with a broad path leading from the gate to the 
wide, long porch. Inside, the big parlor with its 
great fireplace, where to-night the snapping roar- 
ing logs filled the room with light, while in one 
eorner a big hemlock reaching to the ceiling was 
being loaded with ribbon tied packages, candy bags, 
dolls, toys and many sparkling shapes that caught 
the beams of light and tossed them everywhere. 
The family, happy, laughing, and with many a jest, 
talked of the morning, when with the dawn, they 
would hurry down to rob the big tree of its wealth, 
and with eager expectancy open the many gifts. 

He saw the Mother, sweet, calm and gentle, yet 
quieter than the others, and he wondered if all 
her thoughts were there, or if she wished for the 
absent son, gone to the city to work out his 
future destiny. 

While this vision was still with him he came to 
his boarding house, and letting himself into the 
hall, dimly lighted by the low turned gas, wearily 
¢«limbed the darkened stairs to the third floor back 
—his room. 

The house was unusually quiet to-night. His 
more prosperous neighbor who occupied the front 
room was doubtless calling on the young lady 
whose virtues were his chief subject of discourse, 
and the other roomers were enjoying Christmas 
Eve with friends, and, he thought bitterly, would 
not return until late, for who wants to spend 
Christmas Eve in a boarding house? 

Gloomily he squeaked his way up the third flight, 
and as his head came even with the floor he saw 
a gleam of light under his door and stopped, for 
he was sure he turned out the gas when he left. 
Burglars, he thought, but what chance did they 
have there, and, summoning his courage, he made 
un his mind that he would walk in on them if in- 
truders they were, so throwing the door open he 
braced himself for whatever he might find. 

He was not prepared though for what he saw. 
Wedged in his little room was the substance of his 
vision—father, mother, and the rest. For a moment 
he stood unnerved and speechless, and then rushed 
into the many waiting arms, the realization of his 
Christmas longing. 

The Show. 

Once a year the members of the editorial staff 
deny themselves thé comforts of the family circle, 
and for a week are seen at home only for break- 
fast. The other twenty odd hours are spent at the 
Coliseum. A strenuous week, but well worth the 
strain on brain and vitality. 


The Rock Propucts booth is always headquarters 
for good cheer, good fellowship and good will. 

This booth, too, is the general office for that 
week of the DaiLy Rock PRopucts, and those who 
have attended previous shows know what an inter- 
esting daily it always is. Last year we gave up 
the front cover each day to a ‘‘Pome,’’ and expect 
to do the same at the coming Chicago show, unless 
the management or the city authorities interfere. 

When you come to the show, be sure and eall 
at our booth and get a handshake, a smile and a 
Daily. 

From Our Scrap Book. 

When Jack Johnson was released on bail in Chi 
cago recently, it was with the stipulation that a 
private detective should watch him constantly at 
his, Jack *s, expense, 

Smith and Brown were discussing the case when 
a friend joined them, and after listening a moment, 
said, ‘‘Have you fellows seen the morning paper? 
it says Jack beat the detective up yesterday.’’ 

‘Let’s see the paper, did he kill him?’’ Smith 
and Brown were excited and inquisitive. ‘‘No, I 
haven't a paper, but you see it was like this,’’ and 
he started slowly away, ‘‘the detective got up 
yesterday at seven o’clock, and Jack—well, Jack 
got up at six.’’ 


PRESERVE US. 


Jones got canned the other day, 
Tt made him wail and sob, 

To be thus so summarily 
Ejected from his job. 


The cause of Jones’ catastrophe 
To which we here allude, 

He met some friends convivial, 
Cut up, and then got stewed. 


Wonderful. 

Drummers are reputed to be great story tellers, 
and they are, yet it is refreshing to hear one of 
them spring a bona fide, strict to the letter, true 
tale. This one, however, bears at least the ear- 
marks of veracity, and was overheard in the Pull- 
man smoker on the Monon between Chicago and 
Indianapolis. 

‘‘Last winter,’’ began the knight of the grip, 
‘*T was in the Union Station at Kansas City, and 
believe me, it was one stormy night. Have you 
ever heard the old boy in the station sing out 
the trains? It’s alone worth a trip to Kansas City. 
That night a tired and peevish mob was waiting 
for the belated trains. 

‘‘The announcer was doing his best to while 
away the tedious hours, and he finally got off a 
good one, like this, and if you have heard him, 
you can es his droll way: ‘Train No. 1, Atchi 
son, Topeka & Santa Fe, 4 hours late; cause, snow 
drifts. Train No. 2, Missouri Pacific, 3 hours late; 
cause, snowdrifts. Train No. 6, Chicago & Alton, 
on time; no cause given.’ ’’ 





The Employers Liability Acts which have been 
passed by several of the states in their recent gen- 
eral assembly, have been for the most part 
measures which have not been well received by 
the manufacturing interests. There is a tendency 
on the part of politicians to eater to the working 
classes, and at the same time to be easily influenced 
by the insurance agitators until the laws which 
are enacted work a direct hardship on the manu- 
facturing interests in forcing them to pay heavy 
liability insurance, which is largely intangible to 
labor, but makes a great talking point in political 
campaigns and directly benefits the liability in 
surance people who actually conduct the lobby. 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 

We desire to advise the trade that we have 
changed the name of our company to the Electric 
Locomotive & Car Company to emphasize our 
electrical work. Mr. J. P. Copland has charge of 
this branch of our work and he will be pleased 
to make designs and estimates. We feel that it is 
unnecessary for us to say anything about his abil- 
ity, as the trade, generally speaking, knows him 
well. 

We will continue our other line of work as here- 
tofore and trust to be favored with your wants in 
all lines. There is no change in the ownership 
and the officers remain the same as heretofore. 

The Industrial Car Company, 
West Park, Cleveland, Ohio. 


ON THE EVIL OF COMPETITIVE BIDS. 
The system of letting contracts by competitive 
bids is an old worn subject of discussion, and one 
which seems no nearer to the solution than the 
time of the first beginning of the practice. There 
is no distinct record of the beginning, by the way, 
and it is possible that none of us living now will 
see the end of it. Nevertheless, it is the most per- 
tinacious practice possible to consider. Let us 
look at the situation as it is. A set of specifica 
tions are written. There are just as many indis- 
tinct rulings and ingenious pitfalls in the preface 
to the specifications as it is possible to contrive. 
This is usually put into small print, and the con 
tractor gives it a hurried reading to see if there 
are any new clauses, hurdles or high jumps that 
he has to contend with. Then he reaches the actual 
outline of the operation. He has had experience in 
just this kind of thing, so he makes a guess at how 
much excavating will cost in a given locality. If 
he has done a great deal of work in that same lo 
eality, he will have some idea of the cost to him 
per cubie yard of excavation. If it is new ground 
to him, he begins to figure and stipulate on so 
much for earth excavation and so much for rock 
excavation, and this is the method by which he 
makes out the details, which when all added to 
gether constitute his bid on the work. 

Now as a matter of fact, the figure that he es 
timates is founded for the most part on sound and 
pure guess work, and this applies to at least 98 
per cent of all the contracts that are let for build 
ings of every description. On the other hand, his 
guess work may not be so lucky and he will unde *T- 
bid the cost on one job just about as much as he 
overbids on another, so that if he is a careful man 
he will make an inordinate profit on one job to 
pay for the unexpected loss on another, and so 
in the stretch of a number of operations he comes 
out about even; and the years roll by and Mr. 
Contractor gets to be a gray-headed old man with 
bent form and halting step, and he has not accu- 
mulated a penny with which to get his shoes shined 
or his face shaved in his old age. 

Now the whole system of letting building opera- 
tions by competitive bids is just as bad in prin- 
ciple as it is possible to conceive, for the reason, 
that if jobs are always let to the lowest bidders, 
it can ultimately mean nothing more or less than 
that the worst possible, or at least cheapest possi- 
ble type of building is going to be produced upon 
any given set of specifications that it is possible to 
build. If the contractor finds that he has guessed 
a little too low on the foundation, he is going to be- 
gin at the water table of each floor to see how he 
is going to catch up some of that underestimate 
that he put on the foundation, and so on through to 
the finish of the job. When it comes to the time 
that the plastering is done, there is the great stunt 
to catch even. When the job reaches this stage 
there has been a whole lot of underestimates for 
steel, for trimming blocks and for the thousand 
and one et ceteras that every job always calls for, 
and as a last resort he figures that the grand 
‘‘getting even’’ has got to come out of the plaster. 
This part of the job which is exposed to the in- 
spection of even the casual visitor is slipped and 
daubed and robbed of material until it is next to 
no good at all. If there is any finishing to be 
done on the outside, it is merely pasted or tacked 
on—anything to get off the premises to give the 
owner possession and to get the final payment col- 
lected, either with or without a deduction on ac 
count of the appearance of things in general. 

There is one practical remedy, which is in these 
last few years being developed to some extent, and 
which will doubtless be greatly improved upon in 
the near future, and possibly perfected into a ra- 
tional working basis within the space of the next 
twenty-five to thirty years, viz., ‘‘The careful 
keeping of costs.’’ Now there is absolutely no 
use of the reader, who may be a contractor, attempt- 
ing to waive off this suggestion by saying that he 
knows exactly what his work costs, for in ninety 
nine cases out of one hundred, he is simply and 
purely a guesser and does not know what a cubic 
foot of concrete costs him or what a cubic foot of 
brick work costs him, or what a square foot of 
flooring costs him in the finished job. He may as- 
sume a list of Trautwine’s or somebody else’s 
co-efficients of costs and apply them indiserimi- 
nately without reference to local conditions or the 
changes in the basic prices of labor and material, 
and come out somewhere near correct, but it is 
true that there are not more than one dozen con- 
cerns in any large community that even make a 
first-class bluff at keeping a correct and strict ac- 
count of the costs of the job as it proceeds from 
day to day and hour by hour. The timekeeper it 
is true marks the attendance of the men who are 
at work on the job, their arrival and their leav 
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ing of the work, and this record at the end of 
the job makes the total cost of labor. Just how 
much that record could be changed depends pri- 
marily upon the honesty of the timekeeper, and 
secondly upon his intelligence, cooperating with 
the intelligence of the foremen of the various 
trades represented on the job. The invoices of the 
people who supply materials, together with the 
freight and haulage accounts, will foot up at the 
end of the job the total bill of materials. 

But there is no offset to show the amount of 
waste, nor in fact any serious attempt at the shap 
ing of waste as the job proceeds, and this list made 
up it 
either good or bad management on the job, as the 
case may be. As the contractor generally looks at 
it, it means so much money went out on a given 
job; it is charged to that job and the total of all 
the money paid out on it subtracted from all the 
money that is collected on it leaves whatever 
profit there may be on the job, or, vice versa, 
shows how much loss may have accrued. 


the accounting room shows the results of 


By some of the leading lights in the construction 
engineering line systems of costs have been de 
vised which are so perfect that with the expe 
rience gained in the first two or three stories of 
a big building the exact cost of the upper stories 
can be predicted in advance, and it is remarkable 
that the bids that are submitted by the concerns 
who have developed their cost keeping systems to 
a science, that on a given set of specifications in 
volving as much as one hundred thousand dollars, 
the only variation is in the percentage of profit 
which they add after all the costs are taken into 
consideration. That is to say, if all of them are 
figuring on a ten per cent profit, the figures would 
all be within the small circle of $100.00. This has 
been done repeatedly, and in marked contradic 
tion to this are the other bids compiled on the 
old guess work system which have fantastic figures 
ranging from six to seven thousand above or be 
low the estimate of those who keep their costs 
carefully, to demonstrate the prevalence of that 
time-honored custom of considering the business 
of erecting structures of every kind as a game of 
chance, not as a well organized conscientiously con- 
trolled and carefully conducted business. 

We are not prepared to recommend any one sys- 
tem of cost keeping, but no man may consider 
himself permanently in the contracting business 
who does not make his first duty to find the cost 
of the work that he is doing, so that he can just 
as carefully and just as certainly estimate his 
profit as he does any other item of the job, for 
he cannot stay in business unless he ¢onducts it 
profitably. Correct cost keeping is the educational 
feature of the contracting business, which must 
be generally developed before it ceases to be the 
game of chance just described and becomes a 
business. Such education has merely started and 
those who first begin to practice cost keeping make 
the complaint that they are invariably underpaid 
on every job that they figure. 

It is possible that in the future builders will 
realize that competitive bidding is just about the 
worst way to employ a man to put up a structure, 
and that they will be convinced of the impossi- 
bility of securing the services of an expert for 
nothing simply because he happens to make a long 
kind of a guess in figuring their work. When costs 
are so well understood that all bids will look very 
much alike, then the owner may employ that one 
of the bidders whom he considers to be the most 
efficient man who tenders to do the work; pay 
him the cost as developed by the calculation, add 
his ten per cent or his twelve per cent, or what- 
ever per cent he agrees to work upon, or his fee 
for the job, if you please, the same as the doctor, 
the lawyer or any other professional his bid. The 
experienced and expert contracting engineer is in 
fact quite as important a factor as is the doctor 
or the lawyer, and his services are worth quite as 
much money or more. He is entitled to his pay, 
and it is quite possible that builders would prefer 
to have such a man relieved of the responsibility 
of the cost, which they have to finally pay anyway, 
to purchase for them, to inspect for them, and to 
finish the job for them, all inside of his correctly 
estimated cogts, and pay for his services without 
the pellmell system of competition and passing the 
job over to the lowest bidder. 

There are some big jobs which have been let 
after some such system as this, and they are becom- 
ing more numerous for the reason that more sat 
isfactory work has been done in such cases than 
have ever been done under the old system of the 
‘*building game.’’ The progress of the contract 
ing trade of the building interests demands the 
study of this suggestion of cost keeping, directed 
to the getting away from competitive bidding just 
as soon as it can be accomplished, and so do away 
with the greatest of all the evils that beset the 
noble trade of the construction engineer. 





CEMENT, 


MANUFACTURERS’ ELECT OFFICERS. 


At the annual election of officers of the Associ 
ation of American Portland Cement Manufacturers 
held in New York City December 11 and 12, John 
B. Lober of the Vuleanite Portland Cement ‘ 
elected president for the ensuing year. 

R. S. Sinelair of the Alsen Portland Cement Co. 
was honored with the vice-presidency, while W. H. 
Harding of the Whitehall Portland Cement Co. was 
elected treasurer. The only hold-over officer is 
Secretary Percy H. Wilson. 

Edward M. Hagar, former president, of the Uni 
versal Portland Cement Co., was chosen a \(membet 
of the Executive Committee. 








was 


The plant of the American Cement Company at 
Egypt, Pa., which has been idle for some time, will 
in all probability resume operations soon after the 
first of the year. An official of the company de 
clared that the work was in such shape that it 
would be but a matter of a few weeks before the 
plant would resume. 





JOHN Bo. LOBER, PRESIDENT ASSOCIATION Ol! 
AMERICAN PORTLAND CEMENT MANI 
FACTURERS. 


Geo. M. Thomson, United States representative 
of the Canada Pebble Co., Ltd., Port Arthur, On- 
tario, Canada, was an all-week visitor to the 
Pittsburgh Cement Show and made his HReadquar- 
ters at the Port Pitt Hotel. He had with him a 
few of the pebbles in which his company deals, 
which interested parties inspected. The ‘‘coat of 
arms’’ of the Canada Pebble Company is in the 
character of a male crane standing under a banner 
on which is inseribed, ‘‘ Aliquis Semper In Officio,’’ 
and with a pebble firmly grasped in its foot. Now 
we don’t know what the A. S. I. O. means and are 
not sure whether we would allow our ‘‘ worst 
enemy’’ to indulge too freely in such language if 
directed towards us without a dull thud or two, but 
somebody said it meant ‘‘always on the job.’’ 
Anyhow, it’s true. However, we do know why the 
crane holds the pebble; it is to keep awake—for if 
the crane went to sleep it would drop the pebble 
on its foot and wake up again. Mr. Thomson says 
that when the pebbles give out his company will 
furnish the cranes with alarm clocks, but that is 
superfluous—it ll never happen. The Canada Pebble 
Company has used their clever trade mark in the 
form of a handsome watch fob, and if you know the 
sign of the double-cross, the black hand pass word 
and enlist the aid of Rock Propucts one of these 
may he secured. 


CEMENT TRADE IN RUSSIA. 


At the present time a lack of Portland cement is 
observed on the Russian market. The absence of 
this important building material is making itself 
much felt in the central region as well as in the 
south and in the Baltie provinces. The preference 
given to iron and concrete as building materials in 
both municipal and railway constructions has ere- 
ated a demand for Portland cement that the exist- 
ing factories can not meet. 

Building operations are carried on very unevenly, 
and a season of great activity in construction may 
follow one of listlessness, while the cement works 
are not in position to increase their output rapidly. 
The cement works of the Moscow district, for in- 
stance, were constructed for the production of 320,- 
000 tons of cement per year; in 1911 they in- 
creased their production to 410,000 tons, but even 
this quantity proved insufficient. It has been found 
impossible to enlarge the output of the existing 
works at the present moment, while the construction 
of new works involves great sums of money in 
consequence of their complicated and expensive 
equipment. The erection of new works has been 
under discussion for the last three years, joint 
stock companies have already been formed, but no 
construction has been started. 

The same state of things is found in the augment 
ation of production. In the beginning of 1911 the 
installation of new economical revolving kilns was 
begun at the works of Liphart, Maltzev, and the 
Moscow Joint-Stock Company, Moscow, but these 
will not be ready for operation until next year. 


Opportunity for American Machinery. 


According to the opinion of some of the southern 
exchange committees, the best way to meet the 
situation would be to allow the free importation 
of foreign cement, but those in favor of a high pro- 
tective tariff argue that this measure can hardly 
be approved from the point of view of the economic 
interests of the nation. It must be noted that 
even with the existing duty on foreign cement about 
200,000 tons, valued at $3,000,000, are annually im- 
ported into Russia. 

It is believed that such a measure will not be 
found necessary if the new capital that is being 
spent on the cement industry at the present time 
is considered. In the south of Russia it has been 
decided to enlarge the production to 600,000 tons, 
for which purpose the capital of the concerns has 
been inereased to $2,000,000; besides, new works are 
being constructed in the southern, central, and the 
Baltic provinces, and there is every reason to expect 
that in the course of a few years the quantity of 
cement on the market will not only prove sufficient, 
but will even exceed the demand for the same. The 
price of cement here is about $2.50 per barrel. 

This office has frequently called the attention of 
American manufactyrers of cement machinery to 
Russia’s rapidly growing demands, and no more 
favorable time than the present for the exploitation 
of their products can be suggested. If, however, 
manufacturers desire to make themselves felt in 
Russia and to compete successfully with European 
firms, they must have personal representation in 
the field. Sending out circular letters and cata- 
logues in English is a waste of time and brings no 
results, 


E. U. LEH MADE MANAGER. 

Mr. E, U. Leh, who was formerly superintendent 
of the Cowell Portland Cement Co., has recently 
resigned his position to accept the position as 
manager and engineer of the Old Mission Port 
land Cement Co. to design, construct and, after 
wards, operate their plant, situated at San Juan 
Bautista, California. The Old Mission company 
owns large deposits of extremely high-grade lime- 
stone as well as a large deposit of fine quality clay, 
both of which are well adapted to produce the 
highest grade of Portland cement. Oil is also found 
on the property in. sufficient quantities to furnish 
fuel oil for the operation of the plant. The oil 
and deposits of raw materials are in close proxim- 
ity to the millsite. 

At present plans are being drawn for the eree- 
tion of a 4,000-barrel daily capacity plant while 
lime kilns are now being installed for the manu- 
facture of lime and hydrated lime. Mr. Leh, who 
is widely Known as an expert cement engineer, 
is undoubtedly the most thoroughly equipped ce- 
ment man in the United States, having had about 
twenty-five years’ experience and he will erect 
a most modern and up-to-date plant. 


The Ironton Portland Cement Company of Iron- 
ton, Ohio, which has one of the best plants in 
the down river district, has let the contract to 
H. F. Starch of Greensburg, Pa., for two_ big 
limestone shafts. 
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CHICAGO CEMENT NEWS. 

Chieago, Dee. 21—This month marks the finish- 
ing up of business of the manufacturers of cement. 
It also marks practically the close of the season 
in the cement trade. During the mild weather 
period of this month there has been a temporary 
boom, but as soon as colder weather sets in nothing 
more is expected during the winter months. By 
comparison of a year ago at this time, this has been 
a much more active month. Shipments are light 
and the demand slow, but prices are very firm. 
Numerous inquiries have been received in the last 
two weeks in regard to probable prices the coming 
year, which indicates to the manufacturers very 
clearly that more than promising prospects are in 
store for them with the opening of the season in 
1913. 

The first half of the year the demand for cement 
was slow and conditions not what they should 
have been. The last half of the year with the 
manufacturers of cement, was one of great activity, 
with excellent conditions, good prices, and these 
conditions have remained up to the present time. 
There is a cheerful feeling among cement men re- 
garding the future, and expectations generally are 
that the coming year will undoubtedly prove to 
be one of the record breakers in the trade. 

B. F. Affleck, general sales manager of the Uni- 
versal Portland Cement Company, said: ‘‘ This 
vear has been a fair one, especially so during the 
last six months; the demand has been exceedingly 
brisk during this time, prices good, and excellent 
conditions existed. The Universal Portland Ce- 
ment Company produced and shipped during the 
twelve months of 1911, seven and one-half million 
barrels of cement. With the closing of this month 
it has shipped ten and one-half million barrels of 
cement, showing a remarkable increase for this 
vear. Conditions are excellent, and there is every 
indication that present prices will practically re 
main strong and firm for the coming season, and 
a larger increase in the use of cement seems more 
than probable for the vear 1913.’’ 

Gold Williams of the Marquette Cement Manu 
facturing Company, said: ‘‘The season is prac- 
tically closed with us, but we are very busy with 
the improvements we are making in our works. 
Shipments are light as always at this time of the 
vear, although mild weather in the last two weeks 
has produced a temporary boom. There is little 
demand for cement now, but prices are firm and 
prospects for the coming year exceedingly prom 
ising. 

J. U. C. MeDaniel, traffic manager of the Chicago 
Portland Cement Company, stated: ‘‘There is not 
much to talk about this month for the reason 
that we have now practically come upon the close 
of the season. Shipments are light, the demand 
small, and from now on there will be very little 
doing even during any mild weather periods. Con 
ditions are good and prospects for next vear are 
very promising. Prices are very firm and every- 
thing points to a prosperous future in our trade.’’ 

Harold M. Seott, western sales manager of the 
Lehigh Portland Cement Company, said: ‘‘The de- 
mand this month is light, shipments are fair, and 
comparison with December last year shows that 
there has been much more activity in the cement 
trade this month. Prices are firm and the number 
of inquiries coming in for next year’s business 
indicates that 1913 will prove undoubtedly a record 
breaker.’’ This company tomorrow sends to its 
patrons a letter of appreciation for favors received 
during the year, wishing them a Merry Christmas 
and a prosperous and happy New Year. This let- 
ter is a remarkably handsome one, being on fine 
white handmade woven linen paper, and will re- 
ceive much favorable comment on its neatness of 
appearance and thoughtfulness on the part of the 
company in remembering its patrons at the ap- 
proach of the holiday season. 

E. L. Cox, general sales agent of the German- 
American Portland Cement Works, said: ‘‘We are 
now finishing up our business for the year. The 
season practically is closed. Shipments are light, 
conditions remain excellent, and the month has 
proved more active than December of last year. 
We are receiving numerous inquiries for prices 
for next year, and railroads throughout the coun- 
try have all laid out much work to be done at the 
opening of the coming season, indicating that 1913 
will be a year of much activity, in which a larger 
quantity of cement will be used than was used 
during the last twelve months. This has been a 
remarkably good year for us during the last half; 
the forepart of the year was rather slow. Prices 
are very firm.’’ 





NEW YORK CEMENT NEWS. 
New York, N. Y., Dee. 18.—With the closing of 
the building season the demand for cement has 
fallen off materially. Manufacturers are, how- 


ever, satisfied with the amount of business which 
they have done during the past six months and 
many report that they are going into winter quar- 
ters with very little cement in stock. A good 
amount of cement was delivered during the month 
to contractors on outstanding contracts who are 
desirous to complete their operations before the 
severe weather arrives. The car shortage situation 
has improved and dealers are having less difficulty 
in making shipments. Prices have remained on the 
90 cents basis in bulk and there is very little 
possibility that any reduction will go into effect 
for future business. 

The proposition to bond New York State for an 
additional $50,000,000 for the construction of im- 
proved ‘highways was carried at the last election 
on November 3 by a vote of more than two to one. 
This will occasion the use of enormous quantities 
of cement in the construction of the highways for 
some time to come. 

The shortage of freight cars is quickly lessening, 
according to the report of the American Railway 
Association. At the rate of decrease shown in the 
latter part of November, the railroads will again 
have a surplus of equipment by the end of De- 
cember. 

Manufacturers are highly optimistic as to the 
prospects for an excellent demand for cement to 
prevail in the spring. 

At the offices of the Ajax Portland Cement Com- 
pany it was reported that the cement trade had 
commenced to quiet down, as the building season 
is almost over, though work continued longer this 
season than in previous years because of the mild 
weather experienced during the last two months. 
They have been delayed somewhat in making deliv- 
eries on several jobs, as the contractors are unable 
to procure steel. They are of the opinion that the 
outlook for future business is very bright. 

A representative of the Knickerbocker Port- 
land Cement Company added: ‘‘The demand for 
cement has fallen off to a certain degree during 
the past month, as the season is practically at a 
close. During November we did quite a heavy busi- 
ness. Cement mills during the fall months were 
pretty well cleaned out. Many manufacturers are 
now commencing to fill their bins for the spring 
business. Prices are strong and steady and many 
are of the opinion that if values move at all it 
will be upward.’’ 

It was reported at the offices of the Atlantic 
Portland Cement Company that the demand for 
cement was of large proportions last month. In 
some sections it was reported that the cutting of 
prices is still in progress, but not on such a large 
scale as two months ago. The freight car shortage 
has shown improvement during the past two weeks 
as compared with October, when they were unable 
to move any of their goods. The outlook is excel 
lent and was never better during this period. 

At the offices of the Lehigh Portland Cement 
Company it was reported that a good and steady 
volume of business was transacted during the past 
month. However, the short cold spell in the early 
part of the month stopped outside work for a 
while, but operations have been resumed with vigor 
to complete jobs before things commence to freeze 
up. Cement prices are unchanged and 90 cents, in 
valley, is still being quoted. Prices are strong and 
are being well maintained. From present indica- 
tions work will be carried on far in the new year. 

At the offices of the Pennsylvania Portland Ce- 
ment Company it was reported that ‘‘ business was 
of good proportions during the past month. The 
freight car shortage situation has improved some- 
what in the East last month, and we are having 
little difficulty in making shipments and getting 
coal for our plant. Collections we found during 
the year were on the whole good. Prices are un- 
changed and stiff. Prospects for next year are 
very bright and in our opinion it will be one of 
the best vears in the trade.’’ 





LOUISVILLE CEMENT NEWS, 

Louisville, Ky., December 18.—The cold breath 
of winter has cut down demand for cement to 
some extent in the immediate vicinity of Louis- 
ville, though Southern business has continued to 
hold up with local plant men. Unfavorable weather 
conditions, following a splendid fall, are begin 
ning to make themselves a factor in the cement 
trade, and that business will hardly reach its re- 
cent proportions during the remainder of the win 
ter. While this is true of demand in Kentucky 
and other states which suffer from cold weather, 
the statement is not certain to apply to territory 
below the Mason and Dixon line. The South is 
expected to contribute steadily to the prosperity 
of local cement men, and this view of the situation 
is borne out by demand up to the present. 

Due to the slightly decreased demand for ce- 
ment, the market is weakening somewhat. One or 
two of the. manufacturers still quote the same 


prices as a month ago, but it is probable that even 
those will be forced to lower their figures in the 
near future. Others already have given concrete 
workers, contractors and others the benefit of the 


lessened demand by quoting lower prices. How 


ever, the market will probably not slump very 
much. 

The car situation, which for the past several 
months has bothered cement men considerably, has 
been much improved recently, merely because of 
the fact that cement manufacturers are not using 
as many cars. 

With the year nearing its end, cement men are 
inclined to sum up the results of 1912 and com 
pare them with those of the previous year. It is 
a bit early yet for real figures to be forthcoming, 
but it is generally conceded that 1912 was a satis 
factory year. 

Officers of J. B. Speed & Company regard the 
slighter demand for cement with a feeling akin 
to relief. The past few months have been busy 
ones, and the office and plant of the company has 
been rushed to capacity and, at times, beyond. 
Preparations for a general extension of facilities 
are now being made. The shipping and packing de- 
partment of the plant at Nineteenth street and 
the canal are to be ‘enlarged, conveying and bag- 
ging machinery being necessary. Most of the new 
equipment is already on hand, and the improve- 
ments will be rushed through with a minimum 
of trouble and time. Extra tracks also are being 
laid, giving the company plenty of direct com 
munication with the Pennsylvania railroad. This 
feature is one of considerable satisfaction to Sec 
retary Henry Gray and the other officers of the 
company, in view of the fight now going on be- 
tween the Louisville Board of Trade and the 
Louisville & Nashville railroad. It is alleged that 
the attitude of the railroad has caused serious in- 
convenience to Louisville shippers. It is stated 
that the L. & N., possessing splendid switching fa- 
cilities in Louisville, has played the dog-in-the- 
manger role by refusing to handle shipments which 
come into Louisville over other roads from points 
on the L. & N., and also in cases where shipments 
lid not originate at competitive points, but crossed 
the L. & N. in transit. The J. B. Speed & Com- 
pany has fortunately been exempt from any such 
trouble and officers of the company are congratu- 
lating themselves on that fact. The Pennsyl- 
vania has rendered satisfactory service in the main, 
it is said. 

The Kosmos Portland Cement Company is still 
having a little difficulty in getting its quota of 
coal from the mines, but Manager C. M. Timmons 
reported the situation relieved in this regard. 
Though demand is falling off to some extent with 
the company, Mr. Timmons expressed deep satis- 
faction with the results of the fall. He also re- 
gards the outlook as favorable, much new work 
of importance being in sight. ° 

The prospects for a good winter and spring busi- 
ness for local cement men have been further bright- 
ened by the announcement that the cement con- 
tract on the work of widening the canal at Louis- 
ville will be awarded shortly. Bids have already 
been asked and will be opened late in December. 
Another big piece of work in prospect is the 
building of a big concrete dam on the Cumberland 
river. 

Mr. J. Arthur Lapres, special representative of 
the Canada Cement Company, Montreal, Quebee, 
Canada, made this office a pleasant visit during the 
past week. He reported that 1912 had been a very 
active and prosperous year in the building material 
business in Canada, and that his company had 
been especially prevailed upon by the increased 
volume of business and at a reasonable price. His 
view in the horoscope evidenced that prospects for 
1913 with the people of our northern neighbor are 
particularly bright. Messages from General Sales 
Manager Ford of that concern, who has been mak- 
ing a trip through western Canada, are particularly 
encouraging. Mr. Ford will spend Christmas with 
his sister in Seattle and then return through the 
States the middle of next month. 





The Cold Springs Lime and Stone Company, 
Springfield, Ohio, has been organized with a capi- 
tal stock of $50,000. Robert Mills, of this city, 
is president, and A. G. Steinman, of Cincinnati, is 
vice president. The new company has closed a deal 
for the purchase of the Strunk-Myers Lime Com- 
pany. 





A feature of the annual convention of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Chemical Engineers held in the 
Cadillac hotel, Detroit, Mich., this week was a 
paper read by Prof. E. E. Ware on ‘‘The Changing 
Rate of Setting Portland Cement.’’ The local com- 
mittee having charge of arrangements of R. A. 
Plumb, of the Trussed Concrete Steel Co., and L. D. 
Foree, of the Pennsylvania Salt Co. 
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CHICAGO CEMENT SHOW. 

The Sixth Annual Cement Products Exposition 
which is to be held at the Coliseum, Chicago, Jan. 
16-23, will bring together hundreds of thousands of 
persons interested in the manufacture, sale and 
use of cement, cement machinery and cement 
products. 

It will undoubtedly -be the largest gathering of 
individuals interested in the cement industry that 
is to be held this winter, and there is a possibility 
of the number of visitors being the largest in at 
tendance at any cement exposition yet held. Manu 
facturers of cement, waterproofing and cement ma 
chinery from all parts of the country have secured 
space at the Coliseum. The exhibits will prove of 
great educational value to all-who attend. 




















OMAHA CEMENT SHOW. 

The Board of Directors of the Nebraska Cement 
Users Association met at the Rome Hotel, Omaha, 
last summer, when arrangements were made and 
dates set for the annual convention and Mid-West 
Cement Show. 

The directors made arrangements for the Audi 
torium at Omaha for the dates February 4 to 8, 
1913. 

The outlook for a big show has never been bet 
ter. Crops all over the middle West are good. 
There has been a larger demand for cement 
throughout the country than ever before, and a 
good many cement users will be looking for new 
machinery and supplies. 

Also the fact that there will be no show nearer 
than Chicago this year, and that the show comes 
at a time that is neither too early nor too late in 
the season, has made the board feel that the pros- 
pect for a good show could not be brighter. 


THE NEW LOUISVILLE Y. M. C. A. 
BUILDING. 


The new home of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association of Louisville, Ky., now being erected 
at the northeast corner of Third avenue and Broad- 
way in that city by the Wells Brothers Company, 
of Chicago, will be a magnificent example of thor 
oughly modern fireproof construction, with wood 
practically eliminated, save for decorative purposes, 
and concrete and steel reigning throughout. 

The building will be one of the largest as well! 
as one of the finest used for the purpose in the 
country. Built by funds obtained through public 
subscription, its tastefulness and general beauty 
of appearance will be a source of pride to the citi- 
zens who contributed to its cost as long as it stands, 
which ought to be a good many years. It stands on 
a site fronting one hundred and forty feet on 
Broadway, directly opposite the splendid new 
eleven-story reinforced concrete Weissinger apart- 
ments, and runs back on Third avenue one hundred 
and sixty feet. 

The building is to be seven stories high, for the 
most part, with a high roof. A considerable space, 
measuring 100 x 86 feet, and running up four stories 
in height, is occupied by the main gymnasium and 
the auxiliary gymnasium in the rear part of the 
building; and save for this portion, the height of 
seven stories prevails throughout. Up to and in- 
cluding the fourth story, the primary steel con- 
struction used is sufficiently strong almost to sup- 
port the building of itself; but this in turn is em- 
bedded in reinforced concrete, and above the fourth 
story reinforced concrete without steel beams is 
used alone. The trim and window and door frames 
are of a handsome buff Bedford stone, which was 
dressed right on the job; and the curtain walls are 
of a handsome dark-red pressed brick. 

The concrete mixture used was one part of 
cement to 1% sand and 3 of gravel for the columns, 
and 1, 2 and 4 for the rest of the work, including 
the floor beams and the floor joints. The aggre- 
gate was, as indicated, clean washed river gravel, 
screened to %-inch sizes for the columns and 1 and 
14-inch for the remainder of the work. The mix- 
ing was done for the entire job by a Chicago mixer 
with a %-yard batch capacity. 

The floors are not a solid concrete slab, but con- 
sist of 6x 12x12 hard-burnt hollow tile, held in 





LOUISVILLE Y. M. C. A. BUILDING, SHOWING CON 
CRETE CHIMNEY 


place by 4-inch ribs of reinforced concrete be 
tween each row of tiles. The ribs have each two 
reinforcing rods, similar to those used throughout 
the building—three-quarters inch in diameter of 
twisted steel. 

The floor construction used is principally responsi 
ble for the fact that chutes are not and have not 
been used on the building for conveying the con 
crete mixture directly into place. It was feared 
that the force of the mixture would displace the 
tiles, and ruin the floors; and while some of the 
columns were poured in this manner, a good part of 
the concrete was handled from the point to which 
it was carried by chutes by Greeley two-wheeled 
concrete trucks, fifteen being used on the building. 

In addition to the steel used in the first four 
floors, four steel reinforcing bars were also used 
in all of the columns, three more being added in 
the outside columns and those above the fourth 
floor. 

All-wood forms are being used, made up under a 
system devised by the company, and found to be 
very satisfactory and economical. The forms are 
composed of six-inch boards in order to permit of 
different sizes being readily made up. Iron clamps, 
or braces, were used at the beginning of the work, 
but were found to be unsatisfactory, and the 
company reverted to its own system of wood strip 
braces, made of 1x6 strips passing under and 
around the form. The columns and beams in the 
first floor are, as usual, the largest, the second floor 
next, and the remainder are typical. 

The first three floors vary considerably in ar 
rangement, the remainder being typical. 

The work of construction proper started in the 
latter part of July, and has continued without in 
terruption ever since. The company has been 
remarkably fortunate in weather conditions, as 
there has been comparatively little rain up to this 
time, and no cold weather sufficient to interfere in 
any manner with the work. The lowest the ther 
mometer has yet fallen is 30 degrees, and this has 
had no effect whatever on the concrete. Tarpau- 
lins have occasionally been used to cover the floors 
after pouring, when there was prospect of a cold 
snap, but no really cold weather has yet occurred. 
If there should be extreme cold before the end 
of the conerete work, which will be complete in a 
few weeks, at the outside, the company is prepared 
to use every precaution to prevent freezing by 
heating the mixture and using salamanders if 
necessary. 





CENTRAL BUILDING OF LOUISVILLE Y. M. C. A, 


The structural steel used totals 210 tons; and 
there are about 2,600 cubic yards of concrete work 
in the entire building. The cement for the job is 
furnished by the Kosmos Portland Cement Com- 
pany, Kosmosdale, Ky., and the floor and roof tiles 
by the Vigo Tile Company, of Terre Haute, Ind. 

The main entrance and stairway are to be of 
Vermont Verde antique marble, and the floor of the 
lobby onto which the entrance gives is to bé of 
terrazzo, as are the main stairway and hall. Be- 
sides the lobby, the first floor will :contain the 
billiard and reading-rooms, the assembly-room, the 
general and other offices, the boys’ department, and 
the business men’s department, consisting of exer- 
cise-room, locker-rooms, and so forth. The base- 
ment is featured by the swimming pool, 75 x 30 
feet, of concrete faced with white tile; and here 
also will be the barber-shop, the bowling alleys, 
the toilet and locker-rooms, the kitchen and the 
cafeteria. 

The second floor contains the main and auxiliary 
gymnasiums, the banquet hall, the ladies’ parlors, 
lecture and class-rooms; the third, the running 
track, room for spectators at games and races, the 
suite of the State committee, and a number of bed- 
rooms; and the stories above are to be principally 
devoted to bed-rooms, fifty-six to a floor, with 
appropriate baths and toilets. On the roof, or 
eighth floor, will be located the laundry and the 
elevator machinery room, and a bricked-in hand- 
ball court, suitable for use in all weather. ‘ 

Two electric elevators will serve the building, 
and if these prove insufficient there is room for 
two more. The Otis Elevator Company will furnish 
the elevators. 

The entire building contains 118,000 square feet 
of floor space, with 90,000 square feet of floor tiles. 
As stated, about the only wood about the entire 
building is the base and trim in the rooms, except 
that the gymnasium and hand-ball courts will be 
floored with beech, and the bowling alley room with 
yellow pine. All other floors throughout the build- 
ing will be of cement and tile, making it as nearly 
fireproof as possible. The fine material for the 
various trims used in the building, consisting of 
vellow pine, poplar, quartered and plain white and 
red oak, and red gum, are to be furnished by the 
Alfred Struck Company, of Louisville. The Corey 
Scheffel Lumber Company supplied the rough lum- 
ber used in forms, ete. Sand and gravel came from 
the E, T. Slider Company, of Louisville. 

An especially noteworthy concrete feature is 
the smokestack to the east of the building, resting 
on a concrete foundation four feet thick and 
measuring eighteen feet square. The stack was 
built by the Weber Chimney Company, Chicago, 
on their patented design, with an inner chimney ex- 
tending up fifty feet of the one hundred and thirty 
feet of the total height above the foundation, leav- 
ing an air chamber four inches in width between 
the inner and the outer chimneys, The shell of the 
chimney is entirely of reinforced concrete, nine 
inches thick. 

McDonald & Dodd, of Louisville, are the arehi- 
tects who designed the building and have had 
charge of its construction, assisted by Shattuck & 
Hussey, of Chicago, as associates. The contract 
price for the building alone was $250,000, but the 
total cost, with wiring, heating and plumbing in- 
stalled, will be nearer $350,000; and the site and 
furnishings of the building will render the total 
value of the whole something like half a million 
dollars. The work is to be completed about the 
latter part of the coming February, and bids fair 
to come to a happy conclusion after as smooth a 
course as so large a contract ever has. 





CONCRETE IN ILLINOIS. 


Springfield, Ill., Dee. 19.—Enough orders ahead 
to run all winter despite a recent increase of one- 
third in eapacity is the happy situation in which 
the Myer concrete block factory, South Garden 
street, Peoria, finds itself. The plant has been 
remodeled and new machinery installed. 

W. J. Prose, concrete contractor of Milford, has 
purchased a Cadillae auto truck to be used in trans- 
porting his tools and material. 

Five blocks on High street in Carlinville will be 
paved next spring with a six-inch course of con- 
crete, twenty-four feet wide. The estimated cost 
of the improvement is $6,868. The new conerete 
highway under the supervision of the Illinois State 
Highway Commission recently was completed here 
and the public is pleased with this material. 

Henry Fehlker, of Springfield, secured the con- 
tract for the concrete work in the big Schnepp 
building, which is being erected by Mayor John 8. 
Schnepp. 

The Gund-Graham Company, of Freeport, had an 
exhibit of concrete burial cases at the ‘‘Made-in- 
Freeport’’ show in that city the first week in 
December. , 
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NINTH ANNUAL N. A. GC U. 


The ninth annual N. A. C. U. convention was held 
in Convention Hall of the Fort Pitt hotel, Pitts 
burgh, Pa., December 10, 11, 12, 15 and 14. 

The National Association of Cement Users is 
today recognized as the most important society 
devoted to the more intelligent and broader uss 
of concrete in the world. In the nine years of its 
history it has developed a large number of standard 
specifications which are so perfect and practical 
that not even a partial failure of any piece of work 
has ever been reported where the N. A. C. U. stand 
ard specifications have been employed. 

Only the older members can appreciate what the 
association has accomplished. In the midst of the 
present dignified and intelligent discussions there 
is no vestige left of the chaotic conditions that 
existed in the early days of the organization. 

Richard L. Humphrey, who has been president 
and leader of the society from the beginning, has 
devoted a large part of his time and effort in one 
steadfast policy of persistent progress. Along with 
him are the Vice-Presidents Edw. D. Boyer, Arthur 
N. Talbot, E. 8. Larned, and Ira H. Woolson, Treas- 
urer H. C. Turner, Secretary Edward E. Krauss, 
who have led the various divisions of the organ 
ization. 

All of these took part in the Pittsburgh conven- 
tion, as they have in nearly all of the preceding 
meetings. 

The preliminary meeting of the Board of Directors 
was held Tuesday afternoon, December 10, with the 
full board present, and the formal opening of the 
convention occurred at 8 o’clock in the Convention 


Hall. 


OPEN SESSION. 


— ee, 





President Humphrey called the convention to 
order with a few appropriate remarks, and intro- 
duced Mr. Charles J. O’Brien, city solicitor, who 
appeared as the substitute for the mayor of Pitts- 
burgh. In polished terms he expressed a hearty 
welcome to the delegates, and acknowledged the 
compliment to the city of holding the convention 
within her gates. He mentioned the progressive 
character of the people, the wide resources and 
recuperative powers of Pittsburgh. A pleasant place 
to live in, because well governed and deservedly 
prosperous, he hopes that the progressiveness of the 
city will catch a new spark from the progressiveness 
of the convention. 

Mr. Edward Stotz, representing the Architectural 
Institute of Pittsburgh, extended greetings and wel- 
come. At the same time he regretted that the meet 














EDW. D. BOYER, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


ing now on in Washington would prevent a larger 
attendance of architects at the convention. Che 
architects recognize that cement has opened a field 
the wholesome respect for concrete venerally held 
by the best men in the profession. In extending 
an official welcome on behalf of Pittsburgh engi 
of construction beyond conception at present. In 
time it will be used more freely for finished wall 
surfaces, Which will rapidly become popular as the 
contractors become more experienced. 

Mr. James ( Hardy, representing the Engi 
neers’ Society of Western Pennsylvania, expressed 
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neers, he put the club rooms at the disposal of vis 
iting delegates. 

Mr. James L, Stuart, representing contracting in 
terests of Pittsburgh, said the contractors intend 
to gain the best ideas of the eminent leaders of 
the concrete industry, and hoped that the dele- 
gates would find opportunity to visit some of the 
notable works, and during the week find their stay 
as profitable as the contractors expect to find this 
convention. 

Herr Julius Carstanjen, of Duisberg, Germany, 
extended a message of good will from the fellow 
workers in his native land. 

President Humphrey responded in his usual 
graceful manner, expressing the appreciation of 
the convention delegates of the welcome to Pitts- 
burgh so cordially expressed. He then introduced 
the first speaker of the convention, Mr. Arthur P. 
Davis, Chief Engineer of the United States Recla 
mation Service. 

THE USE OF CEMENT ON NATIONAL IRRIGATION 

WORKS. 
By Arthur P. Davis 

The art of irrigation is older than history, even in 
the United States The remains of ancient canal 
systems used by the aborigines are plainly evident in 
the valleys of southern Arizona and elsewhere Mod- 
ern irrigation on a considerable scale was first prac- 
ticed by the Mormons in Utah and by various small 
colonies in other localities. The early settlers turned 
water from the small streams upon the adjacent val- 
ley lands where it could be done often with no diver- 
sion dam at all, or with the crudest sort of shoal 
formed of rocks and brush In many cases no head- 
gate was provided and the development was limited 
to lands of good slope lying immediately contiguous 
to the streams Such work, of course, costing nothing 
except the farmer’s time, could only be effective in 
limited localities Where larger streams and larger 
canals were required, the association of a few farm- 
ers, with limited expenditure for material and equip- 
ment, accomplished large results where the circum- 
stances were favorable, and in this way for years 
irrigation gradually grew to extensive dimensions with 
very slight expenditure per acre. 

As these early favorable locations were utilized, 
more and more difficult enterprises were developed, 
requiring heavier construction work and more invest- 
ment of capital. In most cases this was carried on 
by co-operative effort, and the results were usually 
gratifying, though often reached through much effort 
and tribulation. 





As the prob d became progressively - 
more expensive apital was interested on a 
arge scale and efforts were made to pay interest on 
such investments from the results of irrigation The 
investment of capita iS such in this work ha with 
rare exceptions, proved unprofitable owing to the slow 
development of irge areas under irrigation and the 


accumulation of interest and operation costs during 
the process of settlement and subjugation of the soi 

As the engineering problems became more and more 
difficult with progressive development, various iws 
were passed designed to encourage the investment of 
private capital in il zation works On August 18 
1894, the President approved the so-called Carey Act, 
which provides machinery for the reclamation of pub 
ic lands under the authority of the State, with certain 
supervisory powers in the Secretary of the Interior 

The purpose of this act was to devote the value of 
the public lands after irrigation to the repayment of 
the capital invested in their reclamation and thus en 
courage private and corporate investment in this dire 
tion. Although this act has been in force about eighteen 
years, only a few of the states have accomplished any 
reclamation under its provisions, the total area reclaimed 
thereunder being less than 300,000 acres 

In view of the engineering difficulties of further 
large irrigation development, Congress passed an act 
in 1902 devoting the proceeds from the sale of public 
lands to irrigation construction The Reclamation was 
organized in the Department of the Interior for the 
prosecution of this work and has expended to date 
about $70,000,000 in the construction of irrigation 
works. 

Since its organization the Reclamation Service has 
used about 1,500,000 barrels of cement, representing 
about as many cubic yards of concrete It has built 
about 7,000 miles of canals, 69 tunnels aggregating 
111,000 feet, has built 18 storage dams and 25 diver- 
sion dams, about 2,000 concrete structures upon canals 
and about 32,000 wooden structures. It has built alto- 
gether 2,908 bridges with an aggregate length of about 
62,000 feet It has built 436 offices and dwellings, and 
about as many other buildings used for barns and 
storehouses It has constructed over 2,000 miles of 
telephone lines and has over 800 telephones in use. 
The total excavation of earth and rock is nearly 100,- 
000,000 cubic yards These works have provided a 
water supply for about 1,160,000 thousand acres, about 
one-half of which was irrigated during the past season 
by about 15,000 families. The projects now under con- 
struction, when completed, will supply water to over 
3,000,000 acres of land 

Practically all of these works require large storage 
reservoirs, long and expensive tunnels, flumes, pres- 
sure pipes and other expensive structures for carry- 
ing water through mountainous country to high bench 
lands, and most important of all, many miles of large 
canals must be carried upon steep side hills, which 
present peculiar difficulties both in construction and 
in maintenance. On such works as these it is hardly 
necessary to state that the most important material 
of construction is concrete, made by the use of Port- 
land cement, and the Service has up to date consumed 
about 1,500,000 barrels of Portland cement, incor 
porated into 1,125,000 yards of concrete or used as 
mortar in masonry dams 

In the construction of canals upon steep mountain 
sides cement has been used for lining the canals for 





a double reason By the use of lined canals a higher 
velocity can be attained at a given grade and the 
high velocities with such lining are not destructive. 


By this means a large amount of rock excavation is 
saved It is in general true that the actual expen- 
diture for conduit through a rock cut is less with a 
lined than with an unlined channel 

Where a side hill construction is not through rock, 
but is in clay or other varieties of earth, it often be- 
comes economical or necessary to use concrete lining 
for the purpose of pre seepage. The danger of 
such seepage is often the most serious menace to 
the safety of the canal by softening the earthy mate- 
rials and creating veins of lubrication by which with 
a very slight notice the lower banks of the canal will 
slide down-hill and turn loose an enormous volume of 
water under a high head, which immediately begins 
its work of destruction and in a few hours can cause 
damage that would pay for miles of cement lining. 

In some cases where a side hill is so steep as to be 
at nearly the angle of repose of the material, it is 
marmfestly impracticable to maintain a canal cut into 
such a hill without carrying the side cut clear to the 
top of the slope, and, in order to be safe, this must 
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¢ 
be flatter than the angle of repose, which is always 


an uncertain quantity Where this work is so heavy 
is to be impracticable, a flume or tunnel is necessary, 
and the Reclamation Service has had occasion to em 
ploy concrete in the construction of both. 


In the Tieton Canyon near North Yakima, about 
seven miles of such concrete flume was built on the 
mountain-side upon a bench made in the steep slope 
The location was so diffieult of access that it was 
found advisable to manufacture this flume in sections 


of two feet each at selected points in the bottom of 
the canyon, where water, sand, gravel and transporta- 
tion facilities were at hand After manufacture these 
shapes were hoisted to position and the joints were 
sealed with cement mortar This flume has been 
giving excellent service for two years 

In some regions the open soil causes heavy losses 
by seepage through unlined canals This seepage. 


under ordinary, fair conditions, will range from one to 
two cubic feet per day per square foot of wetted 
area In other words, the velocity of the water per- 
colating through the soi] is from one to two feet per 





day In the tighter soils this may be considerably 
less, and in open, sandy or gravelly material may run 
to ten times this velocity It is therefore often a 


very important matter to prevent such losses, not only 
on account of the value of the water itself, but on 
account of damage done to lands below by excessive 


percolation Various experiments have been carried 
out to determine the most feasible method of checking 
such percolation, such as puddling the canal, sprin- 


kling with oil, and lining with mortar or concrete. No 
lining within feasible cost has yet been developed 
except by the use of cement, and the Reclamation 
Service has lined hundreds of miles of canals with 
cement mortar or concrete By this means the 
velocity of the percolating water can usually be re- 
duced to a negligible quantity ranging from one- 
tenth to two-tenths feet per day The experience of 
the Reclamation Service has demonstrated that with 
the increasing value of water and cost of develop- 
ment, the use of cement for this purpose must be 
relatively much greater in the future than in the 
past 

A comparatively recent development which has been 
extensively used by the Reclamation Service is the 
manufacture of pipe for use under pressure and for 
conserving the water supply A large number of 
pressure pipes have been used for crossing depressions 
and also to serve as drops to carry water to lower 
elevations without destructive erosion One pressure 
pipe 46 inches in diameter and over 10,000 feet in 
length has been in use on the Umatilla Project about 
two years The major portion of this pipe is under 
110 feet static head and no perceptible leakage has 
oecurred Similar results with lesser heads have been 





obtained in numerous instances, and in no case has 
concrete pipe used by the Reclamation Service proved 
unsatisfactory In the earlier experiments it was 
deemed best to build the pipe continuously so as to 
avoid joints, but of late years the major portion of 


pipe used, especially in the smaller diameters, has 
been manufactured in lengths of from three to eight 
feet at some yard established where materials are 
convenient, and hauled to the point of use and laid 
in trenches. The joints are sealed with cement mortar 
and very satisfactory results obtained 

The stereopticon illustrations were very comprehen- 
sive in showing the great work that the government 
is now carrying on in the arid western portions of 
the country and the remarkable results which they 
have obtained so far The entire entertainment of 
the evening was voted a success on account of the 
pictures as well as the fulsome explanation presented 
by Mr. Davis 

Mr. Davis explained the early ideas and plans 
for irrigation, and from stereopticon illustrations 
give a vivid account of the work thus far attempted 
in the various western states. It was intensely 
interesting and instructive. 


WEDNESDAY MORNING. 


A portion of the morning session was given 
over to extemporaneous talks in respect to the 
experience of the speakers in the use of cement 
in sidewalks and floors, floors of bridges and cul 
verts. The greater part of the talks, however, 
was devoted to sidewalks, and were quite numerous. 
A strong tendency was shown in favor of one 
course sidewalks. It seemed to be the idea that 
these could be perfected so that the labor cost 
would be brought down to where it would offset 
the increased cost of cement. President Humphrey 
appeared to be in favor of perfecting a one course 
sidewalk and said that contractors ought to get 
into the habit of making that kind of walks and 
doing it well. He believed, he said, in using just 
enough cement to hold the aggregate together, inas 
much as the aggregate and not the cement is the 
rear wearing material. 

The business session was postponed until Thurs 
day morning at 9:30, when the annual report of the 
board of directors was presented and the elec 
tion of officers followed. 

The committee on reinforced highway bridges 
and culverts, Willis Whited, chairman, presented 
a tentative specification, which was not ready for 
adoption and will be taken up and perfected ready 
for adoption to present in next year’s convention. 

W. M. Denman, consulting engineer, Springfield, 
Mass., presented a very interesting paper on ‘‘ Pat 
ents Applying to Reinforced Conerete Design and 
Construction.’’ He showed how the number of 
patents covering conerete were increasing from 
vear to vear and illustrated and described some 
of the principal ones. There was quite a discussion 
following on patents. Several people claimed that 
some of the designs shown were not applicable, but 
the fact remains that the patents have been issued 
covering them and have been sustained in litigation 
before a court. 


The report of the committee on roadways, side- 
walks and floors, C. W. Boynton, chairman, was 
postponed until the afternoon when Mr. Talbot 
in the absence of Mr. Boynton was to read the 
same, 

One of the strong features of the session was a 
talk by Edward Hines, Road Commissioner, Wayne 
County, Michigan, on ‘‘The Conerete Roads of 
Wayne County, Michigan.’’ Good pictures of much 
of the road work were shown. The pictures not 
only illustrated the construction of the roads, but 
also showed other roads in that vicinity which had 
not been improved and which were so muddy as to 
be almost impassable. He also showed macadam 
roads in the same locality traversed by automobiles 
at varying speeds and the amount of dust raised. 

The paper of R. C. Stubbs, Contracting Engi 
neer, Dallas, Tex., was read, 


VIBROLITHIC PAVEMENT 
By R. C. Stubbs 

As it is being laid in Texas, is about as follows: 

The sub-grade is prepared as for any other pave- 
ment; then the concrete aggregate is brought and 
stored on the sub-grade A traction concrete mixer 
is then brought in, with charging bucket to material, 
and a chute is attached to discharge end of mixer 
This chute delivers the concrete to place of beginning 
in the street. 

Concrete is composed of one part Portland cement 
and five parts aggregate sharp sand and pebble por- 
tion passing a 4” mesh not to exceed 40 per cen 
nor be less than>33 per cent, using as much water in 
mixing as the mass will retain without draining after 
depositing. The concrete comes directly along the 
chute to the street and is immediately raked to ap- 
proximate grade 

After an-advance of a few feet, the surface is 
brought to a float finish by means of long-handled 
floats. 

Immediately upon this surface there is thrown a 
coating of crushed granite graded from %” to 114” 
This stone is applied until surplus matrix has been 
taken up. 

This surface is then ready for vibration, whic} 
operation is obtained by placing platforms along or 
across the street. Platforms are made up of %™%”x4” 
strips, cleated 4” apart Each platform is 20” wide 
along one side, forward platform clear projection lap- 
ping back on to other platform. When two or three 
platforms have been placed a vibrator mounted on 
rollers is rolled on to the first platform and passed 
along from one to the other as they are put to grade 
and concrete is brought to a very high state of 
density. 

As the work progresses, the platforms are brought 
forward and the granite surface street is immediately 
covered with sharp sand and wetted. 

This is the first operation and completes a stone 
6” thick, composed of 1 to 5 concrete, top 1” to 1%” 
loaded with stone of high abrasive resistance. A 
street without equalled load-carrying capacity. 

Surface being composed of granite, all parts have 
in equal resistance to abrasion, 

Granite being forced into the concrete with vibra- 
tion, they cannot be gotten ovt, but’ must wear out 

Vibrators being mechanical, they can be relied upon 
to treat all parts alike, the operator’s duty being sim- 
ply to roll them over the platforms to insure a con- 
crete of equal and even texture. 

Evenness of texture gives uniform power to over- 
come internal stresses High density means greater 
strength and a reduction of contraction and expan- 
sion factor from .0000065 to .0000032. 

Two or three days later the sand is swept off the 
surface into the gutter with stiff wire brooms and 
4” Tarvia A is poured at a temperature of 150° F 
and levelled with rubber rakes Immediately behind 
the levellers a coating of hard stone 4” to %” is 
spread in sufficient quantity to thoroughly coat the 
pitch Upon this is spread the gharp sand that has 
been swept into the gutter The surface is then rolled 
with a 500-lb. hand roller and street is held until 
concrete is 7 days old, and opened to traffic 

My object in placing this coat so soon is to retain 
original moisture in concrete that the process of 
hydration may be complete. Pitch may not adhere 
well to a moist mortar, but takes a firm hold on the 
granite surface. 

After 30 days traffic the surface irons down smooth; 
the small stones protect the pitch, while the sand fills 
the interstices, producing a very tough surface and 
will show a thickness of about %” 





I have reserved the proposition of contraction and 
expansion until I have thus far explained the placing 
of the pavement Now, I will state that I handle this 
feature by providing for contraction only, that is: 
I do not use the usual bituminous joints to take care 
of expansion as well as contraction, finding,that ex- 
pansion comes from two causes—absorption, and_ rise 
of temperature; and that contraction comes from five 
or more causes, the first being contraction from 
shrinkage during the first period of hydration. Other 
causes of contraction are not necessary to mention 
here, it being only necessary to consider the fact that 
contraction comes before expansion Therefore, if the 
slab contains a contraction stress throughout its mass 
sufficient to strain the growing bond, this stress will 
be relieved by small cracks at irregular intervals, 
following lines of weakness. 

My plan contemplates these cracks and forces them 
to come in straight lines wherever desired. By placing 
thin, wooden, planes %”x3”" on edge upon the prepared 
sub-grade in such manner that they will be buried 
in the concrete and will occupy the bottom half of 
concrete cross-section. 

Within 48 hours after the concrete has been laid, 
thin straight lines of relief will appear over the 
breaker strips In this way the street is laid mono- 
lithic, no stone being permitted of greater size than 
whose strength will take care of its stresses, there 
being so general distribution of breakers that no 
relief line gets of greater size than 1/16”, which is 
barely noticeable 

I prefer this kind of joint because they do not wear 
off on edges like a filled joint and are more economical 
than an armored joint 

I assure you, gentlemen, that I did not adopt this 
joint for vibrolithic pavement until I had proved the 
contraction and expansion factor varied with the void 
inversely with the density and would not use relief 
lines in other than highly dense concrete. If this 





crack is to be \” or greater, as it would naturally 
be with poured or porous concrete, I would not advise 
its use. 

From this description of vibrolithic, it can be seen 
that my theory of permanent pavement as an invest- 
ment is to get the value of the base. And, while I 
have devoted 25 years to the use and study of Port- 
land cement and its products, learning many of its 
peculiarities and believing it to be the greatest build- 
ing material used, I do not believe that ordinary con- 
crete is quite the answer, in the case of street paving, 
as material used for this purpose is given a most 
severe test. 

In concrete street paving, I think it is paramount 
that every square inch should have nearly the same 
strength, texture and abrasive resistance, 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON. 


According to program, the first topic of discus- 
sion was the Effect of Electric Current on Concrete, 
led by Messrs. E. B. Rosa, Burton MeCullum, and 
O. S. Peters, from the United States Bureau of 
Standards. The subject is one requiring a great 
deal of time, and brought out a great deal of inter- 
est from all of the members present, as it opens a 
broad field for future study. ‘ 

Mr. Talbot, in the absence of Mr. Boynton, read 
the report of the committee on roadways, sidewalks 
and floors. , 

It embodied a few minor changes in the standard 
specifications on these different subjects which have 
already been adopted and the report was sent by 
ballot by the membership without any change what- 
ever. 

Mr. L. H. Millar, of Cleveland, Ohio, gave an 
instructive paper describing the very interesting 
comparative fire test of partitions that were con- 
ducted last June in Cleveland. Seven different 
types of plastered partitions of usual constructional 
types were given fire tests of two hours at tem- 
peratures ranging from 1800 degrees to 1900°de- 
grees F. These partions made of Portland cement 
plaster spread upon metal lath with metal studs 
showed hetter than any of the others. 

Mr. H. B. MeMaster, of the Associated Metal 
Lath Manufacturers, Youngstown, Ohio, read his 
paper entitled ‘‘Diseussion of Metal Lath Construe 
tion,’’ which was very widely appreciated and was 
profusely illustrated with lantern slides to show the 
great progress that has been made in this line and 
the splendid work which the metal lath people has 
to their credit. More than one of the delegates 
pronounced that paper worth the price of admission 
to the association. 

L. C, Wason, chairman of the committee on con- 
crete surfaces, delivered the report of the commit- 
tee, which was as follows: 


PROPOSED STANDARD SPECIAFICATIONS FOR PORTLAND 
CEMENT STUCCO 
By L. C. Wason. 

Paragraphs marked “a’’ apply only to back-plastered 
wall without sheathing. 

Paragraphs marked “b’ apply only to walls with 
sheathing. 

All other paragraphs apply to both forms of con- 
struction 

MATERIALS, 

1. Cement The cement shall meet the requirements 
of the Standard Specifications for Portland Cement of 
the American Society for Testing Materials, and adopted 
by this association (Standard No. 1) 

2. Fine Aggregate shall consist of sand, crushed stone, 
or gravel screenings, graded from fine to coarse, passing 
when dry a screen having 4-inch diameter holes, shall 
be preferably of silicious materials, clean, coarse, free 
from loam, vegetable or other deleterious matter. 

3. Lime.—The lime shall be thoroughly hydrated either 
by the manufacturer, or the contractor. If hydrated by 
the contractor, it shall be slaked in sufficient water to 
make a soft paste and allowed to stand at least one 
week before being applied to the wall. 

_ 4. Hair or Fibre.—There shall be used only first qual- 
ity long cow hair, free from foreign matter, or a long 
cocoanut fibre well combed out. 

5. Coloring Matter.—-Only mineral colors shall be used, 
but no coloring matter which is affected by lime, Port- 
land cement or the elements is permissible. 

6. Water shall be clean, free from oil, acid, strong 
alkalies or vegetable matter. 

PREPARATION OF MORTAR. 

7. Mixring.—The ingredients of the mortar shall be 
thoroughly mixed to a uniform color, sufficient water 
added to obtain the desired consistency, and the mixing 
shall continue until the cement and lime are uniformly 
distributed and the mass is uniform in color and homo- 
geneous. 

The hair or fibre shall be added during the process of 
wet mixing. 

8. Measuring Proportions._Methods of measurement 
of the proportions of the various ingredients, including 
the water, shall be used which will secure separate uni- 
form measurements at all times. All proportions stated 
are by volume. 

9. Quantity.—There shall not be mixed at one time 
more mortar than will be used within one hour. Mor 
tar which has begun to stiffen or take on its initial set 
shall not be used. 

10. Hand Miring.—The mixing shall be done on a 
water-tight platform and the materials shall be turned 
until they are homogeneous in appearance and color. 

11. Consistency.—The materials shall be mixed so as 
to provide sufficient water to insure a proper bonding 
and a dense mortar free from voids, 


12. Retempering.—Retempering mortar, é. e., remixing 
with water after it has partially set, shall not be allowed 
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STRUCTURE. 

13. Framing.—Studs_ spaced at 12 inch centers 
wherever possible shall be run entirely from foundation 
to rafters without any intervening horizontal grain in 
the wood. These studs shall be tied together just below 
the floor joists by 6-inch boards which will be let into 
the studs on their inner side, so as to be flush and 
securely nailed to them. ‘These boards will also act as 
sills for the floor joists, which in addition will be securely 
spiked to the side of the studs. 

14. Bracing.-(a) At one point between each two 
floors, brace between the studding with 2x3-inch bridging. 

(bo) Bracing may be omitted, as the sheathing boards 
act as bracing. 

15. Sheathing.—(a) The lath is to be fastened direc 
to the studding and back-plastered and no sheathing 
boards are to be used. 

(b) Sheathing boards shall be not less than 6 inches 
or more than 8 inches wide, dressed on one or both sides 
to a uniform thickness of 7% inch. They shall be laid 
diagonally across the wall studs and fastened with two 
nails at each stud. 

16. Inside Waterproofing.—(a) The faces of the stud 
and for one inch back of the face on each side where 
the plaster may come in contact with them shall be 
thoroughly waterproofed with tar or asphalt. 

(b) Over the sheathing boards shall be laid in hori 
zontal layers, beginning at the bottom, a substantial 
paper well impregnated and thoroughly waterproofed with 
tar or asphalt. The bottom strip shall lap over the base 
board at the bottom of the wall, and each strip stfall 
lap the one below at least 2 inches. The paper shall lay 
over the grounds and under flashings at all openings. 
When required, the lower horizontal edge of each strip 
shall be cemented with hot or liquid tar or asphalt com 
pound, to the strip below and to the grounds of flash 
ings at all openings. All tacking shall be within 2 
inches of the top horizontal edge, where tacks will be 
covered by the lap of the strip above. 

17. Furring.—When furring strips form an _ integral 
part of the metal lath to be used, then separate furring 
strips as described in this paragraph are to be omitted. 

(a) Fasten galvanized or painted 44-inch crimped fur 
ring strips not lighter than 22 gauge direct to the stud 
ding, using 14-inch by 14-gauge staples, placed 12 inches 
apart. 

(b) Fasten %-inch galvanized crimped furring not 
lighter than 22 gauge over the sheathing paper and 
directly along the line of the studs, using 14-inch by 
14-gauge galvanized staples, placed 12 inches apart. The 
same: depth of furring should be adhered to around 
curved surfaces, and furring strips shall be placed not 
less than 114 inch or more than 4 inches on each side 
of and above and below all openings. 

18. Preparation of Origina Surface-—All roof gutters 
shall be fixed and down-spouts hangers and all other 
fixed supports and fasteners shall be put up before the 
plastering is done, so there will be no break made in the 
plastering where they are permanently fixed. 

To keep water from behind the plaster, all wall cop- 
ings, balustrade rails, chimney caps, cornices, etc., shall 
be built of concrete, stone or tile, with ample overhang 
drip grooves or lip, and water-tight joints. 

it wood sills are used, they should project well from 
the face of the plaster and have ample drip groove or lip. 

Metal lath shall be stopped far enough above the level 
of the ground to be free from ground moisture, Care 
should be taken that all trim be placed the proper dis 
tance from the studding or furring to show its right 
projection after the plaster is on. 

9. Lath.—The lath shall be not thinner than 24 
gauge, galvanized or painted, expanded metal lath weigh- 
ing not less than 3% pounds to the square yard, or 
woven wire lath, galvanized or painted, 19 gauge 2% 
meshes to the inch with stiffeners at 8-inch centers. 

20. Application of Lath.—Place lath horizontally over 
the furring strips, driving galvanized staples 14-inch 
14-gauge 8 inches apart over the ay strips into the 
studding. ‘The sheets of lath shall be locked or lapped 
at least 1 inch and tied at joints between studs both 
vertically and horizontally with 18 gauge wire. 

21. Corners.—There shall be 6-inch strips of metal lath 
bent around the corners and stapled over the lath, or 
the sheets ‘of metal lath shall be folded around the cor- 
ners a distance of at least 3 inches and stapled down, as 
opetied. Galvanized corner bead may be applied over 
the lath: 

22. Insulation.—(a) After the lath on the outside has 
been back-plastered, the air space may be divided by 
applying heavy building paper, quilting, felt or other 
suitable insulating material between the studs, fastening 
it to the studs by nailing wood strips over folded ends of 
the material. This insulation should be so fastened as 
to clear the 2-inch bridging, leaving the preponderance 
of the air space next to the plaster. Care must be taken 
to keep the insulating material clear of the outside 
Jlaster and to make tight joints against the wood fram- 
ng at the top and bottom of the spaces and against the 
bridging where the 3-inch face intercepts. 

(b) When quilting, felt, or other nsulating material 
is to be used it shall be applied to the sheathing boards 
under the inside waterproofing. 


Mortar Coats. 


23. Plaster.—Mix separately in the following propor- 

tion : 
(a) Lime Mortar.—To be made up at least three 
days before using. 
(a) 1 cu. ft. lime putty. 
4 cu. ft. clean sand. 
8 Ibs. clean long hair. 
(b) 1 cu. ft. lime putty. 
4 cu. ft. clean sand. 
No hair or fibre shall be used, 
(b) Cement Mortar.—2% ou, ft. clean sand. 
1 bag Portlarfd cement. 
Mix fresh in small batches as 
used. 

The lime and cement mortars should be measured care- 
fully and tempered separately. 

For first and second coats take equal parts of each and 
mix thoroughly together. - 

For final coat take one part of lime mortar without 
hair or fibre and five parts of cement mortar and mix 
thoroughly together. . 

24. Waterproofing—When a special waterproofing is 
to be added to mortar for stucco work, it shall be added 
in striet accordance with the specifications of the manu- 
facturer. 

25. Application—(a). The first coat shall be applied 
to the outside of the lath and pushed through sufficiently 
to give a good key. Over the face of the studs the plaster 
shall be forced well through the lath in order to fill 
ntirely the space between the lath and the stud. The 
backing coat shall be applied to the back of the lath and 
shall be thoroughly troweled so that the lath shall be 


entirely covered. The final coat shall be applied to the 
face of the first coat 

(b) ‘The first coat shall be applied to the lath and 
thoroughly pushed through against the inside water 
proofing so as to completely imbed the metal of the lath 
on both sides. Special care shall be taken to fill all voids 
around furring strips and where laths lap. 

The intermediate and final coats shall be applied in 
order and well troweled on to insure good contact with 
previous coats. 

26. Roughing.—Soon after applying and before the 
initial set has taken place, the surface of the coats which 
are to receive succeeding coats shall be roughened with 
a saw-toothed paddle or -other suitable device 

27.—Dampening.—Before applying mortar the surface 
of the preceding coat shall be thoroughly wetted to pre 
vent absorption of water from the fresh mortar. 


WEDNESDAY EVENING. 


President Richard L. Humphrey made his annual! 
address, which was a consideration of pictures on 
the screen, showing the use of concrete in mines in 
Europe. Some of the pictures he had gathered on 
one of his European trips showed the use of con 
crete in underground structure and storage houses 
above yround. 

The paper of Rear Admiral H. R. Stanford, Corps 
of Civil Engineers, U. 8S. N., was read by his 
assistant, C. A. Carlson, U. 8. N. It was a very 
interesting paper on the history of dry dock construe 
tion in the uses of cement. 

M. A. Long, architect of the Baltimore & Ohio 
railroad, read his paper, which was illustrated by 
lantern slides, on ‘‘ Reinforced Conerete in Railroad 
Work.’’ He went into great detail in showing some 
of the railroad’s construction work and stations. 

He was followed by James W. Phillips, assistant 
engineer, Department of Publie Works, Philadelphia, 
Pa. His talk was descriptive, in part, of the recently 
constructed coaling station of the Philadelphia & Ge 
mantown railroad and the manner in which water 
preofing was used. 

Frederick Auryansen, bridge engineer, the Long 
Island Railroad Company, Jamaica, N. Y., read his 
paper as follows: 


SOME RECENT APPLICATIONS OF CONCRETE IN RAIL- 
ROAD WORK. 
By FREDRICK AURYANSEN. 

The fact that the railroads of the United States use 
such a large percentage of the cement manufactured in 
this country makes the discussion of railroad structures 
before this convention quite appropriate. 

The reputation of concrete for railroad structures is 
based on the sure foundations of : 

(1) Cheapness. It is cheap because its constituents 
are cheaper and easier to handle than the units required 
in any of the other materials usually involved in large 
work. This reduces the construction plant to a minimum. 

(2) Speed of Construction. Not only is the process 
of mixing and placing concrete a more rapid one than the 
building of stone masonry, but delays in the receipt of 
particular parts are avoided, as the forms can ordinarily 
be built to suit the changing phases of the work, and 
little if any extra expense is involved in caring for mat- 
ters of immediate importance or urgency. Changes which 
would postpone the completion of wood, stone or metal 
structures for weeks or even months, can be effected in 
concrete with little delay, expense or risk. 
involving any considerable delay in the execution of the 
work, whereas other building materials have to be ordered 
in advance and when the channels of production are con- 
gested and orders have to be placed long in advance 
changes are almost out of the question, or are affected 
only at great cost either of time or money. 

(3) Permanence with Increasing Strength. Steel struc- 
tures require a considerable annual outlay for upkeep, 
the neglect of which always proves to be false economy ; 
while for most uses employing wood, its short life and 
increasing scarcity and value, combined with poorer qual- 
ity, long ago made concrete a close competitor in railroad 
structures, where durability is a prime essential. 

A further advantage in the use of a plastic material 
such as concrete is that irregular shapes are compara- 
tively simple of construction. In a skew arch for example 
the stone cutting is not a simple problem whereas with con- 
erete the principal thing to take care of is the proper 
disposition of the reinforcement, the regular forms veing 
merely extended beyond the skew end and provided with 
slight additional bracing to take up the unbalanced thrust 
of the wet concrete. Also, concrete can be deposited in 
masses as large or small as desired, depending upon 
the size of the job and the capacity of the mixer, and it 
can be either deposited in place or moulded into suitable 
shapes beforehand and placed after it has hardened. 

A recent development along this line is the use of con- 
crete track slabs, which may be cast either in a construc- 
tion yard or near the bridge site and after attaining suffi- 
cient strength, be put into permanent place during a 
favorable interval between trains. This type of construc- 
tion has been favored largely of late but on the Long 
Island Railroad the system has not been employed as it 
is considered better to use structural steel members capa- 
ble of supporting the full load, usually erecting them 
after diverting the traffic, which is not restored until the 
concrete slab has fully set. Several years ago thirty days 
was considered the least safe time for trains to pass over 
bridge slabs, but last month trains were run upon a half 
through bridge over Main street, Flushing, twelve days 
after the last concrete was deposited ; moreover the inten- 
tion was to use the bridge within a week after the slab 
was finished, carrying the ties temporarily upon eight 
lines of 100-pound rails per track to avoid cracking the 
slab. The steel frame is also a precaution against indis- 
cretions of the field force, such as taking down forms too 
soon; moreover the support of the forms is easier and 
cheaper than without the steel structure, and the objec- 
tions to shoring and bracing are eliminated. Highway 
bridges with I beam floor construction and which span 
more than two tracks, have heretofore been provided with 
intermediate supports consisting of steel columns and 
girders, which were encased in a concrete shell for pro- 
tection. A logical development of this system has led 
to the adoption of thin reinforced concrete intermediate 
walls, with refuge openings if the length is over sixty feet. 
Three such are designed and will soon be built at a saving 
of $7,000 by omitting the columns and girders. 


The first considerable use of concrete on the Long 
Island Railroad was in the Atlantic Avenue improvement 
begun in 1901, whereby grade crossings for several miles 
through the city of Brooklyn were eliminated The con 


struction included two subway sections each approx 
imately a mile long While this work was undertaken 
shortly after the beginning of work on the original 


New York subway, the tunnel sections differed materially 
rhe floor of the Long Island Railroad tunnel was paved 
with a concrete invert designed to take the thrust at the 
toe of the retaining wall but it proved in addition to 
be very valuable 2s a foundation for the track, which, 
probably on this account, has required much less main 
tenance than track carried by ballast on the ordinary 
subgrade Perhaps, however, the credit is not all due 
to the concrete flooring, as the roof of the subway pro- 
tects the track and its supports from the weather and 
from excessive variations of temperature. At any rate 
because of the good condition of these subway tracks 
an extensive use of concrete is contemplated in the track 
work of the Jamaica Improvement, now under way, the 
intention being to lay an 8” concrete slab under all 


switches and cross-overs. The New York Central Rail- 
road has also planned for similar construction where 
their tracks cross soft ground. The suggestion is ven 


tured that the time is probably not far distant when a 
concrete floor will cover railroad subgrades on sharp 
curves, and at all other points where main line tracks 
are subject to exceptionally severe service, and therefore 
require stronger foundations than simple ballast upon 
earth. 

The roof of the Atlantic Avenue tunnels consists of 
I beams or girders spaced five feet apart with unreinforced 
eoncrete jack arches one foot thick at the crown. In 
this first example of combined steel girders and conercte, 
no attcmpt was made to encase tne bottom ilanges of the 
beams and girders, as the clearance was close and it was 
theugit desirable to save every inch of height More 
over, there was some question of the feasibility of depos- 
iting concrete around and holding it securely to the bot- 
tom flange. Later experience has proved, however, that 
those fears were groundless and that it is by all means 
desirable to completely encase all steel over engine 
tracks. 

rhe Brooklyn terminal at Flatbush Avenue was the 
final section of the Atlantic Avenue Improvement to be 
completed. The first intention was to cover only part of 
the area of the terminal, the roof to serve as a storage 
yard for the cars of a projected surface line. This 
scheme was abandoned and a surface freight yard was 
laid out on the roof over the depressed passenger ter- 
minal, and the steel columns and girders for this pur 
pose were all erected when the plans were changed 
again, raising the freight tracks enough to give fourteen 
feet clearance over the street. The freight house, 120 
feet wide and 400 feet long, could not be made to fit 
the location of the steel, so a concrete grillage of cellular 
design was built on top of the original roof steel, accom- 
plishing easily what would have been a most tedious and 
expensive undertaking without it. 

The use of concrete piles has not been very extensive 
on the Long Island Railroad until the present year, in 
which about 500. sixteen-inch twenty-eight foot piles, 
some rolled and some cast on the flat, were used to sup- 
port the five 1,000-foot platforms of the Jamaica station. 
Being on a fresh fiil of about twenty to twenty-five foot 
height, considerable settlement is feared; but the track 
grade being fixed, the platforms must be carried by 
unyielding supports, for which conditions concrete piles 
seemed particularly well adapted, and besides were esti- 
mated to cost less than longitudinal walls, even with 
generous openings, but with footings spread to reduce the 
bearing pressure to a safe value. As a further great 
advantage, the driving process compacted and settled 
the filling within a zone of four to five feet radius, so 
there is even less probability of settlement than was 
anticipated. 

The experience with the rolled piles was not very sat- 
isfactory as quite a large percentage broke either in han- 
dling or driving but of 300 octagonal cast piles, not one 
was broken either in handling or driving and many of 
them were made during quite cold weather about a year 
ago. There are now under construction about 1,600 more 
of various lengths for several structures about to be built 
on soft ground; as their cost is not over 50 cents per 
foot ready to drive, they will probably be used hereafter 
instead of creosoted wooden piles, where the permanent 
saturation of the ground is mere or less uncertain. * 

The five concrete platforms now being built at Jamaica 
will each be 22 feet wide, and supported at 14-foot 
intervals by bents of two of the above mentioned concrete 
piles. The surface is inclined slightly from the center 
towards a line about 18 inches from the edge of the plat 
form and from this low point a rise of ™% inch to the 
edge of the platform is provided to prevent passengers 
from slipping towards the edge. The surface is checkered 
in 2-foot squares to facilitate the escape of rain water 
and is aJso indented with a spiked roller to avoid the 
excessive smoothness of a concrete surface, which results 
from the attempt by trowelling to make it dense and 
non-absorptive. Slipperiness is particularly objectionable 
on stairs, and on this account, in recent stair construc- 
tion for the Jamaica Improvement and elsewhere, instead 
of finishing the treads of concrete, bluestone of a dense, 
sharp, gritty texture has been used. Experience indi- 
eates that these treads will last under heavy traffic for 
many years, and after they have worn badly they can be 
turned over and used again: as their first cost is practi- 
cally no more than that of the so-called “Safety Treads.” 
probably the less durable “Safety Treads’ will not again 
be used in our work, especially where they are exposed to 
the weather. 

In the work of the Jamaica Improvement there is 
involved one system of tracks leading eastward to the 
central line and north side, and another set to the south 
side and the various beaches; similar conditions prevail 
with respect to the tracks leading westward from 
Jamaica, some of which turn to the northward towards 
Long Island City and the Pennsylvania station, in New 
York, while another series extends westward to the 
Brooklyn terminus at Flatbush Avenue. These diverging 
tracks in connection with the segregation of the east 
bound and westbound traffic at Jamaica involve three 
“jump” crossings, two of which are reinforced concrete 
boxes of double tube section, the third being a steel 
frame and concrete deck structure which carries four 
tracks over the others. In connection with the first of 
the reinforced concrete boxes a peculiar condition was 
encountered in the foundation of its east end, which 
came directly over Maure Avenue, a street carried under 
the géneral elevation of the new yard through a 32-foot 
arch. This construction would have been very difficult 
with any other material than concrete but under the cir- 
cumstances an extremely satisfactory solution was devel- 
oped, the wing wall for the box being designed as a con- 
crete beam to carry both its own weight vertically and 
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the thrust of the earth horizontally. The Maure Avenue 
arch was an interesting piece of work and though of 
only 32-foot span, partly made up for this by its length, 
which is 510 feet The centers consisted of steel ribs 
and wooden lagging upon which the reinforcing rods were 
assembled as frames and concrete poured in the ordinary 
way in sections of about 25 feet; but the unusual length 
of the structure and the consequent duplication made it 
very cheap. Another similar arch 551 feet long was 
built for Foley Avenue, and a third 211 feet long is 
projected for Church Street, so that altogether the actual 
cost of form material for these three arches of 1,272 
feet aggregate length, becomes almost negligible 

Subways. At stations and at some other points, public 
convenience demands crossings for pedestrians. At grade 
there is added to the danger from trains that of the third 
rail; the overhead bridge is usually unsightly, and people 
object to climbing; whereas they will go down stairs 
into a subway though the climb out waits at the other 
end. A pumber of these have been built from 6 to 10 
feet wide and about 7 feet high. Only concrete has been 
used during the last 6 or 7 years. In some cases where 
the ground water level was only a foot or two below the 
track, the difficulty of waterproofing, while great, was 
successfully overcome, 

A problem of insufficient footings for a viaduct on filled 
ground is before us. What material but concrete could 
solve it? ‘The proposition is to shore up the structure, 
column pedestals and all, and after excavating two feet 
or so below insert either beams or rails unless by means 
of rods a simpler solution in reinforced concrete can be 
found. 

Another problem is the repair of the brick floor arches 
of two bridges at Long Island City. The mortar pointing 
has been deeply eroded under the force of the blast from 
switching engines, whose stacks are but two or three 
inches clear of the structure. While a definite plan has 
not been adopted as yet, some experiments with the 
cement gun indicated that not only could the joints be 
repointed, but steel rods could be built into a concrete 
facing of gunite between the soffit of the arches and the 
elearance line. Experiments and calculations indicated 
that enough steel could be incorporated into the struc 
ture to make the floor self-supporting, or in other words 
relieving by so much the duty now devolving upon the 
badly corroded I beams which carry the arches. At the 
same time the flanges of the beams would be covered to 
prevent further deterioration. 

To avoid the expense of piles, reinforced concrete wall 
footings have been very successfully used on Long Island 
railroad work, extending them so that uniform pressures 
are obtained over the whole base. Generally column 
pedestals are of a depth to require reinforcement, for 
tension but not for shear, this type being estimated 
cheaper than gravity sections. Where the foundation is 
very yielding, an important factor in the design of a wall 
is its weight, which is a minimum with the reinforced 
type; the very thin walls with buttresses have but slight 
additional advantage over a wall of 20 per cent section, 
and the latter is a great deal easier to build. Most of 
our work has employed gravity walls, but the semi-rein- 
forced section, using either old rails or large sized rods 
is making a very favorable showing. On fresh filling 
and when the precise position of the wall is not vital, 
the lengthening of the toe is a simple and cheap expedient 
to avoid settlement of a wall. But when it is important 
for a wall to stay where it is built, the footings may be 
earried to the original surface through the filling, coring 
out a generous section of the foundation course. In one 
bridge foundation on soft muck where piles were used, 
the thrust of the embankments on the two abutments was 
balanced by concrete struts 3x4 feet, carried on piles 
just below the street surface. Before the struts were 
finished the filling behind one abutment was begun, but 
was suspended when it was found that one wing wall had 
begun to rotate, but this action was stopped by complet 
ing the struts. 

Round-house construction offers a particularly favor 
able opportunity for concrete. The Long Island Railroad 
is fortunate, however, in the tendency to extend the elec- 
tric zone, reducing the mileage operated by steam, so 
there has been no new round house construction for some 
time While the products of the combustion of coal are 
injurious, coal itself is also, both to steel and wooden 
trestles, so that all new coal trestles on Long Island 
have either concrete piers or the steel members are 
encased in concrete for protection. 

To stop a train, there is hardly a better bumper than a 
pile of earth at the end of the track. But it is unsightly 
and perhaps not quite as positive as the Ellis bumper, 
which has been extensively used on Long Island. As a 
new departure, several concrete bumvers are soon to be 
built if the full sized test proves satisfactory. It is fully 
anticipated that the car will be tested to destruction. 

For low platform, old 8x16 trestle timbers or new 6x12 
have been used for curbing, but with the replacement of 
the timber trestles by concrete arch or slab bridges or 
by pipes, the supply of the second hand timber is insuffi- 
cient, and hollow concrete curbing is now being used 
instead. The sections are 6x12 inches with a 3x8-inch 
core to reduce their weight. They are 10 feet,long with 
a % inch rod 9 feet 6 inches long in each corner. The 
curbs and posts are moulded in the stock yard and 
taken thence to the site, set to grade and line and bolted 
together at a cost of about 50 cents per lineal foot of 
curb 

Fences, One of the most satisfactory of the small 
uses developed for concrete is for fences; right of way 
posts for instance, can be made which cost only about 
45 cents each, which means that the cost of the fence 
per lineal foot, spacing the posts 20 feet apart and 
using woven wire, is as little as 10 cents. An elabora- 
tion for bridges consists in the use of galvanized iron 
pipe instead of the wire, but under certain conditions 
neither of those types are sufficiently exclusive. The 
small boy is at times strongly tempted to drop or throw 
stones at trains passing beneath a bridge, but a high con- 
erete fence at the sides of the bridge shuts off his view 
of the results, and to that extent discourages his efforts ; 
the passing of trains under a bridge is also more or 
less disturbing to horses; the enclosure of freight yards 
by a visual barrier is important For these reasons, the 
Long Island Railroad has built a great deal of solid 
slab concrete fence spacing the posts, which are about 
7 inches square, approximately 10 feet apart and erect- 
ing a 38-inch slab between posts Former practice has 
been to first cast the posts in place then the slabs in 
place, but it is difficult to hold reinforcement in the 
middle of such a thin slab and at the same time get the 
conerete thoroughly into the forms. In a few posts, 
the steel is too near the surface and has rusted enough 
to flake off the thin concrete covering. A contract involv- 
ing 12,000 feet of fence is therefore being executed now, 
premoulding both posts and slabs flat on the ground, the 
slab rods being merely laid into the half-filled forms, 
which are then filled to the top. The intention is to 
aceurately locate the post foundations, which will have 
cored holes to receive the rods extending from the bottom 


of the posts as dowels, the cored holes to be filled wit 
grout before setting the posts. The slabs will be erected 
at the same time as the posts, making a simple and 
complete operation. 
_ Concrete has proved very serviceable in the construc 
tion of electric substations on the Long Island Railroad. 
rhe foundation walls are provided with all sorts of 
recesses and openings for the passage of conduits and 
many of the conduits are built directly into the walls and 
floors; the intricacy of the conduit systems, however. is 
all covered by the concrete envelope and the iron pipes 
serve to some extent as reinforcement although they are 
not assumed to have any value in iuis respect. For the 
structures to carry the switches, brick has heretofore 
been used, but the expense of setting pressed brick with 
the desired accuracy was so much greater than ordinary 
brick work that concrete slabs cast in the same manner 
- ne ae slab have been used with great success for 
Concrete pipe for culverts has not proven altogether 
desirable, It is so heavy in the baton Ho Rony — 
crane 1s required to handle it and the consensus of 
opinion appears to be that cast iron is cheaper in 
place than concrete pipe. 
For cattle guards it is found that triangular sec- 
tions 9 inches high and 8 feet long, reinforced with 
three 4-inch rods are very satisfactory. Niches are 
left in both edges, about 6 inches apart, so that one 
spike suffices to hold both adjacent guards. The ends 
are rounded off to prevent unsightly breakage. These 
are giving better service than either the old wooden 
guards or the newer vitrified sections 
Waterproofing. The waterproofing of 
probably given as much trouble and 
ful consideration as any question having to do with 
this substance. Several years ago we considered an 
asphalt pavement sufficient protection for highway 
bridges, but time has indicated that this is not so 
If the Structures are to be made as nearly permanent 
as possible, the concrete should be very carefully 
mixed with a maximum density as the object, and 
deposited with a minimum number of joints either 
horizontal or vertical; but in addition to this, thor- 
ough waterproofing is considered necessary, preferably 
by the so-called “Membrane Method,” generally using 
5-ply Barrett felt and pitch; two layers of feit then 
an intermediate layer of reinforced felt or “Tartex,”’ 
in order to prevent the cracking of the membrane 
through expansion or shocks, then two more layers of 
felt. This method is now used for both highway and 
railroad bridges; in the case of the former the asphalt 
paving blocks which are generally used are laid 
directly upon the waterproofing in a %-inch bed of 
stiff mortar and the joints either grouted or poured 
with pitch, while with the railroad bridge decks the 
waterproofing is protected from being punctured either 
by the tools of laborers or the pounding of ballast 
under traffic, by using a layer of ordinary brick, like- 
wise laid in a cement mortar bed. In’ the case of 
deck bridges the fabric and brick are carried up the 
inside of the parapet to at least a foot height above 
the deck, or to the top of rail, whereas with the half- 
through construction the waterproofing is carried from 
the top of the slab up an inclined surface to flash 
under either the top flange of shallow girders or 
ar See by or bent plate riveted to the 
s ee 7 s ; 
sy Fy Pp girders at about the elevation of the 
The method of handling concrete w as P 
some time past been favored by the Pty es 
road Construction Department is to set up the mixer 
in a pit, so that the ingredients can be either wheeled 
to it in barrows or delivered in small narrow gauge 
cars, which are loaded with stone, sand and cement 
directly from the cars in which they are delivered 
After mixing, the concrete is hoisted in a bucket and 
discharged into a hopper, being fed thence into bug- 
gies and wheeled along the various runways to the 
desired point. Spouting has been tried but with 
not very wet mix has not 1 
the method in vogue. 
By far the largest concrete job ever undertake 


concrete has 
requires as care- 


a 
proved as satisfactory as 


the Long Island Railroad is the four-track a 
3,530 feet long, at East New York. Two tubes will 
be for Long Island Railroad trains to Manhattan 
Beach and two will be for the New York Connecting 
Railroad, This work involves 100,000 cu. yds. of 
concrete, reinforced with 2,400 tons of steel rods. It 


will probably all be executed in open trench 
_ The appearance of frame structures 
inferior to that of concrete structures for two reasons: 
First, if the maintenance of the former is curtailed 
the appearance is greatly marred; and, second, ordi- 
narily the lines and surface finish cannot be made as 
pleasing as with the concrete. The usual practice on 
the Long Island Railroad is to rub the surface with 
a carborundum brick, wetting with plain water during 
the operation. A brand of cement has been in yse 
for two or three years which has given exceptionally 
white surfaces under this treatment, and altogether 
it has proven decidedly satisfactory. For a bridge 
recently begun, the foundations will have a surface 
finish approximating that used for bridges built in 
ro Sty rf or during several years past, but 

y Ww 1ave architect re ant in ¢ io 
he aetaes mee ural treatment in addition to 

A highway bridge built two years 
Spring well indicates the difference between the ap- 
pearance of a frame and concrete structure. This 
bridge is carried by small abutments and intermediate 
piers to span a deep cut. The floor is of I-beams 
encased in concrete, only the exterior line of beams 
which carry the fence parapet having the arched 
soffit. Almost any steel bridge which could be built 
in the same situation would suffer by comparison 

Concrete lends itself very nicely to obtaining effects 
under false pretenses; for instance, to save materials 
piers may be pierced with arched openings with a 
very pleasing effect, although, of course, we know 
that no arch action takes place. Likewise, a plate 
girder bridge which would not have a particularly 
pleasing outline may be hidden by a screen of con- 
crete (Continental Ave.), enhancing its appearance 
very materially at comparatively slight cost. 

The Continental Ave. Bridge is at Forest Hills 
where the Sage Foundation Homes Company is devel- 
oping a beautiful suburb. The combination of red- 
tiled roofs and brick panels with the gray concrete 
of which the houses are built makes a very pleasing 
effect, the warm tone being repeated in the stucco 
work on the bridge, by mixing in a considerable pro- 
portion of the red roofing tile, broken into small bits. 


THURSDAY MORNING. 
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The morning session was given over to discussions 
along the line of measuring concrete, nomenclature 


and the meeting of sections on reinforced concrete 
and building laws. 

Norman 38. Sprague, superintendent, Bureau of 
Construction, Department of Public Works, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., followed with an illustrated talk on ‘‘Re- 
cent Application of Concrete and Reinforced Concrete 
in the City of Pittsburgh.’’ His paper contained 
many points of great interest and the stereopticon 
views properly illustrated the information contained 
In it. 

President Humphrey then announced that the paper 
of John E. Conzelman, chief engineer, Unit Con- 
struetion Company, St. Louis, Mo., would be pre- 
sented later owing to the slides not being delivered 
by the express company. 

Secretary Krauss thereupon redd the annual report 
of the board of directors. He stated that the present 
membership is 750, and that the work being carried 
on by the association along the line of standard speci- 
fications had met with much appreciation by munici- 
palities generally and much of the plans had been 
accepted wholly or in great part by engineers. 

He then read a message which had been drafted 
by the board, lamenting the death of Perey S. Hud- 
son, and expressed the sympathy of the organization. 

Secretary Krauss announced that no session would 
be held on Thursday evening in order to allow the 
members to attend the opening of the Cement Show. 

Mr, Larned made a number of recommendations 
in respect of extending the membership and further- 
ing the work of the association. His remarks were 
received with much interest. 

The report of the committee on the nomination of 
officers was heard and accepted by those present, and 
the following officers were elected: 

President—Richard L. Humphrey, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Vice-President for two years—Arthur N. Talbot, 
Urbana, II. 

Vice-President for one year—L. C. Wason, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

Treasurer—H. C. Turner, New York, N. Y. 

DIRECTORS FOR TWO YEARS. 

First District—W. L. Church, Boston, Mass. 

Fourth District—W. P. Anderson, Aucumato, N. J. 

Fifth District—B. F. Affleck, Chicago, Il. 

DIRECTORS FOR ONE YEAR. 

Second District—E. D. Boyer, New York, N. Y. 

Third District—E.L. Rausonie, Dunellen, N. J. 

Sixth District—Chas. Derlech, Berkley, Calif. 

Treasurer Turner stated that owing to the pressure 
of other matters he would be unable to serve, but 
that he would attend to the matters pertaining to 
the treasurer’s office until an appointment could be 
made. 

After the election of officers, President Humphrey 
announced that the automobiles which would convey 
the members to the Heinz plant were waiting, and 
the meeting was adjourned until 2:30 in the after- 
noon to allow the party to inspect the institution of 
the Heinz company. 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON. 


The meeting was not called to order Thursday 





afternoon until about 3:00 o’clock. 


The paper of John E. Conzelman, chief engineer, 
Unit Construction Company, St. Louis, Mo., on ‘‘ The 
Present Status of Unit Methods of Reinforced Con- 
erete Construction’’ was read in his absence by Mr. 
Chas. Watson. 

Chairman Robert A. Cummings, of the committee 
on measured concrete, presenting proposed standard 
method of measured concrete construction, submitted 
the report of that body. 

One of the papers of great interest which was read 
during the afternoon was that of Arthur R. Lord, 
structural engineer, Chicago, Ill., on ‘* Measurement 
of Actual Stresses in a Cantilever Flat Slab Rein- 
forced Concrete Floor Having Rectangular Panels.’’ 
It was illustrated with slides and after its reading 
considerable discussion followed. 

President T. L. Condron, of the Condron Company, 
Chicago, Ill., followéd Mr. Lord with an illustrated 
paper on ‘‘ Principles of Design and Results of Tests 
on Girderless Floor Construction of Reinforced Con- 
erete.’? At the conclusion of the reading of his 
paper, Mr. Condron was asked a great number of 
questions pertaining to the buildings completed and 
in progress of construction in which the methods of 
his company figured. 

The paper of Sanford E. Thompson, consulting en- 
gineer, Newton Highlands, Mass., on ‘‘ Rigid Frames 
and Arches of Reinforced Concrete in Building Con- 
struction’’ was then presented, accompanied by 
stereopticon views, and contained much helpful infor- 
mation with respect to the subject treated by Mr. 
Thompson, 

Assistant Professor W. A. Slater, University of 
[llinois, Urbana, Il., read the final paper of the day. 
His subject was ‘‘Tests to Determine Lateral Dis- 
tribution of Stresses in Wide Reinforced Concrete 
Beams,’’ and was accompanied by several didgrams 
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showing in detail the findings of his investigations. 
Several photograph slides were also shown bearing on 
the subject matter. 

The meeting then came to a close for the day, in 
order that the members might attend the formal open- 
ing of the Cement Show at Exposition Hall. 


FRIDAY MORNING. 


The committee on the application of stucco made 
its report, which was amended considerably and 
passed to letter ballot. 

Sanford E. Thompson, chairman of the commit 
tee on standard specifications and methods of tests 
for concrete materials, read his report, which was 
passed to letter ballot. 

The report of Chairman William M. Kinney, of 
the committee on aggregates, was also read and 
passed to letter ballot. 

P, H. Bates, chemist, Bureau of Standards, Pitts 
burgh, Pa., presented the next paper, on ‘‘The Con- 
stitution of Portland Cement. Some Results Ob- 
tained at the Experimental Cement Plant of the 
Bureau of Standards.’’ His paper was listened to 
with great interest and considerable discussion fol 
lowed. 

One of the best papers read during the convention 
was that of Raymond W. Dull, of Raymond W. Dull 
& Co., Aurora, Ill. Mr. Dull’s subject was, ‘‘Sand 
and Gravel Washing Plants,’’ and is a topic with 
which he is thoroughly familiar. It was illustrated 
with stereopticon views, showing the reproduction 
of blue prints and also photographs of plants already 
erected. Mr. Dull was asked a number of questions 
regarding the amount of sand and gravel which 
could be washed in a ten-hour day, ete. 

President Humphrey then announced that the 
meeting would stand adjourned until 3:30 P. M., 
and also stated that the afternoon session would 
be necessarily short in order to allow the members 
to prepare for the banquet which would be held at 
7:30 P. M, 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON. 


The afternoon session opened with a very inter 
esting paper, which was illustrated by stereopticon 
views, by Julius Carstanjen, Duisburger Cement 
waren Fabric, Carstanjen and Co., Duisburg, Ger 
many. Mr. Carstanjen’s subject was ‘‘The Man 
ufacture of Concrete Products (Artificial Stone, 
Cement Pipe, ete.), in Germany,’’ and 
be of much information to his audience as to 
the methods which obtained in that country. 
Owing to the fact that the time for the reading of 
the afternoon’s papers was limited because of the 
banquet at 7:50, the discussion was somewhat cur 
tailed; still quite a number of questions were 
answered by Mr. Carstanjen. 

Another interesting paper was that of Mr. Adolph 
Schilling, Philadlephia, Pa., which followed, on 
‘*The Coloring and Texture of Concrete Products.’’ 
Mr. Schilling’s talk was illustrated by lantern 
slides, showing many specimens of beautiful statue 
work which had been modeled in cement over steel 
forms, and dlso ornaments of various kinds, foun 
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tains and fences. He was asked a number of ques- 
tions with regard to the use of color in cement. 

Rudolph J. Wig, of the Bureau of Standards, 
Washington, D. C., read a paper on ‘‘The Progress 
of the Work in Cement and Conerete of the Bureau 
of Standards.’’ 

On account of the lack of time for further read 
ings the paper of E. 8. Fowler, of the Universal 
Portland Cement Co., Chicago, Ill, on ‘‘Silos and 
Small Grain Tanks of Concrete,’’ was read by title 
only. 

Secretary Chapman then read the report of the 
committee on resolutions, which contained, in part, 
a vote of thanks to the officers of the association, 
the citizens of Pittsburgh, the contributors of pa 
pers which were presented and the technical press 
for the interest shown during the convention. 

The convention was then adjourned until 9:00 
o’clock Saturday, when it paid a visit to the 
United States Government Testing Laboratories 
Forieth and Butler streets, Pittsburgh. 


THIRD ANNUAL BANQUET. 


The banquet was the greatest ever. According 
to announcement it was spread in the English Room 
of the Fort Pitt. President Richard L. Humphrey 
oceupied the high seat in the center. Nobody 
knows or cares about the long list of good things 
that the chef sent out. He was in a good humor 
and kept one thing after another coming along 
in rapid fire succession and it was all good, inelud 
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ing that particular brand of light colored cider 
from Rader’s private cellar Banquet Hymns 
the Rock PrRopwucts staff and sung by all the gifted 
libretto’s present, started the sport. George Bart 
lett’s superb basso was recognized in the renditio1 
of the first anthem. When America was sung E 
ward Boyer took the lead with his rich tenor, while 


Ray, Hilles and Lewie Ferguson reflected touch 
ing altos In this patriotic piece R. P. Miller and 
L. C. Watson did the bass splendidly, while H. ¢ 

1 in the volume wit! 


Turner and E. 8S. Larned fille 


their full baritones There was another cours 
after this of ‘‘suspicious salad’’ and then Ben 
Affleck’s clear cut tenor led off with ‘‘A Concrete 


Bonnie.’’ W. W. Schouler and Bert Swett quickly 
fell in with baritone and soon the great room was 
ringing with Dear Bobby Burne’s immortal tune. 
C. W. Boynton and Charley Schmutz carried the 
bass of this lovely ditty while Jim Brainard and 
Bill Clyde hummed the air joyously. Tom Con 
dron made some pretty alto notes in the Bonnie 
song also. 

When ‘‘Old Joe Aspben’’ was sung Richard 
Humphrey became the chorister, supported witl 
the tenor by Wm. Kinney, who can sing anything, 
and Hall led the baritones, assisted by Ben Rader 
and D. J. Kennedy Chis selection was a complete 
suecess because Clarence Arp, Charley Watson and 
Arthur Maynard made the fine bass notes about 
which the melody clusters. After the roast shoot 
there was a brief pause, broken pleasantly by Will 
Powell’s sweet tenor starting ‘‘Billy,’’ that touch- 
ing and popular hymn written especially for the 
occasion. It was a winner for Ray Dull, Cloyd 
Chapman, and Harry Scott filled out the leading 
quartette in which all joined enthusiastically. Of 
all the singers there and their attainments we have 
not space to comment further, but it was wonder- 
fully elevating and instructive as well as amusing. 

President Humphrey introduced the toastmaster 
of the evening, who proved to be George H. Nelson, 
of Pittsburgh. He told all the secrets of Ben Rader 
first, and then introduced Mr. George R. Wallace, 
a Pittsburgh lawyer, who knows all about concrete 
and instructed the chairman of all committees in 
detail of their particular responsibilities, referring 
in the strongest terms to the proper use of tools. 

The toastmaster took a fall out of the bunch 
about the need of reinforcement, and then he in 
troduced John R. Scott, of Pittsburgh, who is a 
mixer. Like Carnegie, he is a braw Scott in fact, 
and he shot off a bunch of rockets of eloquence, 
some of which have not come down yet. If there 
is any phase of mixing which he did not cover, this 
record sayeth not. 

The next man to speak was Dr. Johnson, of 
Pittsburgh. He gave us some new ideas about the 
use of conerete for coffins which he admitted are 
right in his own line. His instructions about the 
use of the cement gun were also highly appreciated 
by the technical gentlemen present, who had pre- 
viously had doubts about its practicability. After 
admitting that he was a candidate for the cement 
coffin, the very enjoyable affair came to a close, 
by President Humphrey calling for ‘*‘A Concrete 
Rouse’’ from the hymn book, and the jolly meet- 
ing broke up amidst the grandest good cheer. 

The Seribe of Rock Propucts made this verbatim 
record of the proceedings with the handsome silver 
souvenir pencil presented at each cover by Edw. 
D. Boyer, of the Atlas Portland Cement Company. 

The banquet committee of the Pittsburgh Con- 
vention certainly made good. 
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FIRST ANNUAL 


The Pittsburgh Cement Show threw open its doors 
to the public Thursday, December 12, 1912, with 
every exhibit complete, and a great throng of 


people crowding in to witness for the first time 
the wonders that are possible only with cement. 

The Exposition Hall stands upon historical ground 
Here the first structure to be erected by white 
men in Pittsburgh was built, the block house, a 
replica of which stands hard by. Upon this spot 
Papa George Washington once stood and looked 
down the river. It was the furthest west he ever 
made in his career He reported to his superiors 
that the white man’s interest in this continent 
would hardly ever extend further west than this 
point, and recommended an improved fortification 
of Fort Pitt for that reason. Papa G, W. never 
heard of Portland cement, or that fort he ordered 
would still be here as a part of the present exhi 
bition, for he was a man of excellent judgment and 
a first class military engineer. 

Whilst the band discoursed sweet strains the 
happy, good natured Pittsburgh crowd promenaded 
through the pretty pergola at the entrance and 
jostled about to study the exhibits. The exhibitors 
were fresh and keen for business, and they showed 
their appreciation of the grand opening by the 
cordiality of their greetings to all ot the visitors. 

The decorations were perfect and taken altogether 
it was a much more attractive show than could have 
been expected—better than either of those held at 
Madison Square Garden, New York. 

The second day of the big cement show saw many 
new faces in the spacious Exposition Hall, some 
strange and others familiar to those who have at 
tended the cement shows for a number of years. 

The biting cold weather and whipping wind of 
the previous day were not in evidence, and there 
fore the attendance was large both in point of 
those who came to view the interesting exhibits 
and those who came to purchase material and equip 
ment. 

The magnitude of the possibilities of cement and 
the character of the exhibits signally impressed 
those as yet slightly informed or uninformed alto 
gether upon the subject of concrete construction or 
manufacture. 

The interest manifested by the visitors was grat 
ifying to those who have labored to educate build 
ers to the use of this all-sufficient material and 
what may be accomplished with it alone or in con 
nection with other mediums of construction. 

The lay out and decorations of Exposition Hall 
excelled in good taste anything yet offered in the 
way of a cement show. It was a happy thought 
to make the formal garden of the center feature 
so as to make by suggestion December as pleasant 
as May. It was an all around sensible show, and 
the local interest was plainly in evidence in the list 
of exhibitors. They all claimed to be doing a big 
business, and it was evident that it was a strictly 
business show. ; 

The musical numbers so feelingly rendered by 
Rocereto’s band was received by the crowd with 
due appreciation, as indeed good musie should be, 
and an air of receptiveness seemed to permeate the 
great throng which listened in unrestrained interest 
to the explanations of those in charge of the booths 
of what can be done with cement and its allied 
machinery. 

Altogether, the day was a complete success. 

The closing days of the great cement show saw 
the historical old town filled to the brim with visit 
ors who made their final destination Exhibition 
Hall. The aisles of the spacious structure rang with 
the creaking of machinery, interested groups could 
be seen in front of the booths, the spirit of com 
merce and the progress of the development of ce 
ment and its possibilities seemed to prevail amongst 
the throngs who attended the show the previous 
days. 

That it was a business show is undoubted, and 
many purchases were recorded by those in charge 
of the booths. In many respects it was an educa 
tional show, for there were on exhibition new types 
of machinery, new methods of manufacture, new 
mediums put forth for the advanced use of cement 
n all construction The tall city skyseraper, the 
tactory, the roadway, the bridge, and the dwelling 
are among the structures which have profited in the 
past and will continue to gain in the future through 
the publicity offered and the knowledge imparted 
by the exhibitions of cement and its products. 

Rock Propucts has always ridden in the van 
guard of this great industry. It has devoted its 
best efforts and its space to the spreading of knowl 
edge in the use of cement and the manufacture of 
it; has fought its battles and joins in gratification 
with those who have shared in its burdens and who, 
by dint of their sympathy and co-operation, have 
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now come to realize that conerete Is’ to be the 
principal building material of the future. 

The Pittsburgh Cement Show closed December 
18. It was a great effort and unquestionably will 
prove of great benefit to all who participated 
therein, 

The wonderful effectiveness of the band music 
may have been assisted to some extent by the 
design of the building itself, but this does not de 


: : : : 
tract in any way from the performances of the 
musicians, for after all is said and done we sure 


did have music at Pittsburgh that far surpassed 
anything that has ever been given at a cement 
show. 

Of course, the Pittsburgh Railways Company 
had its balk and refused to run ‘‘ Exposition Cars.’ 
This would doubtless have added to the crowd 
and materially assisted the receipts of the box 
office, which is always a much desired feature 
of every kind of a show. Yet there is no indiea 
tion that anybody of any real value to the indus 
trv or to any of the exhibitors stayed away be 
cause of the little walk of a couple of blocks from 
the cars. At least there are a number of the @&x 
hibitors who proclaim the Pittsburgh Show ‘‘the 
best ever.’’ This being interpreted simply means 
that those who found many customers and large 
sales are delighted, and those who did not realize 
the fullness of their expectations are disappointed, 
and it is ever thus in connection with every hu 
man endeavor since the world began. 

The Theatorium feature was one of the most en 
tertaining stunts ever pulled off. Besides affording 


a place for a little rest of the tired feet, the 


mental food offered there was well worth the time 
of all who took it in. The solution of the great 
American road problem appeals to everybody, for 
are not the children of our children to be taxed 
to pay for the obligations that we are assuming 
or are about to assume for this purpose? Sure, 
there is no right-minded man who wants to pile up 
responsibilities upon his grandchildren without due 
consideration of the methods and materials to be 
used, and acquainting himself with their qualities 
with all reasonable certainty. 

Outside of minor improvements in the various 
machines there was little new in that particular line, 
which indicates that the best obtainable for the 
various purposes has been well nigh reached. The 
old regulars of the Cement Shows will recall how 
in the early days each Cement Show marked an 
almost entire revolution of ideas in the design of 
machinery. There are very few exceptions where 
the first models of any device has carried itself 
through to the present time. Those exceptions 
have been very successful indeed. 

The tendency of thought in concrete runs now 
toward the higher attainments of embellishment, 
decoration and finish. Let us say the fine art of 
concrete. It is not probable that the fife art of 
conerete will progress very far in the direction of 
classified copies, as so many have erroneously anti 
cipated. Not with the slender fluted shaft and the 
deep cut capital, and high relief entablature and 
pediment will concrete art survive. 

The long expected new school of design, develop- 
ing modern practical ideas, is upon us, and a, new 
system of attaining the beautiful will be the re- 
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sult of concrete improvement. Of course, all this 
will be influenced by the study of correct forms 
and right proportions, with color effects yet little 
understood. Until this development has progressed 
to be generally recognized there will be and can 
not be any ‘‘rage’’ tor concrete houses which will 
mean more to the cement mills and the users of 
cement than all else besides. 

Just as long as architectural exhibits continue 
to show designs which would be better adapted to 
some other material than concrete, that length of 
time will such other materials be selected. It is 
palpable that nobody will build a marble palace 
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out of any other material than marble unless it 
is a matter of price. Then it becomes a concrete 
imitation of marble anfl for that reason odious. 
Nobody wants an imitation house any more than 
he wants an imitation wife, which is the next thing 
to the house, for with the house and the wife one 
gets the real thing he is paying for, namely—his 
home. And the man who pays don’t want any imi- 
tations in this connection. 

There are no ancient patterns to lean upon in 
the new school of design that is being born right 
now in young America, and architects whose rep- 
resentation today shakes the building world are 
already back numbers and sinking fast, although 
they realize it not. Out of the pure quill of new- 
ness one real genius first and then many after the 
pioneer will the effectiveness of surface, of reveal, 
of balance and color, be brought out. He may come 
with bells and trumpets upon the damasked ter- 
race on a path of roses, but on the other hand he 
may have to hew his way through frowning em- 
bankments of convention and the shackles of pre- 
cedent. Maybe the expected pioneer has visited 
the Pittsburgh Cement Show, perhaps the seed has 
been planted here, but let us who know how the 
big things in thought and art are accomplished, 
keep upon the watch tower for the greatest of all 
modern improvements—the only miracle of history. 





AMONG THOSE PRESENT. 


Edward E. Buhler, of New York, whose Ebco 
Curb Bar is the best and cheapest thing for that 
important purpose of record to date, was a visitor 
it the Rock Propucts booth Tuesday. The Edward 
E. Buhler Co. is famous in more ways than one, 
for a real wide-awake, up-to-date dealer of build- 
ing supplies and specialties in New York is not 
always easy to find. 

J. Arthur Lapres, special representative of the 
Canada Cement Company, Ltd., Montreal, Canada, 
said that they have a great business in the grow- 
ing North British country and that the season is 
still holding open over there, the same as on this 
side of the border. He said that the general 
sales manager, W. H. Ford, is making an extended 
trip in the western part of British Columbia and 
expects to spend his Christmas with relatives in 
Seattle. Mr. Lapres is on his way home to 
Montreal. 

J. C. U. MeDaniel, salesmanager of the Chicago 
AA Portland Cement Company, was a visitor at the 
show. Mack is one of the Old Reliables, and no 
show could be complete if he didn’t show up at 
some time. 


J. J. Ursehel, of the Woodville White Lime 
Company, and many other of the principal building 
material interests of Toledo, was on the job, mixing 
it up with his customers and friends. 

The Standard Scale and Supply Company, of 
Pittsburgh, had a very complete exhibit in 
of Mr. W. M. Carlin. 

Lew Thayer, who in the past history has been 
a ‘‘regular’’ at all cement shows, writes from Rio 
de Janiero that he is doing a big business and 
‘xpected to be in Paris, France, about the time our 
show closed. 

L. L. Turner, of Wadsworth, Howland & Co., Bos 
ton, Mass., made his headquarters at the show 
with his Pittsburgh agents, the D. J. 
He is a world-renowned expert on the coating of 
concrete surface. 

O. H. List, of The Kelly Island Lime and Trans 
port Co., Cleveland, Ohio, joined the list of visitors 
to the show Monday. Mr. List listened to the 
music, renewed old acquaintances, and said that 
the list of exhibitions was very instructive. 

The only and original Sandie Cochran, Pitts 
burgh representative of the Fishack Gypsum Co. 
and the Woodville Lime Co., of Toledo, Ohio, strode 
into Exposition Hall Saturday afternoon. 

H. H. Ward, sales manager of the Knicker 
bocker Portland Cement Co., of New York, attended 
the Cement Users’ Convention. 

An interesting exhibit at the show was that of 
the Universal Crusher Co., Cedar Rapids, Iowa, at 
Booth 17, in which were shown some of the types 
of crushers manufactured by that concern. E, A. 
Velde, manager, was in charge, and was kept busy 
explaining the merits of the wonderful little 
erusher to prospective buyers. 

George H. Mitman, of C. K. Williams & Co., 
Easton, Pa., the world-renowned mortar color man, 
found a lot of friends and customers. He reported 
a very busy season, indicating a steady growth of 
the use of mortar colors in connection with cement 
work. 

The United Wire & Tie Co., at Booths 60-61 was 
represented by Mr. Geo. Coslet, Frank Beam, and 
O. C. Maurer. 

A. B. Nelson, manager of agencies of the Ceresit 
Waterproofing Co., Chicago, Ill., was a caller at 
the Rock Propucts Booth Saturday, and incidentally 
left a couple of carborundum knife sharpeners 
neatly mounted on celluloid, making a very useful 
article which may be carried in the vest pocket. 
We have a vague suspicion that there are more 
where these came from. 

Big Ben McCausland, the handsomest plaster 
man in America, made pleasant moments for all 
the friends of the U. 8. Gyp. whe happened to 
be around. They all love Ben. 

For the leading educational feature of the show, 
the Universal Portland Cement Company exhibited 
a complete illustration of concrete sidewalks, roads 
and streets. The comparison of the results ob- 
tained by the use of various selected aggregates 
was good material for the study of all the road 
commissioners who got to Pittsburgh. It was really 
worth the price of such a trip for this purpose. 
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Sam Houston, of the well-known builders’ sup 
ply house of Heuston Brothers Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., 
did first-class lobby work amongst the visitors. You 
bet Sam knows how to be pleasant in a crowd of 
men. 

Charles Hoo listrict sales manager of the 
Taylor-Wharton Iron and Steel Co., High Bri 
N. J., arrived at the Big Event Monday morni 
Mr. Hoover’s headquarters are in Easton, Pa. 

Harry Jennings, of the | S. Gypsum Company, 
did so much entertaining by piloting his customers 
through the cement show that he has corns on his 
toes even if he besn’t bells on his lingers 
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W. 8S. Wing, of the Universal Company, and Geo. 
Heppenstall, of Heppenstall & Marquis, escorted 
a troup of the engineering staff of the General 
Electric Company to the number of 60 to the ce- 
ment show from the Fort Pitt hotel, where they 
were holding a consultation, and the band played 
‘*Oh, You Beautiful Doll,’’ just as the procession 
entered the Exposition Hall. 

The Anti-Stick Company, Westerville, Ohio, was 
represented in its booth by C. 8S. Pilkington, secre- 
tary-manager. Nobody is going to get ‘‘stuck’’ 
who purchases this material. 

Frank H. Holland, the well-renowned salesman 
of the Woodville White Lime Company’s hydrated, 
attended the cement show. He is an old war horse 
of the cement business, having come out with the 
first celebration that was held in Chicago. 

W. W. Fisher, the inventor of the heavy artillery 
block machine that bears his name, was delighted 
with the show because he made a lot of sales. 

The Eureka Stone & Ore Crusher Co., of Cedar 
Rapids, Ia., was represented in its booth by L. E. 
Seevers and W. G. Frazee, who had their hands 
full. 

Robert A, Marshall, of Wheeling, West Virginia, 
who makes that famous Wheeling Wall Plaster, 
was among those members of the Rock Products 
family who took in the Pittsburgh show. 

The Ohio Post Mold Co. was represented by 
E. S. Smith and A. M. Smith. They insist that no 
relationship exists. 

One of the most beautiful exhibits at the big 
show was that of the Sandusky Portland Cement 
Co., Sandusky, O It was a reproduction of an 
Italian garden, and was designed by Adolf Schil 
ling, of Philade!phia, the noted Arterete Stone’’ 
designer. The statues, columns, vases and urns 
were modelled in the well-known ‘‘ Medusa’’ white 
Portland cement which is manufactured by the 
Sandusky company. 

Harold M. Scott, salesmanager of the Lehigh 
Portland Cement Co., at the Chicago office, with 
Paul Jardinal,, helped the staff of the D. J. Ken- 
nedy Co. to keep the brightest spot at the cement 
show in working order. 

Among the hustlers who got around the N. A 


Cc. U. Convention and Cement Show was E. D. 
Stearns, Pittsburgh, manager of the Stephens 
Adamson Mfg. Co., Aurora, Ill. Mr. Stearns’ office 


l 
is located in the Oliver building, where he invites 
his friends and those interested in elevators, screens 
and conveyors to make their headquarters. 
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3ert Swett, the New York representative of the 
Lehigh Portland Cement Co., was the most per 
fect ‘‘lady’’ at the show. His smiling counte 
nance and rosy cheeks prevented his oldest friends 
from realizing that Bert is just 67 years old to- 
morrow. As Bert is married, none of the Pitts- 
burgh ladies applied. 

Just about the busiest man in Pittsburgh dur- 
ing the show was General Manager J. P. Beck, 
of the Cement Products Exhibition Company. He 
had an able staff of assistants headed by M. E. 
Gordon, installation manager, who was in charge 
of the Exposition Building to keep the freight 
arrivals and exhibitors straightened out. 

Read & Morrill, manufacturers of steel forms, 
were well represented by Mr. P. O. Reed, of New 
York, and Mr. W. P. Harlow, sales manager, from 
Washington, D. C. 

W. A. Foy, of the Kelly Island Company, of 
Cleveland, was there with a new machine that set 
some of the visitors at the show dizzy. Bill is 
one of the salesmen that make a dizzy record. 

A. H. Lauman, of Pittsburgh, the patriarch of 
hydrated lime, mixed with the visitors, many of 
whom are customers of his renowned Banner hy- 
drate. 

Edw. S. Larned, consulting and testing engineer 
of Boston, Mass., who has been on the executive 
staff of the association since its organization, was 
among the earliest arrivals at the Pittsburgh Con- 
vention. He is the heavyweight authority on sands 
and other concrete aggregates. In fact, he is all 
around a ready working floor member. 

Edward D. Boyer, cement expert of the Atlas 
Portland .€ement Company, whose latest great 
achievement is Atlas White cement, is always in 
the frontsrew of N. A. C. U. Conventions. Sound 
in cone conservative in advice, he is a tower 
of strength ‘to the organization. 

Harry 8. Doyle, of the American Steel and Wire 
Co., was prevented from attending the convention 
on account of sickness in his family. The. redoubt- 
able champion of triangle mesh reinforcement was 
missed by all of the regulars. 

Mr. H. G. Simpson, of the Simpson Cement Mold 
Co., put a great deal of work on his exhibit, and 
the result was well worth his effort. 

O. T. Allen, of Chicago, headquarters, and several 
members of the Pittsburgh staff did the honors of 
American Steel and Wire Company with the fa- 
mous triangle mesh reinforcement. The only rea- 
son Pease was not on hand is because a twelve- 
weeks’ old boss at home rules the roost. 





NEW MEMPHIS HOTEL. 

The picture presented in this issue is of Hotel 
Chisea, Memphis, a new hotel there which will be 
the largest in the city, excelling in size even the 
famous Gayosa and Peabody. It is now under con- 
struction, the foundation work just having been 
started. It will bear the name of an Indian 
village Chisca, that stood in the days of the Red 
Men where the present Memphis now stands. The 
hotel will be on the site of the Bijou theater, South 
Main and Linden, which theater burned a few 
months ago, leaving a site perhaps the largest 
frontage on Main street to be had. The plans were 
made by Architects Hanker and Cairns, Scimitar 
building, Memphis. Brinkley Snowdem and other 
Memphis capitalists are the owners. The hotel 
will cost about $600,000. It will have four hundred 
sleeping rooms. 

The building will be of re-enforced concrete, ex- 
terior of red brick and terra cotta, re-enforced and 
tile floors, gravel roof. There will be several mar- 
blelithie floors and considerable marble work on the 
interior. It will be nine stories high, but only eight 
on Main street, where the frontage will be 150 feet. 
A roof garden provision is made. Grey terra 
cotta will be used for the exterior finish. The 
lobby will be 74 x 107, two stories in height. Around 
the second story will be a baleony. The main floor 
will be finished in oak and marble. The lobby deco- 
rations will be Pompeian. The grill room will have 
early English effect and the cafe will possess Italian 
decorations. Three electric generators, four eleva- 
tors, a sixteen-ton ice plant, etc., will be features. 
The contract for construction has been let to the 
C. B. Barker Construction Co., of Memphis. 





CONCRETE RAILROAD TEST MADE. 

North Yakima, Wash., Dec. 18.—The work of 
making a concrete rail to be used on a 400-foot 
road under the plans drawn and patented by Chief 
Engineer Pitman of the Yakima division of the 
Oo. W. R. & N. has been begun, The rails are to 
be laid upon a tamped even surface of five inches 
of broken rock, intersected every sixty feet with 
cross drains to wide gutters. Each rail will be 22 
inches wide and the tread will be a trench in the 
rail eight inches wide, with one-inch slope sides, 
making it easy for wheels to turn in or out. Be- 


tween the rails and at either side between the 
outside rail and the gutter crushed rock, tamped, 
with a dust surface, will be filled in, the com- 
bination providing a surface equal to the best city 
paved streets for the wheels, which cause the 
greatest wear on the road and an easy gravel foot- 
ing for the horses. The rails of the highway may 
be used as beams in spanning small openings and, 
combined with small abutments, will replace small 
bridges by permanent structures. The patentee 
claims that such a roadway can be constructed 25 
per cent less than an equal width of macadam or 
any broken stone bituminous surfaced roadway, and 
that its maintenance in perfect condition will cost 
less than one-half of that of such roadways. 


FAVORS CONCRETE PAVING. 

Burlington, Iowa, Dec. 18—Macadam pavements 
in this part of Iowa have been compared unfavor- 
ably with cement pavement. On Harrison avenue 
in this city the city put down cement pavement 
at a cost of less than $1 a yard. On Madison 
avenue the cost of macadamizing was more than 
this and the pavement is already in need of repairs. 
A member of the Des Moines county board of 
supervisors who inspected both thoroughfares 
quoted: ‘‘There seems little doubt that the cement 
pavement is the pavement for our country roads. 
If everything goes well we shall put down a few 
miles of that pavement in Des Moines county next 
year. And unless I miss my guess the ‘people 
will be clamoring for more, once the beginning 
has been made. Macadam pavement may be a 
success where they have a different kind of lime- 
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stone, but here at home the limestone is too soft 
for that purpose. It seems to me that the cement 
pavement will prove the solution of the problem 
for our country roads. The price speaks in its 
favor. And even if the price were much higher, 
the cement pavement would prove the cheaper in 
the long run.’’ 


LOUISVILLE CONCRETE NEWS. 

Louisville, Ky., Dee. 18.—After a splendid No- 
vember concrete workers in this locality are find- 
ing things quieting down somewhat. Winter has 
apparently come to stay, and while the weather 
has not been absolutely prohibitive for concrete 
men, it has retarded operations, and the bulk of 
1912 work is being closed up as rapidly as possible. 
Not a great deal of new work is expected until 
the worst weather has passed and concrete men 
are now taking things easy. Preparations for 
spring, however, will keep them active to some 
extent, while prospective work will also be respon- 
sible for & good deal of office work in estimating 
on various good-sized jobs which are in view. 

November was an unusually good month, and 
rounded out a pleasing year in the concrete field. 
The report of Building Inspector Robert J. Til- 
ford showed that the building permits taken out 
in November aggregated $254,883 and exceeded 
those for the corresponding period in 1911 which 
amounted to $171,845 by-a handsome margin. In 
fact, every month: of 1912, with the exception of 
October, showed a gain over the same one in the 
preceding year, and that fact throws some light 
on the reason for the prosperity of the concrete 
trade. ‘The number of structures was smaller, be- 
ing 114.as compared to 140 a year ago. 

The Standard Concrete Products Company, which 
was organized several months ago, purchasing the 
plant ‘and equipment of the old Tycrete Concrete 





Produets Company, has done a remarkable volume — 


of business*since the corporation began operations 
on March 13. The Standard is incorporated with 


a capitalization of $35,000 and this may be in- 
creased in the near future, to finance extensive 
improvements contemplated by the company. W. 
N. Arterburn is president of the Standard, other 
officers being B. H. Arterburn vice-president; B. 
R. Arterburn, secretary, and H. A. Collins, treas- 
urer. L. A. Heitzman, a concrete man of wide ex- 
perience, is in charge of the manufacturing end 
of the business. The company is featuring hy- 
draulic blocks, ornamental brick and similar lines. 
Contrary to an impression which has gained ground 
in some quarters, the Standard Concrete Products 
Company did not success the Tycrete Concrete 
Products Company, and therefore did not assume 
the liabilities of the old concern. 

G. W. Younger will be one of the bidders on the 
concrete work of the new St. James hotel, which 
is to be erected by J. J. Gaffney, a well-known 
Louisville architect, early in the new year. The 
St. James will be eight stories in height, and will 
be erected on Guthrie street, between Second and 
Third. Reinforced concrete will be used in its con- 
struction. The plans are now nearing completion 
and will be submitted to concrete men in the near 
future for estimates. Work on the St. James will 
begin in February, probably. It will contain about 
400 rooms. 

The Unit Brick & Tile Company has remained 
inactive during the past month, President Dennis 
Long devoting his attention to other interests for 
the time being. It is possible that the present 
plant will be closed permanently in the spring, as 
Mr. Long is now contemplating opening new plants 
both at West Point and Frankfort, Ky. Final de- 
cision in the matter will be withheld for a time, 
however. The Unit Brick & Tile Company, which 
for a time was considering the installation of a 
new paraffine mold, has decided to give up that 
idea. The mold, which is the invention of H. 8S. 
Owens, an Eastern man, may yet prove a huge suc- 
cess, however. It is stated that a cement manu- 
facturing concern at Battle Creek, Mich., will take 
over Mr. Owens’ patent, and will sell the manu- 
facturing rights in various states. 

A notable engineering job which is attracting 
much attention if Louisville is that of shoring up 
the west wall of Macauley’s theater, adjoining the 
site on which the Stark building is going up at 
Fourth and Walnut streets. The excavation for 
the new building went down thirty-five feet below 
the theater wall, and the latter was extended down- 
ward and underpinned for the same distance with-' 
out displacing a brick or injuring the building in 
the slightest degree. As the excavation proceeded, 
concrete in four-foot sections of cribbing was put 
in after the bearing capacity of the soil and con- 
crete had been figured to the last decimal. Each 
section of concrete was held in place by jacks, thus 
avoiding settlement. Architect William J. O’Sul- 
livan superintended the work. 

The Selden-Breck Construction Company, of 
Louisville and St. Louis, is erecting the Stark build- 
ing, and the steel work is going up rapidly. 

The construction of a new concrete filter plant 
is projected by the Louisville Water Company, at 
a cost of $300,000. Definite announcement to that 
effect is expected shortly. The filter will double 
the filtering capacity of the water company. 

Residents and manufacturers located along Bear- 
grass creek, Louisville, have petitioned the Board 
of Works to concrete the bed of the creek that 
water may drain off quickly. The work is consid- 
ered extremely important and the board has prom- 
ised it favorable consideration. 

The National Concrete Construction Company, 
of Louisville, is making good headway on the Ven- 
dome Hotel, of Evansville, Ind., having completed 
three floors. Work was delayed somewhat by the 
scarcity of steel. The same company has complet- 
ed 2,000 yards of bridge construction for railroads 
in Alabama, and has enough of the same kind of 
work in view to keep it active for the remainder 
of the winter. 





DETROIT CONCRETE NEWS. 

Detroit, Mich., Dee. 19, 1912.—The Keny-Rusch 
Co., which recently installed a Jaeger-Keny hy- 
draulic press for the manufacture of conerete stone, 
has a good demand for a granite faced stone which 
is suitable for residences and garages. This is 
manufacturing all sorts of concrete products. The 
plant is located at Mitchell avenue and the M. C. 
belt line railroad. 

A new dam is being built across the Huron river 
at Ann Arbor by E. P. Decker & Co., general engi- 
neers and contractors of Detroit, for the Eastern 
Michigan Edison Co. The dam will extend across 
a stretch of country for nearly a quarter of a mile. 
When completed it will be the means of raising the- 
water back of it 27 feet and will form a lake sev- 
eral miles in length. 

The Detroit Concrete Products Co. has bee 
formed, with a capitalization of $10,000. : 
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UR General Offices are now located 
at HAGERSTOWN, MD., from 
which point the Executive and Sales 
Departments are in close touch with both 
our Security, Md., and Berkeley, W. 
Va. plants. District offices will be main- 
tained at 807-809 Equitable Building, 
Baltimore. 





Security Cement 
& Lime Company 


HAGERSTOWN, MARYLAND 














THE 


Standard 
Brands 


OF 
Portland Cement 


Lightest in Color 
Highest Tensile Strength 


ALWAYS UNIFORM 
Always the same high 
quality. Prompt ship- 
ment guaranteed at all 
times and made pos- 
sible, as each mill is lo- 
cated within switching 
limits of the two great- 
est railroad centers of 
the West. You are 
assured of} your orders 
being promptly filled. 





SALES OFFICE: 
Liggett Bidg., St. Louis 





SALES OFFICE: 
Long Bldg., Kansas City 


MANUFACTURED BY 


Union Sand & Material Co. 


ST. LOUIS KANSAS CITY 


Liggett Bidg. Long Bldg. Tenn. Trust Bidg. 


























Visiting the Sixth Annual 


D e al Crs Chicago Cement Show 


to be held in the Coliseum, Chicago, January 16-23, 1913, 
will again ind “Chicago AA” Portland Cement 
much in evidence. 


Our Model Farm in concrete will be replaced at the coming 
event, by a Concrete Pergola, of artistic design, and con- 
crete products, including sun-dial, lighting standards, tables, 
benches, urns, pedestals, etc., all made with 


“Chicago AA” Portland Cement 


You are cordially invited to visit our booth— 


SPACES 89 and 98 MAIN AISLE 


CHICAGO PORTLAND CEMENT CO., CHICAGO, ILL, 
J. U. C. McDANIEL, Sales Mgr. 
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TRADE MARK 


REG. U.5, PAT. OFF. 


WATERPROOF 


An Extra Heavy, Extra Strong 
WATERPROOF PAPER BAG 
For Cement, Plaster, Lime, Etc. 


West Jersey Bag Co. 


Camden, N. J. ak 
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OTTAWA SILICA CO. 
Ottawa, Ill. 


Washed-Steam Dried and Screened 


White Sand 


Facing Concrete Blocks 

Ornamental Concrete Stone 
Unexcelled for waa eel 

Roofing 

Exterior Plastering 


Sawing Stone and Marble, etc. 





Analysis 99.90% 
Prices, Freight Rates and Samples on Application 


Shipped in Paper Lined Box 
Cars or in 175-lb. Bags 


You can order less than a carload, in fact shipments as 
small as five 175 lb. bags can’ be delivered economically. 


LARGEST SHIPPERS OF WHITE SAND IN THE UNITED STATES 








MEACHAM é WRIGHT COMPANY 
| CEMENT 


CHICAGO 


Saylor’s Portland Cement 


Oldest American Portland 
Used by the United States Gqvernment since 1876 


COPLAY CEMENT MANUFACTURING CO. 
Fifth Avenue Building, 001106 Land Title Bldg., 
NEW YORK CITY PHILADELPHIA 














MANUFACTURING CO 


Cop ay.e™. 











ROBERT W.HUNT JNO.J.CONE JAS.C.HALLSTED D.W.McNAUGHER 
ROBERT W. HUNT & CO., ENGINEERS 
) INSPECTION CEMENT & REINFORCING STEEL 


b CHEMICAL AND PHYSICAL TESTING 


Offices and Laboratories 
Pittsburgh St. Louis London 


Chicago New York ' 
Mexico City Seattle 


Montreal San Francisco Toronto 


WHT 


PORTLAND CEMENT 

















Whitehall Cement 


Manufacturing Co. 


1722 Land Title Bldg. 
Philadelphia 
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“Riverside” 
Plaster of Paris 
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is made from the best selected Nova Scotia Gypsum, 
and is the recognized standard in quality. It sets 
slowly, works cool, has great tensile strength. 

It is the lightest, the finest, a pure white in color, 
and absolutely uniform. 

It has the greatest covering capacity and makes 
the hardest wall. 

If you are interested in Finishing, Casti or 
Dental Plasters write for our “Riverside” Booklet. 
It tells how all Plaster of Paris is manufactured and 
why “Riverside” is the bighest grade of Plaster made. 


Rock Plaster Manufacturing Co. 


381 Fourth Ave. - - New York City. 
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The MORRILL SYSTEM of STEEL FORMS 
Reduces Cost, Eliminates Waste of Lumber and Labor 


Note the “Swing Up”, 30 feet (15 
plates), raised in 10 minutes. 





<i a or Jdohel, 





BDigcie. 
Pp agi 


Any man can put it up. Adjustable 
to any dimensions and any thickness. 
No Bolts—No Nuts—No Wires 


All wedge connection—locked and un- 
} locked by a stroke of the hammer. 
Adopted on hundreds of buildings for 
Real Estate Companies, Railroads, and 
Foreign Contracts. 
Makes Poured Houses Possible. 
Investigate fully, it is worth your while. 
Write today for Catalogue. 


| Read & Morrill, Inc. 


179 Jerolemon St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 




















CLINTON METALLIC PAINT CO. 


CLINTON, N. Y. 


LARGEST AND OLDEST MANUFACTURERS OF 


BRICK AND COLORING 


MORTAR 


Be sure you get the genuine witb the “Little Yellow Side-Label” 
on each package. 


Let us tell you about Side-Walk Black. 


FOWLER & PAY 


Brown Hydraulic Lime, Austin Hydraulic 
Cement, Jasper Wall Plaster, Brick, Stone 


CEMENT WORKS: Austin, Minn. MANKATO, MINN. 





PLASTER MILL: Ft. Dodge, lowa 
WAREHOUSE: Minnesota Transfer 
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This is the ‘‘S- 


= Gilbert 


spout. 








This shows a typical layout of an ‘“S-A” 
Gravel is delivered from the belt conveyor at the left into 
Gilbert Screen. This screen rejects the largest size to the 
passes the fines into the next screen. This screen in tur 


the next larger size and so ¢ 







into the settling tank which reject 
The “Labor Saver” during 1912 . 


described 16 modern gravel 
washing plants 


silt in solution with the water 

under this arrangement, the large 
rejected first and thus relieve the 
excessive wear. Also, note that tl 
must all be discharged against the 
water insuring perfect washing of 






each one designed to meet cer- 
tain local requirements. ‘These 
16 plants represented only our 
most interesting installations 
selected from a great many 
plants designed and erected by 
us. You can have the ‘Labor 
Saver” free if you’re interested 
in the latest designs and improv- 
ments in modern conveying ma- 
chinery. Send us your name 
and address. 










efficiency of the screens. 







Gravel Washing 


sand to the bin and passes off the 


Study the Layout ‘of this “S-A” Gravel Plant 


A”’ Im 


screen 


Note the internal wear 
ing plate, which r 
the gravel from -the 


eceives 


System. 
the first 


bins and 


n rejects 


mn. The 


fines from the last screen pass with the water 


s the clean 
clay and 
Note that 
stones are 
screen of 
1e material 
stream of 
every par- 


ticle rejected to the bins, and increasing the 


A travelling hopper on a portable ‘“S-A”’ Belt Con- 
veyor 300 feet centers serves the steam shovel. A 
180-foot “‘S-A”’ 
Material rejected by the screens to the crusher is raised 
again to the main conveyor by a 98-foot ‘“S-A” 
veyor. Three sizes of gravel 


Conveyor raises the gravel to the plant. 


con- 
and one of sand are 
passed into the bins. This is an ‘‘S-A”’ Gravel Wash- 
ing Plant designed to suit certain local conditions. 
It is owned and operated by the Battjes Fuel & Build- 
ing Material Company, of 

Michigan, and was 


Grand 








base 


Rapids, com- 
pletely described 
in our December 






“Labor Saver.” 











PERMANENT and THOROUGH 


Water-proofing of Cement Work 
W/ results from the use of 


Maumee 
Wy Compound 


SPECIFICATIONS AND SAMPLES 
ON REQUEST 


f Ve ~: The Maumee Chemical Co. 


403 ST. CLAIR BUILDING 


TOLEDO, 0. 


Mere. 
TRADE MARK, 




















50 Church St. 
e NEW YORK 


F. L. SMIDTH & C 


SPECIALISTS IN 


Engineering Cement Works 
Cement Making Machinery 
































THE FULLER ENGINEERING CO. 


Designing, Constructing and Operating Engineers 
ANALYTICAL CHEMISTS 
Cement, Hydrated Lime and Gypsum Plants a Specialty 


OFFICES: Allentown Natl. Bank Bldg. - - ALLENTOWN, PA 
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THERE’S MONEY IN 
SAND and GRAVEL 
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Are 


Getting 
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If not, the trouble may likely be in your Plant. Let 
us analyze your situation, tell you what your plant 
ought to be doing, and—if it is not—how you can 
make it do what it should, in quality and quantity 
of output and in costs and profits of operation. 

We are called upon frequently to correct the 
errors of others in washery design : and construction. 

Now is the time to be putting things to rights 
for the coming season. 





“Put Your Problems Up to Us”’ 


The Webster M’f’g Company 


AGO: TIFFIN, OHIO 


CH 
815-817 Saher Bidg. 





NEW YORK: 
88-90 Reade Street 
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“NESTOR 


SOLID WOVEN 
WATER PROOF 


BELTING 


BUILT ESPECIALLY 
FOR 


Sand and Gravel Plants 


Write for Sample and Price 
Kindly Mention This Paper 














THE AMERICAN FABRIC BELTING CO. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 











GEARS 


that assure 


Long Service Life 


Low Maintenance 
Cost 


We have been cutting 
gears for twenty-four years. 


Profit by our expertence. 





Nuttall — Pittsburgh 























PERFECTION IN BLOCK MAKING 


If you wish to attain this you should combine these three important features: 


Wet Process, Face Down, 
Damp Curing. 


The PETTYJOHN INVINCIBLE Macbine does this, and is the only machine that 


does. Tandem Invincible makes two blocks at once. Price $65.00 and up. Single 
Invincible, $35.00 and up. With our Triple Tier Racking System green blocks can be 
stacked three high direct from machine with inexpensive home-made rigging. Plans 


and blue prints free to customers. It economizes space, reduces off-bearing dis- 
tance and above all insures slow, even, damp and perfect curing and bleaching. 

Write for our latest edition of “Stone Making,’”’ a book of valuable data, just 
off the press—FREE. 


THE PETTYJOHN COMPANY 


614 North Sixth Street. Terre Haute, Indiana. 




















CHICAGO . ‘ 
OFFICES: PITTSBURGH - 
MINNEAPOLIS 


PLANTS AT CHICAGO AND PITTSBURGH 





REDUCE YOUR COSTS 


BY RECEIVING YOUR CEMENT IN BULK 


Contractors, cement products manufacturers and others who use cement direct from car to 
mixer may easily cut their costs by ordering their cement shipped in bulk instead of in sacks. 


Cement goes into the mixer in bulk—why the trouble and expense of sacking it when 
it may be handled and proportioned in bulk just as easily as sand, gravel, stone or lime? 


Portland cement is one of the cheapest manufactured products and does not warrant a 
costly package. Our leaflet, “Bulk Shipments of Portland Cement,” presents some 
arguments, the reading of which may save you much money. Send for it. 


UNIVERSAL PORTLAND CEMENT CoO. 





72 West Adams Street 
- Frick Building 
Security Bank Building 


ANNUAL OUTPUT 12,000,000 BARRELS 
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‘RETAIL 


N. B. 8. A. CONVENTION JANUARY 30-31. 

At the time of the appearance of our November 
issue the date of the coming convention of the 
National Builders’ Supply Association had not been 
set. The directors of the organization have now, 
however, fixed Thursday and Friday, January 30 
and 31, at the Grunewald hotel, New Orleans, La., 
for the next annual convention. This time has been 
selected as coincident with the Mardi Gras Carnival 
at New Orleans, which event is famous throughout 
the United States. There will be a carnival parade 
Thursday night and other interesting carnival events 
follow on Monday and Tuesday, February 3 and 4, 
for those who desire to stay over. 

Detailed arrangements are in course of prepara- 
tion under the direction of a committee of which 
W. F. Janheke, of New Orleans, is chairman, ani 
the program of the convention will be mailed just as 
soon as it can be prepared. 

Much interest is evinced by thé association’s 
members in the coming convention and it is ex- 
pected that a banner attendance will be present. 
There will come up at this assemblage matters of 
great importance to the building material fraternity, 
and the consideration of the subjects presented in 
this respect will surely prove of much value to every 
member. President Charles Warner and Secretary 
Ralph Dinsmore have earnestly applied their 
efforts, in conjunction with the executive committee, 
in making this next annual meeting the most im- 
portant from every standpoint of any yet held by 
the association, and it is certain that the cordial 
Southern hospitality which is so abundant in the 
Crescent City will not be lacking on this occasion. 

A eonsiderable number of the members have ex- 
pressed a desire to make the trip over to Panama 
which the management has provided. Boats sail 
Wednesdays and Saturdays from New Orleans direct 
to Colon, Panama, and those desiring reservations 
should communicate with President Warner at Wil- 
mington, Del., who will arrange the same for them. 

Owing-to the fact that the Mardi Gras festivities 
are always attended by many thousands of visitors 
to the city, it is advisable that hotel reservations 
be made at once. Among the principal hotels in 
the city are the Grunewald, St. Charles, DeSoto 
and the Monteleone. In making your reservation 
it will be of material assistance if a copy of your 
letter be sent to Mr. Walter F. Janhcke, $14 How 
ard avenue, New Orleans, in order that he may be 
able to follow it up and see that all members are 
promptly taken care of. 








O. B. S. A. TO MEET FEB. 13 AND 14. 

At an executive committee meeting held at Col 
umbus, Ohio, Friday, Dee. 13, it was decided to 
hold the Eighth Annual Convéntion of the Ohio 
Builders’ Supply Association at the Southern Hotel, 
Columbus, Thursday and Friday, Feb. 13 and 14. 

The Ohio Builders’ Supply Association fs in a 
better condition now than they have ever been. 
Since Feb. 1 of this year they have added 30 new 
members. The amount of money in the treasury is 
now larger than at any previous time. 

In conjunction with the Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association the O. B. S. A. has been able to 
secure the passage of a constitutional amendment 
that gives them permission to have a lien law 
passed at the coming session of the Ohio Legis- 
lature. 





ANNUAL CONVENTION AMERICAN INSTI- 
TUTE OF ARCHITECTS. 


The American Institute of Architects held 
its forty-sixth annual convention in Washington; 
December 10-11, and the attendance and interest 
was much larger than upon any similar occasion. 
This is probably due to the prosperity which the 
profession is now enjoying because of the tremen- 
dous activity in building. 

The architests are to be congratulated upon the 
intense interest which they take in their profession 
and in its future and it is fortunate that they are 
able to meet under such pleasant auspices and to 
lay their plans for a greater and nobler work than 
they themselves have probably ever had the good 
fortune to enjoy, both as to education and oppor- 
tunity. They are all doing their best for the up- 
building of a noble profession and their efforts and 
their good work will go on and be seen of men 
long after they are gone. 


The program of the convention was one of un- 
usual interest. The first day was taken up with 
the reports, the address of the president, the re- 
ports of committees, some of which were particu- 
larly interesting, that of Grosvenor Atterbury on 
‘*Contracts and Specifications,’?’ Thomas R. Kim- 
ball on ‘‘ Allied Arts’’; ‘‘On Government Archi- 
tecture,’’? by M. B. Medary, Jr.; that on ‘‘Educa- 
tion,’’? by Ralph Adams Cram; on ‘‘Competitions,’’ 
Frank Miles Day; on the ‘‘ Relation of Chapters 
to the Institute,’’ by Irving K. Pond; ‘‘The Bu- 
reau of Fine Arts,’’ by Breck Trowbridge; ‘‘Con- 
servation of Natural Resourees,’’ by Cass Gilbert; 
on ‘‘Testing Material,’’ A. O. Elzner; on ‘‘Elec- 
trical Code and Fire Protection,’’ C. H. Blackall; 
on ‘International Congress of Architects,’’ by 
Walter Cook, president; on ‘‘Town Planning,’’ 
A. W. Brunner; on ‘‘Legislation,’’ L. C. Holden; 
on ‘‘Schedule of Charges,’’ Robert Maynicke; on 
‘Government Competitions,’’ John Hall Rankin. 
Some interesting papers were promised, including 
one on ‘‘Recent Tendencies in Seulpture,’’ by 
Lorado Taft; ‘‘Animal Seulpture and Its Rela- 
tion to Buildings and Parks,’’ by A. Phimister 
Proctor; ‘‘The Relation of Sculpture to Buildings 
and Parks,’’ by Herbert Adams; ‘‘Mural Paint- 
ing,’’ by E. H. Blashfield and C. H. Walker; ‘‘The 
Relation of the Garden to the House,’’ by T. A. 
Platt; ‘‘Park Treatment and Its Relation to Archi- 
tecture,’’ by Arthur Shutleff, closing with a ban- 
quet, the speakers being Thomas Nelson Page and 
Royal Cortissoz. This program combines an edu- 
cation in itself. 





DETROIT RETAILERS. 

Detroit, Mich., Dee. 19, 1912.—Never before in 
her history has Detroit enjoyed such a building 
boom as has been on this summer and right into the 
present winter months. At the present time over 
3,000 buildings are under course of construction, 
according to Henry Dupont, chief inspector of the 
department of buildings. Dealers in builders’ sup- 
plies have naturally been exceptionally busy and 
have been constantly on the jump. Secretary 
Bowen, of the Builders’ and Traders’ Exchange, 
declares that building permits issued in this city 
from January 1 until the present time have ex- 
ceeded by $4,000,000 the amount of permits issued 
during the corresponding period the year previous. 

The well-known and long-established firm of 
Henry Houghton & Sons, dealers in builders’ sup- 
plies, has been taken over by the A. Y. Maleomson 
Coal Co., the consideration being private. The 
sale includes all contracts in force at the time the 
deal was made and all the property and buildings. 
The property includes five yards, each one having 
railroad siding, two plaster mills, one sand pit, 
located at Utica, Mich.; one steam vessel with a 
capacity of 300 yards of sand, and 125 horses and 
wagons. B. F. Ewing, who for the past three years 
has been manager of the Houghton Co., will retain 
that position, as will C. L. Houghton, as assistant 
manager, and E. L. Williams, as head city agent. 
The new firm is launched with an abundance of 
large orders, and with the increased facilities for 
handling materials it is expected that the business 
will be about doubled within the next year. 


CHICAGO RETAILERS. 

Chieago, Ill., Nov. 21—With the approach of 
winter weather, this month retail dealers in build- 
ers’ supplies have found a marked falling off in 
business. Many of the contractors have laid off 
their crews and stopped work, fearing the experi- 
ence they had last year at this time, when weather 
conditions stopped all building operations. These 
conditions are felt more sharply by retailers in the 
north and northwestern sections of Chicago, as well 
as in the extreme southern part, than they have 
been felt by the big supply yards on the south 
side. There is said to be lots of work in sight, 
and which undoubtedly will be prosecuted and keep 
the yards fairly busy during the winter, if mild 
weather conditions prevail. Conditions in the 
trade remain excellent. 

The year has been a good one with all the build- 
ers’ supply yards as far as volume of trade is 
concerned, but complaints are heard everywhere 
that prices have been too low for any reasonable 
margin of profit. While building operations in the 
outlying districts remain active and give promise 
of continuing so during the winter months under 
favorable conditions, there is a decided falling off 
from last month. Conditions in the main are good 
and retail dealers look upon the future as contain- 
ing much of encouragement and hope. 

The Wisconsin Lime & Cement Company, with its 
many yards distributed in the three divisions in 
Chicago, has practically gone into winter quar- 
ters. It reports fair business for this month, but 


does not expect to handle much material from now 
on. Conditions it reports are good and looks upon 
the coming year as one of greater activity than 
1912 has been. 

The Knickerbocker Ice Company, with its thirty 
and more yards, reports business fairly active for 
this month, and is satisfied with the conditions 
prevailing, which it characterizes in every way as 
being good. It will, of course, do more or less 
hauling of material during the winter, but prac- 
tically will go into winter quarters by the end 
of the year. 

W. R. Lamoureux, superintendent of the Lake 
Building Material Company, at 2144 West Forty- 
seventh street, said: ‘‘ Business is not as brisk as 
it was last month, but we have nothing to complain 
of, as this is the commencement of the dull season, 
and furthermore, weather conditions which were 
unfavorable the last two or three weeks have had 
much to do with this condition. Building permits 
are coming out as thick as ever. Our teams are 
busy with hauling cinders for sidewalks, having 
seven large contracts for grading, ete. There is 
quite a little building going on in our territory; 
many foundations put in, and from indications 
there will be plenty of building done during the 
winter months, weather conditions permitting. 
Conditions in general are good and we believe that 
prospects for the coming year are bright.’’ 

J. B. Tuthill, of the Tuthill Building Material 
Company, at 135 West Sixty-third street, said: 
‘*Conditions in the building trade are good. Busi- 
ness has fallen off quite a little from last month, 
but this of course was to be expected. It is quiet 
just now, but there is lots of work under way 
which keeps our teams fairly busy. Cold weather 
has interfered with business some. The prospects 
for keeping busy during the winter are fair, and 
for the coming year are full of great promise.’’ 

Thomas O’Hara, superintendent of the Standard 
Material Company’s yard at Sixty-sixth street and 
Lowe avenue, said: ‘‘Our teams.are fairly busy. 
Business is fair, but, of course, there has been a 
decided slump from last month, naturally to be 
»xpected both on account of the lateness of the 
season and bad weather conditions. There is 
plenty of work for all of us in this neighborhood 
this winter. There is lots of building going on 
in this territory. Some of the contractors around 
here have laid off their crew, fearing the sad ex- 
perience they had last winter, when the severe 
weather obliged the cessation of all work. Con- 
ditions in the trade are good as far as volume of 
trade is concerned, and prospects are viewed with 
much cheerfulness, indications pointing to an ex- 
cellent trade for us next year.’’ 

Arthur Druecker of N. J. Druecker & Company, 
at 2634 North Artesian avenue, said: ‘‘ Business 
this month has been dull, a decided slumping off 
from last month. There is little demand for build- 
ing material, also there is very little building going 
on in this territory. Our teams are by no means 
busy, and it looks as though these conditions will 
not improve till the coming season next year. 
There is very little in the indications concerning 
trade in general that points to anything very en- 
couraging in 1913.’’ 

Alfred Frerk of Henry Frerk & Sons, 3133 Bel- 
mont avenue, stated: ‘‘The demand this month 
for all kinds of building material has been very 
slow; business has proved dull, and with the ap- 
proaching cold weather can see no better prospects 
ahead till spring next year. There is not much 
activity in building circles in this territory and 
contractors in many instances have laid off their 
erews. This naturally is the commencement of the 
dull season for us, and perhaps have no great cause 
for complaint of present conditions.’’ 

Paul E. Lambe of Koch & Lambe, 4601 Armitage 
avenue, said: ‘‘There has been a decided falling 
off of business, and this month trade has proved 
exceedingly sluggish. Part of this condition is 
due to heavy rainfalls in the past three weeks, mak- 
ing it difficult to haul material to jobs in this 
territory. There is not as much building going on 
around here as was perhaps expected, and prospects 
at the present time do not look overly bright.’’ 

A. H. Halleman, president of the Templeton Lime 
Company, at Grand and Homan avenues, stated: 
‘*Business is fairly good this month, although there 
is a decided falling off from the past sixty days. 
We keep our teams going and expect to do so 
barring bad weather conditions. There is quite 
a little building going on around here, but the 
activity in building circles has materially decreased 
this month. Conditions are fairly good and pros- 
pects can be considered as bright for the coming 
year. 

T. M. Tobin of the T. M. Tobin Brothers Com- 
pany, of 9326 South Chicago avenue, stated: 
‘*About all we are doing this month is furnishing 
material to odd jobs. The building season is prac- 
tically closed here in South Chicago, and we do not 
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expect to do very much for the next two or three 
months. It has been an exceedingly active year 
and we had all the business that we waprted as 
far as volume of trade is concerned, and consider 
prospects for the coming season next spring as 
bright.’’ 

C. D. Russell of the E. C. Donnellan Lumber 
Company, at Eighty-eighth and Erie streets, stated: 
‘‘There is no business in the building material 
line in South Chicago this month. The season is 
closed and we do not expect to do much of any- 
thing for sixty or ninety days. We have had a 
good vear as far as volume of trade is concerned. 
Conditions have been good and remain so. We 
expect great things in 1913.’’ 

Hayden Ringer of Ringer Brothers, on the tracks 
of the Illinois Central and opposite Cheltenham 
depot, said: ‘‘ Business, of course, has slowed down 
this month as was to be expected. The season is 
about closing and we are now furnishing builders’ 
supplies to only a few odd jobs. We got a new 
job last week to furnish building material, but do 
not expect to do much in the immediate future. 
Conditions remain good and we see greater en- 
couragement for 1913 than we have this year.’’ 

Calumet Coal & Teaming Company, 9022 Com- 
mercial avenue, keeps busy hauling material for 
street improvement work in South Chicago. Of 
course it found there has been a decrease in build 
ing operations as was to be expected at this time 
of the year, but the company will continue to keep 
fairly busy for some weeks to come, 


NASHVILLE RETAILERS. 

Nashville, Tenn., Dec. 18.—Despite the cold snap 
now on business is holding up very well around 
Nashville. Building supply dealers tell your cor- 
respondent that cement is in good demand and 
prices slightly firmer. The sand and lime trade 
is equally brisk. The local sand firms are busy 
right now on the Cumberland river. Most of the 
sand used here is river sand. 

T. L. Herbert, of T. L. Herbert & Sons, 
builders’ supply people, is now in Florida picking 
oranges in his big orange grove. 

J. W. Patrick & Co., contractors here, are just 
beginning the erection of a $10,000 freight depot 
at MeKenzie, Tenn. 

Frank Wheeler of T. L. Herbert & Sons has been 
out on a trip through middle Tennessee towns and 
reports the situation very good despite the fact 
that building is supposed to be slow at this season. 

Burk & Co. have purchased for $100,000 the 
old Masonic Temple building that has stood on 
Church street, Nashville, for seventy-five years, 
and they will erect a modern store building on the 
property. 

The Hedden Construction Company of New York 
has been awarded the contract for some of the 
buildings for Peabody College, to be built on the 
Hillsboro road, Nashville. They are very fine 
structures. Ludlow and Peabody, the architects, 
have opened a branch office in Nashville. 





NEW YORK RETAILERS. 

New York, Dee. 18.—Coincident with the gradual 
approach of the closing season dealers report a 
slackening in the demand for building materials. 
Retailers are winding up their deliveries to con- 
tractors who are rushing work to complete opera- 
tions before the inclement weather arrives. Deal- 
ers report a satisfactory amount of business trans- 
acted during the past five months and collections 
have also been fairly good. According to plans 
filed here building operations have shown a slight 
decline as compared with November, last year. 
Tt will be recalled that the figures up to October 
were far in excess of those of the past few years. 
It seemed to be apparent that the building trade 
and the realty coneerns were going at too rapid a 
gait and the slowing up now appears to be but a 
natural reaction. 

E. B. Morse, of the Frank B. Morse Company, 
had the following to say in regard to the building 
materials market: ‘‘Business continued to be of 
good volume during the past month and the pros- 
pects tor a good amount of trading to prevail 
for the balance of the year are bright. Construc 
tion work will continue while the mild weather 
prevails and contractors are taking advantage of 
this condition of affairs by rushing work on unfin- 
ished buildings. Plaster manufacturers are busy. 
Cement is moving in a large way and the demand 
for lime continued to be good during the month. 
Che outlook for next year is reported bright in the 
local building materials circles.’’ 

Samuel Wells, eastern representative of the Me- 
Cormack Waterproofing Portland Cement Company, 
dealers in waterproofing compounds, reported that 
a good amount of business was received during the 
past month and deliveries are being made on out- 


standing contracts regularly. They closed a con 
tract last month for their material which will keep 
them busy for some little time. Steady progress 
has been made in introducing the waterproofing of 
cement in the East and several mills are now using 
their process. 

A representative of the United States Gypsum 
Company stated: ‘‘ Business has been mighty good 
of late, especially during the last six months of 
the current year. We find that the demand for 
building materials in the East has been very god. 
The freight car searcity has been relieved some- 
what and we are experiencing less trouble in ship- 
ping goods. Business was much better during this 
year than 1911, although the spring of 1912 the 
demand was late on account of unseasonable weath- 
er, it improved considerably during the last half 
of the year. Collections have been fairly good. 
The prospects for future business are very good.’’ 

At the offices of the N. & W. Peck Company it 
was reported that business is gradually slowing 
up. Builders are winding up previous to the close 
of the season. The demand for fall months, how- 
ever, was good, the splendid weather we experi- 
enced to date having permitted a large amount of 
outside work to be completed. From reports re 
ceived in this vicinity the prospects for a good 
spring business are excelient. 

William C. Morton, general sales manager of the 
Consolidated Rosendale Cement Company, stated: 
‘‘The demand for building materials has begun 
to feel the effect of the closing season during the 
past month and dealers report that things are quiet- 
ing down. Deliveries are now being made to en- 
able contractors to finish up their jobs. An advance 
of 5 cents has been noted in the price of Rosendale 
cement, which is now quoted at 90 cents in bulk. 
Prices of all materials have been well maintained 
during the past six months and show a tendency 
to remain at the high levels established for future 
business next year. 

The Fleming Sand and Gravel Company, of New 
York City, has been incorporated, to deal in sand 
and gravel, with a capital of $20,000. The incorpo- 
rators are: John J. Fleming, 410 Riverside Drive, 
New York City; George D. Wagner and Patrick 
Curran, also of New York City. 

The Central New York Brick and Pottery Com- 
pany, of Dover, Del., has been incorporated with 
capital stock of $500,000. The incorporators are: 
Waldemar Kaempffert, Herbert C. Sparks and John 
J. Phelan, 261 Broadway, all of New York City. 

The Davis Carpenter Company, Inc., of New York 
City, has been incorporated to manufacture and 
deal in reinforced concrete sidewalk vault lights. 
Capital stock $20,000. The incorporators are: 
Davis Carpenter, Samuel M. Richardson and Will 
iam J. Canary, of 2 Rector Street, New York City. 

The Inlaid Colored Cement Company of New 
York City has been incorporated to manufacture 
cement. The incorporators are: R. T. Short and 
Edward A. Langan, of Brooklyn, N. Y., and Frank 
Nahodyl, of 403 East 68th street, New York City. 

The National Cement Products Company of Dela- 
ware has been incorporated with a capital stock of 
$200,000. The ineorporators are: Herbert Latter, 
William J. Maloney and Norman P. Coffin, all of 
Wilmington, Del. 


TEXAS RETAILERS. 

Austin, Texas, Dee. 18, 1912.—Extraordinary 
activity in the various lines of building trades, due 
to the record-breaking yield of cotton and prevail- 
ing good prices for the staple, is causing a big 
increase in the demand for materials that enter 
into construction work all over Teas. This is par- 
ticularly true of cement, lime, sand and gravel. 
Besides the erection of many new buildings there 
are several large concrete irrigation dams under 
construction. Never in the history of the state 
has there been given more attention to the construc- 
tion of concrete culverts and bridges than now. 
This class of material has come to be almost uni 
versally adopted for culvert and bridge construc- 
tion not only for the highways but by many of the 
railroads of the state. There is also now in prog- 
ress an era of street paving in all the larger cities 
and many of the smaller towns of Texas. In this 
work large quantities of cement and sand are 
required. Even where cement does not enter into 
the surfacing material it is largely used for the 
base construction. 

The demand for sewer pipe during the last sev- 
eral weeks has shown a big increase over a corre- 
sponding period of last year. This is due to the 
fact that several cities and towns of the state are 
putting in new sewer systems and extending the 
old ones. In.Austin a complete new system of 
sewers is being laid. In Waco a storm sewer will 
be constructed on Mary street from Eleventh street 
to the Brazos river at a cost of $42,326. Newman 
B. Gregory, of Greenville, Texas, has been awarded 


the contract for that work. The city council of 
San Benito, Texas, has awarded the contract for 
the construction of a system of sewers to cost 
$26,636 to J. Scott Brown of that place. A com- 
plete sewer system is to be constructed in the city 
of Nuevo Laredo, Mexico, situated just across the 
Rio Grande from Laredo, Texas. The contract for 
constructing that system has been let to El Com, 
pania Ferretera, of Monterey, Mexico. It will cost 
about $150,000. The city of Plainview, Texas, has 
issued $10,000 of bonds for extending the municipal 
sewer system. Arrangements are being made for 
the construction of a sewer system at Elgin, Texas. 
Surveys for the proposed work are being made by 
the Ehlers Engineering Company. The city of Tem- 
ple, Texas, has purchased the privately owned 
sewer system there and is preparing to extend and 
improve it. The city of El Paso, Texas, will issue 
$150,000 of bonds for making extensions to the 
sewer system. 


PENNSYLVANIA RETAILERS, 

Philadelphia, Pa., Dee. 18, 1912.—Howard B. 
French, of the Samuel H. French Company, Philadel- 
phia, will represent the cement and paint manu- 
facturers on a committee which is to draft a bill 
to be presented at the coming session of the Penn- 
sylvania legislature looking to the creation of a 
municipal court. This court will have immediate 
jurisdiction over all claims involving less than 
$1,000, and decisions will be final, subject to appeal 
only to either the superior or supreme courts, just 
as all decisions by the common pleas courts are 
now reviewed by the courts above. Under the 
present system of magistrate hearings debtors can 
evade payment two or three years by merely filing 
a bond, and in many cases this has been uttered 
by a person wholly irresponsible. The common 
pleas courts of the county are now behind more 
than three years in their work and in many cases 
wholesalers and jobbers of cement, lime, brick, 
plaster, etc., have sustained one hundred per cent 
losses in sums under $1,000 by reason of such ap- 
peals attended by worthless bonds. In all cases 
involving more than $250 under the present condi- 
tions the plaintiff must file his cause with the com- 
mon pleas court and wait one, two or three years 
for a hearing. In-the meantime the defaulting 
debtor has either absconded or passed into bank- 
ruptey and the claim, entirely valid, has gone 
unpaid. 

The Eureka Slate Company has been incorporated 
under the laws of Delaware with a capitalization 
of $1,000,000. F. M. Willis, of Grantwood, N. J., 
is the principal incorporator. i 

Berks county, Pa., is to have a bridge to be 
known as a ‘‘reinforced concrete viaduet,’’ and its 
chief materials will be sand, stone and cement. 





RECONSTRUCTED STONE, 


The advancement from the stone age to the con- 
crete age has progressed so rapidly that few realize 
the change, and now with scientists experimenting 
and inventing, we have a new product, Reconstructed 
Stone, natural in looks and beautiful in appearance. 

‘W. H. Fisher, of the Hydraulic Ramming Concrete 
Machinery Company, Rockford, Ill., has, after years 
of experience perfected machinery that makes re- 
constructed stone. The machinery is hydraulic 
ramming, operated by vertical power, hydraulic 
pumps of different size plungers, producing a vibrat- 
ing pounding action, controlled by operating valves 
and ramming gauges. 

In the process of manufacturing stone, aggregates 
are used, composed of crushed stone, sand and 
gravel; these are carried into bins located in the 
top of a two and one-half story building by means 
of an elevator and deposited in separate bins, ac- 
cording to the size that a perfect grading of the 
aggregates can be obtained. These are then dis- 
tributed by chutes into the hoppers of the mixer. 
The hoppers automatically proportion the aggregates 
as they pass into the mixer supplying the proper 
proportion of the Portland cement, at the same time; 
a thorough mixture, then water is supplied in suffi- 
cient quantities to produce a wet mixed composite, 
which is fed into a charging device, that deposits 
it into the forming boxes of the machinery in the 
exact amounts according to the size of the stone 
desired to be made. ; 

This wet mixed composite is then rammed by 
hydraulic blows driving it into positive density, dis- 
placing all air and bonding the aggregates by ad- 
hesive form of suction, holding them joined until 
the chemical action of this cement has taken place 
by its initial set. 

By the adjustment of the machinery, building 
material of all sizes, forms and shapes, are devel- 
oped, placing this company in a position to meet 
the requirements of all demands and there is no 
building too large, or too small, for them to furnish 
this product for.—Advertisement. ‘ 
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CONTRACTORS’ ASSOCIATION HOLDS MEET- 
ING 


The General Contractors’ Association of New 
York held its fourth annual dinner at the Knicker- 
bocker hotel on December 3. The association in 
cludes among its members all of the leading con- 
tracting firms in the greater city and the state 
who are engaged in work on the subways, the 
Catskill aqueduct, the barge canal, Ashokan dam, 
New York connecting bridge and other important 
public utility work. The association consists of one 
hundred and six members representing a capital of 
$100,000,000, and carrying on contract work valued 
in excess of $500,000,000. The dinner was unique 
in that no speeches were made—which seemed hard 
on the city politicians who were present. The din- 
ner was merely a ‘‘get together’’ and business 
was tabooed, the only matter of this nature being 
the short report read by Emil Diebitsch, president 
of the association. In place of the speeches a de- 
lightful vaudeville entertainment was provided. 


LOUISVILLE RETAILERS. 

Louisville, Ky., Dee. 18.—While the supply men 
of this city are feeling the effects of cold weather, 
which is having some effect on the building trade, 
business has held up fairly well, and is expected 
to remain uniformly good throughout the winter. 
Many of the supply men carry lines peculiarly 
adapted to cold weather and for that reason, win- 
ter is not necessarily a period of inaction for 
them. The roofing business has been a gratifying 
feature of the situation recently, though lack of 
rain has made it a trifle below expectations. How- 
ever, Louisville’s favorite brand of weather is ex- 
pected in the near future and repairs on roofs will 
be even heavier than at present. Many of the roof- 
ing men have several crews out and all are keeping 
busy, with plenty of work on hand and in view. 

The November report of Building Inspector Rob- 
ert J. Telford caused a good deal of satisfaction 
among the supply men, as indicating that the Oc- 
tober slump was purely temporary. The estima- 
ted value of building permits taken out in Novem- 
ber is $254,883. The figures for the same month 
in 1911 were $171,845, a handsome increase being 
shown. October was the first month in the past 
five years to show a slump over the same period in 
the preceding year and building men were some- 
what concerned over that fact. November came 
back strong, however, and enough permits have 
been taken out in December to insure a good show- 
ing for the last month of the year. While many 
of the jobs will not be undertaken until 
spring, there is enough work on hand to insure 
a good winter for the supply trade. 

Owen Tyler, one of the leading supply men of 
Louisville, has added several new lines to his busi- 
ness during the past month. Among the additions 
is the Kentucky agency for the Bestwall wall board, 
manufactured by the Chicago company of that 
name. The wall board is made of Egyptian wood 
fiber and is being used extensively in Louisville 
and other parts of Kentucky. Agents will be ap- 
pointed in various sections of the state in the 
near future. The Monarch weather strip, for which 
Mr. Tyler recently was given the agency, also is 
proving an active mover during the cold weather. 
No less than four crews are now out and all are 
being kept busy with work on the Monarch, An- 
other new line which Mr. Tyler is now handling 
is the Taylor Anchor Edge Flashing. The well- 
known supply man will have that agency for the 
entire Bluegrass state. The flashing, in contrast 
with the Monarch weather strip, is designed to 
keep air from coming through the outside edge 
of casings in offices and residences. The Mon- 
arch, of course, goes on the inside edge of win- 
dows, making the glass airtight. 

Though there is plenty of repair work on hand, 
new jobs of size are comparatively rare with the 
Sam F. Troxell Company. On the other hand, 
work requiring forty or fifty squares are plentiful 
and the Troxell company will content itself tem- 
porarily with caring for that class of work. The 
company has completed the east wagon drive on 
the new Kentucky & Indiana Terminal Railroad 
bridge. The remainder of the work is being rushed 
and will be ready for wagon traffic in the near 
future. Following that consummation, the razing 
of the old bridge will begin. Mr. Troxell regards 
the outlook for the winter as fair, despite the fact 
that not many new plants will be erected until 
spring. 

Demand has fallen off to some extent with the 
Central Paint & Roofing Company, of Louisville, 
though President L. M. Rice is pleased with the 
entire year of 1912. A most encouraging indica- 
tion, which speaks volumes for 1913, according 
to Mr. Rice, is the splendid crops which Ken- 
tucky agriculturists have harvested. With the 
farmers in good financial condition, he regards 


the outlook for 1913 as the most promising of re 
cent years. Collections have already improved, as 
the tobacco crop has moved, and money is much 
freer than at any time during the past few months. 

The Goldsmith Metal Company has been formed 
in Cineinnati, O., by Max Goldsmith and others, 
for the purpose of manufacturing ‘‘Shurebond’’ 
metal partitions. The company has leased quar- 
ters at the northwest corner of Central avenue and 
Augusta street, having 22,000 square feet of floor 
space in which to operate. Alterations are being 
made and the company will shortly be on the 
best possible footing as far as facilities are con 
cerned. The metal will be used not only for use 
as partitions, but also for the furring of all bath 
rooms and ornamental cornice work. The company 
already has secured a handsome contract consisting 
of providing the metal partitions for the new 
Hotel Gibson, now under course of construction in 
Cincinnati. The hostelry will be the last word in 
that line of building, being fireproof in every re- 
spect. Metal partitions will be used exclusively, 
the Goldsmith company providing them. 

S. Gwathmey Tyler, brother of Owen Tyler, the 
well-known Louisville supply man, died at Saranac 
Lake, N. Y., after a lingering illness of tubercu- 
losis. He was taken ill in February and in August 
was taken to Saranac Lake. For a time he seemed 
to improve, but a sudden turn for the worse came 
and death followed quickly. Owen Tyler, with 
other members of his brother’s family, was at the 
bedside at the end. Gwathmey Tyler was 29 years 
of age, and prominent in Louisville society and 
business circles. He was born: in Louisville, be- 
ing a graduate of the Manual Training High 
School. He was connected with the Snead Archi- 
tectural*Iron Works before his illness. He is sur- 
vived by a wife,’a six-months-old: baby, two broth- 
ers,- including “Owen Tyler, three sisters and his 
mother. Interment was in Cave Hill cemetery, 
Louisville: 

The Hercules Plaster Board Company, of Hamp- 
ton, Va., is making numerous improvements in its 
plant. A 25-horse power firebox boiler is» among 
the additions. 





PITTSBURGH ARCHITECTS. 

Pittsburgh, Pa., Dee. 19, 1912.——-The Home & 
School Association of Sewickley, Pa., has appointed 
T. H. B. MeKnight, B. H. Christy, E. A. Woods 
and others of that place a committee to get in shape 
the project of erecting a new library building 
there. 

Architects Ingham & Boyd, Vandergrift building, 
are about to let contract for a large addition to the 
West Liberty Publie School, Pittsburgh. 

Architect Edward Stotz, 213 Sixth avenue, is 
preparing plans for an addition to the Peabody 
High School building to be known as the Study 
Hall. 

The Pittsburgh Board of Education is considering 
the erection of a 30-room school downtown, and plans 
will be received by Superintendent of Buildings 
Cc. L. Wooldridge. 

S. F. Nixon and F. G. Nirdlinger, of the Nixon 
Irvington Circuit, propose to build two more theaters 
in Pittsburgh and are considering possible locations. 

Oscar Hammerstein has about concluded negotia- 
tions for a site 140x240 at Fifth and Natalie 
avenues, Schenley Farms, Pittsburgh, on which 
he will build an opera house to cost $750,000. Plans 
call for a terra cotta and stone building. 

Architects Alden & Harlow, of the Farmers Bank 
building, have plans for alterations to the Alle- 
gheny county court house and jail at Fifth avenue 
and Grant street to cost $100,000. These were made 
necessary by the recent Hump removal. 

Architect T. E. Bilquist let contract to J. Lauer 
& Sons for brick, stone and terra cotta hospital 
building on Halkett street for the Elizabeth Steele 
Magee Memorial Hospital to cost $600,000. 

Architects Ingham & Boyd let contract to 
Howard Hager Co., for the Historical Society build- 
ing in Schenley Farms to cost $25,000. 

The recent bond election in Pittsburgh resulted 
in turning down the item for a new city hall. The 
probable outcome of this is that the county and 
city will have some action taken by the State legis- 
lature so that a new hall can be started within 
the next year. 





BUILDERS’ SUPPLY BANQUET. 

The Builders’ Supply Club of Pittsburgh held its 
annual banquet in the Assembly Room of the Fort 
Pitt, on Tuesday evening, December 10, and it was 
a real good old time. 

John Straus, who for nearly a decade has been the 
president of the organization, introduced Grant Mur- 
ray as the elected toastmaster, not that Grant needed 
any introduction or anything of that sort, but just 
to have somebody officially responsible for preserving 
order. 


There was everything to eat that anybody vuld 
think of, including ‘‘ Suspicious’’ Salad, and the lid 
was removed at the start and probably lost, for it 
never got replaced until the house was closed for the 
night. There were just about 125 banqueters, repre 
senting all of the builders’ supply establishments of 
Pittsburgh. Good humor and cordiality tasted as 
good as the best productions of the chef, and was a 
continuous performance. 

About the time Mr. Windsor pried the windows 
open to admit enough fresh air to stir up the eigar 


smoke, the toastmaster got busy, after the orchestra 
and quartette had invoked the sentimental percepti 
bilities with ‘‘ Love’s Old Sweet Song.’’ 

The toastmaster called upon Mr. Heppenstall to 
make a presentation speech of a handsome lanm to 
Mr. President Straus. George was at his best, pay 
ing a touching tribute of appreciation on behalf of 
the club to its honored and beloved president. It 
was poetic and even classic in places, so much so that 
John was almost embarrassed. At the close Mr. Hep 
penstall gracefully presented the lamp. 

In response, Mr. President Straus expressed his 
appreciation of the gift, saying that he had always 
been delighted to serve the club and all of its mem- 
bers in the matters of the organization work. 

Mr. Toastmaster Murray told about John Straus 
and St. Peter reorganizing the heavenly choir (a fore 
east of the time when John takes on his glorified ex- 
istence). After a million good sopranos had been 
selected, and a million tenors and contraltos, St. Peter 
nervously suggested that we better consider the basso 
element. ‘*‘ Never mind says John, ‘‘I will sing 
bass.’’ 

Mr. Ed Vero made the presentation speech of a 
handsome clock to James C. Adams, the secretary 
and actuary of the club. 

Mr. Adams, in his own sweet way, accepted. the 
clock in the same spirit in which it was given, but 
Jim’s further remarks were cut short, by the quar- 
tette expressing the sentiments of all present by start 
ing, ‘‘When Good Fellows Get Together.’ 

Mr. P. J. MeArdle, alderman-elect, spoke to the 
toast of the ‘‘ Power of Concentrated Action.’’ He 
is a past master of organization and handed out a 
high-minded idea of the effectiveness of getting to- 
gether. 

Hon. J. F. Carpenter spoke all around, because as 
he explained he had not been hampered with instrue 
tions. The Lien Law was pronounced as the most 
intricate investment ever prepared to deceive the pub- 
lie, mueh more than the old law of 1836. A car- 
penter talking to builders was altogether appropriate, 
and this one sure mixed up a bunch of good, sound 
sense with a pleasant coating of wit. 

The last speaker of the evening, Hon. Mr. Murray, 
made the stars twinkle with flights of eloquence, 
and the builders’ supply men roar with laughter at 
his well-rounded jokes. 

Then there were calls for Mr. Ben McCausland, the 
lovable representative of the U. 8S. Gyp., and Rock 
Propucts, but by this time everybody wanted to 
talk, so the meeting broke up amidst a burst of good 
fellowship while the orchestra played ‘‘I Told You 
So.’’ 


Miller & Coulson, manufacturers of hollow build- 
ing tile, Pittsburgh, Pa., recently received an order 
for approximately 150 cars of sewer pipe for im- 
mediate delivery to Plainfield, N. J. It is very 
seldom that such a large order gets to the hands 
of a jobber. In a reference to that concern in our 
November issue a mistake was made in the price 
of blox. The old prices were given, whereas the 
present prices are le higher, or 7e for No. 2s and 
Se for No. ls. 


SAN FRANCISCO RETAILERS. 

San Francisco, Dee. 18, 1912.—Retail business in 
practically all parts of California is in excellent 
condition for this time of year. After a few weeks 
of early rain, which ‘‘laid the dust’’ and gave crops 
a good start, besides softening the surface for grad 
ing operations, clear weather has prevailed, and ex- 
cept in the higher districts where freezing weather 
is experienced, building has suffered little interrup- 
tion. Of course retailers are not buying much just 
now beyond what is needed for this month, owing to 
the approach of inventory season, but small con- 
sumers are buying steadily, especially in the coun 
try. Were it not for the low prices realized on many 
crops this year, the country trade would probably be 
far beyond all former records, as farmers are com- 
ing to a full realization of the value of permanent 
improvements. This tendency will doubtless be in- 
ereased by the advancing price of lumber. 

The city trade is also keeping up remarkably well. 
Los Angeles has fallen a little below the October 
records, but there is far more building than a year 
ago, while San Francisco shows a gain of nearly 
$200,000 over October and $300,000 over November 
of last year. Plans have been finally adopted for 
the principal Exposition buildings 
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NEW ORLEANS N. B. S. A. MEETING IN JANUARY 


The Crescent City, in which the next annual con 
vention of the National Builders’ Supply Associ 


ation will be held, though a great business mart of 
the South country and an ideal place for the meet 
ing, holds much that will be of historical interest 


to those who will attend the sessions of the con- 
vention on Thursday and Friday, January 30-31. 

New Orleans is a business center of special inter- 
est to the stave man. It has long been a market 
and an exporting point for staves, and it now seems 
to be at the threshold of enormously increased 
business in that line. The opening of the Panama 
canal will bring many foreign markets hundreds 
or thousands of miles nearer. The city has pre- 
pared for trade expansion by taking care of busi 
ness already coming to it, and providing greatly 
increased facilities. 

The outward signs of commercial activity of 
New Orleans can be seen at every turn; of which, 
particularly attractive to visitors, are the evi- 
dences of its maritime prosperity, made picturesque 
by the forest of ships from every clime, by the 
miscellaneous merchandise, and by the throngs of 
busy men, in which almost every nationality of 
the globe is represented, that are to be seen along 
its thirty miles of wharves along the river front. 

New Orleans harbor in itself attracts hundreds 





OLD FRENCH COURTYARD, NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


of visitors to the city. It lies 110 miles from the 
mouth of the Mississippi river. The wharves on 
the levees are covered for the most part with 
municipally owned steel sheds and a public belt 
railroad which, free of charge, transfers commod 
ities to and from the railroads. 

Its street railway system is one of the best and 
most modern in this country, through the prac 
tically universal system of transfers in vogue. 
This makes street car riding one of the most de 
lightful forms of entertainment for the thousands 
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HISTORIC JACKSON SQUARE, NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


of tourists who visit the city annually. [For the 
accommodation of strangers New Orleans has mod 
ern and ample hotel accommodations, and over 
$4,000,000 has recently been spent on two new ones 
now opened. 

Here one can see the largest sugar refinery in 
the world, costing $4,000,000. The grain elevators 
at New Orleans are among the largest at any 
seaport. There aré over fifty thousand miles of 
railways with terminals there, and one of the 
largest car repair plants in the United States is 
located at New Orleans. 

As a commercial city, with its population of 
375,000 inhabitants, it is, and has always been, the 
metropolis of the Southland. It already ranks 
as the third largest export port of the United 
States, and fourth in imports. It is the largest 
coffee, banana, sugar, cotton, rice, sulphur and 
salt market in the country, and by reason of its 
superb geographical location enjoys unusual rail 
and ocean transportation facilities. 

The business of the association’s meeting will 
not necessarily absorb all the attention of the 
visitors. Some may wish to take side trips near 
and far. These may inelude excursions on the 
river of two hours duration; tours along the coast 
to Pass Christian, Bay St. Luis, Biloxi, and else 
where; or the round trip can be made in a few 
days from New Orleans to Cuba and return. 

Those who wish to prolong their stay in the 


PARTIAL VIEW OF NEW ORLEANS SKY LINE. 








city, or even if they remain only a short time, 
will find so much of interest that they will leave 
before they see it all. 

The famous old French Quarter is a strange and 
fascinating place that no visitor willingly misses. 
That part of the city was developed under the 
French and Spanish regimes. There one may 
saunter in a region of narrow streets lined on 
either side with time worn, old-fashioned, low 
stoned buildings that are so distinctively of the 
Old World as to make it seem improbable that the 
tourist is in modern, unromantic America—the land 
of sky serapers and twentieth century progressive- 
ness. In this district are found the greater por- 
tion of the historical buildings and sites—famous 
old landmarks, such as the Saint Louis Cathedral, 
with its frescoes by Canova and its rich asso- 
ciations with the history of the church and city; 
the Cabildo or Government House, in which the 
transfer of the Province of Louisiana from France 
to the United States occurred; the Jackson statue; 
the famous French market, one of the world’s 
famous market places; the Saint Louis hotel, at 
one time the most famous hostelry in the South 
when the ante-bellum planters lived in princely 
style; Vendetta Alley; the Old Absinthe House, 
at one time the headquarters of the notorious 
pirate Lafitte; the Haunted House, to be known 
by the carved doorway and by an inscription on 

(Continued on page 35) 
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the sidewalk; and the French Opera House, where 
operas in French are given every winter. 

The selection of New Orleans as the place of 
meeting was fortunate. There is no visible reason 
why those who attend should not combine pleasure 
and business to the fullest extent. 

To the epicure New Orleans is the one bright 
spot on the American soil. Her cooks descended 
from the best of their kind in France and Spain, 
and taking on the added art of the Creole, pro 
duce viands which have created for this city a 
reputation at home and abroad. Shrimp, both 
river and lake, crawfish and crabs are among the 
specialties of New Orleans’ sea food, and her 
oysters are unequaled in size, flavor and delicious- 
ness anywhere in the world. 

To those who make their visit here during our 
northern winter time, to all the above features 
will be added the charm of a balmy air, the fra- 
grance of roses, the voices of the song birds and 
the cheering influence of bright sunny skies, for 
New Orleans is the very king, queen and all the 
royal family of winter resorts. 


PITTSBURGH RETAILERS. 

Pittsburgh, Pa., Dec. 19, 1912.—The year 1912 is 
winding up with the retailers in a very much better 
frame of mind than they were one year ago. They 
have had their ups and downs and many hard 
bumps in the latter. One of these was the frequent 
failure of contractors and othér reasons that com- 
bine and make collections hard and uncertain. 
Another was that building in the immediate Pitts- 
burgh district has not been on a large scale—in 
fact, house building was about as poor this.year as 
for a long time. Still another was that business 
was irregular. In the early part of the year it did 
not open up as conditions seemed to warrant and 
was very spotty throughout the first six months. 
The large amount of street work, however, which 
the city undertook, together with the county road 
work and a big lot of railroad and heavy construc- 
tion work in the way of river improvements and 
warehouse building, stiffened the wind in the sales 
and made the last half of the year a very much 
more pleasant experience. Most retailers are fairly 
well satisfied with the results as they come to figure 
up. It has not been a year of big profits, but on 
the other hand it has not been a year of serious 
lusses. Moreover, the prospects are very much bet- 
tee than they have been for two or three years. 
Buwiness is exceptionally good here in most lines— 
the steel business is on the boom, railroads are over- 
crowded, traction companies are arranging to spend 
hundreds of thousands of dollars for extensions, 
municipal street work will afford an enormous 
amount of business next year, and another bond 
issue has been provided and vacant houses are fill- 
ing up at a rate that pretty nearly guarantees the 
erection of hundreds of houses next year. Prices, 
too, are better, more money is in circulation, collec- 
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AVENUE OF LIVE OAKS, AUDUBON PARK, NEW ORLEANS, LA 


tions are easier, and all around there is a good pros 
pect for business in 1913. 

The Houston Brothers Company has had a splen 
did year in many of its departments. Its brick 
business has been exceptionally good and its plants 
have been working full all the fall. 

Miller & Coulson will close up the year with by 
far the best year in their history. Their trade in 
building blocks has increased enormously during 
the past twelve months and their plants in Ohio are 
rushed now to fill orders. 

A new retail concern at Washington, Pa., has 
been organized under the name of the City Coal 
Company, by George T. Walker, George E. Lock 
hart, John D. Murphy, W. E. Brown and Harry 
and T. L. Jones. It will handle all kinds of build- 
ers’ supplies, and also coal. 

The South Side is feeling so good over the widen- 
ing and paving of South 18th street, which has 
been ‘‘on’’ all the year, that its board of trade has 
authorized a banquet to celebrate their completion. 
It will be held January 17, and all city and county 
officials and members of other boards of trade will 
be invited. 

300th & Flinn, Ltd., who have the contract for 
the removal of the hump, are keeping the work well 
within the scheduled time mapped out by Director 
of Public Works Joseph G. Armstrong. Street cars 
have been running on Fifth avenue for nearly a 
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STEAMBOAT LANDING AT NEW ORLEANS. 


month. Oliver avenue is being cut down to the new 
grade, and the cutting off of the entire square 
owned by Henry Frick at Fifth avenue and Grant 
street is nearly completed. The cutting down of 
Wiley and Webster avenues in Grant street is also 
going forward rapidly, and there is a remarkable 
lack of interference with public traffic considering 
the enormity of the work. 

County commissioners, city councils, boards of 
trade and engineers of different corporations are 
still serapping vigorously over the location of the 
two South Side tunnels. These were located by the 
county commissioners, but so much opposition was 
manifested at once that various hearings have been 
held. Only one thing is certain and that is that 
work on these tunnels will be undertaken early in 
the year, for all the parties concerned are favora- 
ble to an early readjustment of the conditions as 
to the location of the tunnels, above all other 
things. These will produce a splendid market for 
cement, etc. 

The Friday Construction Company has practically 
completed the Atherton avenue bridge over the 
Pittsburgh Junction Railroad near Luna Park. 
Practically nothing remains except putting on the 
tablets, and the formal opening of the bridge will 
oceur very soon. This is the second largest concrete 
span in the world, being made entirely of rein- 
forced concrete. It has three spans 60, 45 and 180 
feet each. The two abutments measure 70x40 feet, 
respectively, and the distance from the center of 
the bridge to the railroad tracks below is 115 feet. 
The bridge is 415 feet long. It contains 8,500 eubic 
yards of concrete. Work was started November 
1, 1911, and 125 men were employed on the job 
much of the time. 

The following Pittsburgh contractors were lucky 
in getting some cf the thirty-seven contracts for 
street and sewer improvements recently awarded: 
Booth & Flinn, Evan Jones Sons Company, Barber 
Asphalt Paving Company, Thomas Cronin Company, 
Neelan & Daly, R. D. Thomas Company and the M. 
O’Herron Company. The contracts ranged from 
$400 to $19,843 each. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad Company has at last 
started to do away with the grade crossings in 
Homewood, ‘Brushton and Wilkinsburg. Two tracks 
are now being raised at the Homewood avenue 
erossing. Tracks for two miles will be raised and 
the streets depressed to carry out this improve- 
ment. It will be one of the largest projects ever 
undertaken in Pittsburgh and means big purchases 
of cement and other material. 


MILWAUKEE RETAILERS. 

Milwaukee, Wis., Dee. 18, 1912.—While building 
operations are beginning to show a decrease as a 
natural result of the advance of the season, more 
building is being carried on than at this time a 
year ago, due to the fact that the weather has 
been exceptionally favorable. Total building fig- 
ures for the first eleven months of the year amount- 
ed to practically $14,600,000 and Building Inspector 
Harper is confident that the $15,000,000 mark will 
be reached by the close of the year. The value 
of buildings erected or for which permits have 
been issued is more than $3,000,000 greater than 
for the corresponding period in 1911. During the 


month of November a total of 288 permits was 
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issued, representing buildings valued at $1,600,285, 
while during the corresponding month a year ago, 


a total of 340 permits was granted, involving an 
expenditure of only $979,392 
Building supply men say that while they have 


not started upon their annual inventories, they are 


confident that business for the past season will es 
tablish a new high record. Reports from retailers 
about the state indicate that business has been 
highly satisfactory all over Wisconsin. This is only 
natural considering the fact that bumper crops 
in all lines were harvested, resulting in prosperity 
and widespread confidence. 

The Wisconsin Lumber & Supply Company of 
Milwaukee has purchased through H. Frederick 
Hohmann 315 feet of railroad frontage on the Mad 
ison division of the Chicago & Northwestern rail 
way. This will give the company a total of 625 
feet of railroad frontage to be used for a general 
lumber and building supply yard. 


EXPANDS ITS INDUSTRY. 

The Oshkosh Manufacturing Company has just put 
out the first of a new line of manufacture, that of 
concrete mixers, and the machine will be given a 
trial this week at the plant of the Oshkosh Gas 
Light Company, where ©. R. Meyer & Sons Company 
have an extensive contract involving a great deal 
of concrete construction. 

In all its tests at the factory the new ‘‘Oshkosh’’ 
mixer has given the best satisfaction, according to 
officers of the company. It conforms to the latest 
models, with chain drive, running with steam, gaso- 
line or electric power. The new industry will re- 
quire some heavy machinery, which is now being in- 
stalled. The warehouse and a part of the first floor, 
of the main factory at Fifth and South Main streets 
will be devoted to the manufacture of the mixers. 

Local contractors as well as contractors in all 
parts of the country and Canada are interested in 
the new Oshkosh industry. G. F. Halverson has 
taken a position as sales manager for the company, 
to attend principally to the new department. 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 

We take pleasure in announcing the formation of 
The Thompson-Armstrong Company, with which con 
cern D, K. Thompson, Jr. (formerly of the Columbus 
Builders’ Supply Company, Columbus, Ohio) and A. 
C. Armstrong (formerly of Houston Bros. Company, 
Pittsburg, Pa.) will be identified. ; 

Our aim will be to serve the dealer in builders’ 
supplies to the utmost of our ability along the lines 
of good service and fair dealing. 

The Thompson-Armstrong Company. 


Springfield, Ill, Dee. 19.—Changes among the 
retailers in the smaller Illinois cities have been 
numerous. J. M. Kelley has disposed of his interest 
in the firm of Kelly & Winn, at Irving, to Charles 
Tobias, and the business will be conducted by the 
firm of Winn & Tobias. 

Charles Binkley is back in the harness at Marion 
after a year spent at Southern health resorts. He 
has recovered sufficiently to resume active business 
duties and re-purchased his old yard. 


Springfield, Ohio, Dee. 18.—The board of park 
trustees is planning to erect a concrete pavilion 
at Snyder park next spring. 


Cedar Falls, Iowa, Dee. 21.—The new plant of 
the Cedar Falls Cement Products Company will be 
a modern concern. The building, which will be for 
the most part two stories, is 96 by 88 feet and 
will be devoted to the manufacture of cement 
blocks and posts. The officers of the company 
are: President, Dr. F. N. Nead; vice president and 
general manager, John Sims, and secretary and 
treasurer, C. H. Wise. 


The Jeffrey Manufacturing Company, Columbus, 
Ohio, has just issued Bulletin No. 46, deseribing the 
Jeffrey Swing Hammer Pulverizer for laboratory 
use. This machine is built especially for reducing 
many materials to a fine uniform product for various 
purposes. It is especially useful in sampling coal 
and various ores, as it not only reduces the sample 
to a comparatively fine powder, but thoroughly mixes 
it into one homogeneous mass. It also has a place 
in many industries where a heavy duty or large 
eapacity is not required. A very fine laboratory 
outfit consists of a pulverizer directly connected to 
an electric motor. Both are mounted on a single 
cast iron base and may be placed in any convenient 
position and is furnished complete ready to run. A 
repair list is also shown in the circular. This bulle 
tin will be mailed free to those interested. 





INCREASE IN BUILDING CONSTRUCTION, 


Building is extremely active all over the country, 
particularly in the large group of cities, the growth 
and the prosperity of which have come to mean so 
much to this country. Official reports from 86 cities 
show that permits were taken out in November for 
18.584 “buildings, involving a total estimated cost 
of $64,033,323, as against 17,161 buildings, repre- 
senting a total cost of $59,603,753, for the same 
month a vear ago,*an increase of 1,423 buildings 
and $4,429,570, or 7 per cent. Of the entire list 
there were increases in 61 and decreases in 25, the 
list of cities in which there were increases being 
much larger than in any previous month for a long 
time, The cities in which there were losses are 
widely distributed; in many instances the same 
cities have shown a long period of activity in build 
ing construction or in a section in which the other 
cities show marked increases, SO there need be no 
apprehension in regard to the condition of affairs 
in the eities in which there were losses. The figures 
in detail are as follows: 
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Cities— » Bldgs. Cost Gain Le 
New York (Boros. Man. 
and Bronx) . 2 
CURBS cs tasesces 6 
BOWER. ncsdcostseses . 6 
Los Angeles , . 
Brooklyn ...«.+++- *s 14 
Philadelphia ....... 19 . 
San Francisco 18 
Milwaukee ......++- 66 
Kansas City .....+++. ’ 
Detroit , 
Atlanta 199 
Cleveland 15 
St. Paul 40 
St. Louis 
Rochester, N. ¥ 59 
Oakland, Ca 20 
Buffalo 38 
Washington, D. ¢ 1 
San Dieg 24 
W orceste 195 
Minneapolis ° ‘ 
Indianapolis “er 327 700,085 222 
Pittsburg es +4 694,329 9 
N i ‘f >] 694,206 
85 668,871 2 
418 6s 
Dayton 4 549 
Memphis 249 18 
1,099 > 
249 18 
2 20 
29 41 
676 lu 
203 99 
9 251 
04 5 
7 l 
” 17 
: 112 ¢ 
6 
Louisville, Ky. -. 123 49 
Jashville, Tenn 30 L 
Columbus, Ohio 164 
Grand Rapids, Mich 119 i 
Houston, Tex. .. 24 1 
Pasadena, Cal. ...... 158 1 
Lincoln, Nebr. ° 35 424 
Youngstown, Ohio ... 65 6 
Springfield, Ill. .... 31 29 
New Orleans, La. 2 
Jacksonville, Fla. ... 57 7% 18 
Cedar Rapids, Ta. ... 7 178,000 17 M4 
Fort Wayne, Ind..... 46 165,685 42 26 
Berkeley, Cal. ....... 75 164,500 67. 37 
Tacom Wash, ...-- 112 159,610 150 30 
Ser n . e 41 154,260 40 27 
76 139,540 92 $1, a4 
52 136,915 124 189,685 2s 
63 129,070 98 167,265 23 
178 118,885 182 48,880 143 
19 118,250 31 145,295 ese 19 
» VB. soeees . 48 110,178 66 131,166 ° 16 
Sioux City, Ia. ...... 42 108,835 27 88,300 23 
Paterson, N. J. ...--. 69 103,982 64 119,024 ¢ 13 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. .... 40 101,396 35 76,986 32 
Pestit, BEb. ocescsccse 81 94,835 25 61,800 55 
Little Rock, Ark. . 54 94,490 4 65,966 43 
Sait Lake City .... 51 93,850 666,400 ... 86 
St. Joseph, Mo. .. 68 92,112 30 44,915 10 : 
Tampa, Fla. ..,. — 91 90,295 woe 44,768 102 
Stockton, Cal. ...... 25 79,900 30 65,650 8 
Topeka, Kans. ....... $3 69,535 41 67,07 g 
Davenport, Ia. ....... 18 65,800 22, 150,655 ie 56 
South Bend ...... 17 62,350 22 29,280 118 : 
Oklahoma City . ° 13 62,050 42 85,120 ... 27 
Harrisburg, Pa. ..... 20 57,480 20 80,000 aaa 29 
Wichita, aa eeeee 16 42,300 18 36,100 17 . 
Pueblo, Colo. ....... ao 38,518 1g 87,150 1 a‘ 
San Jose, Cal. ... R12 29,205 47 30,272 fs 3 
Colorado Springs, Col. 28 25,175 3 23 645 7 ‘ 
TRUE: dsnscciions 18,584 $64,038,323 17,161 $49,603.753 , 7 


Of the larger cities Chicago had an inerease of 
6 per cent as against a loss in New York of 2 per 
cent, Boston 6, Brooklyn 14, St. Louis 33 and Cin 
cinnati 50. That great group of interior cities upon 
which such a large part of the country is dependent 
shows marvelous activity, including Milwaukee 
with an increase of 66 per cent, Kansas City 153, 
Omaha St. Paul 40, Minneapolis 7, Detroit 5, 
Indianapolis 223, Cleveland 15, Pittsburgh 9, Buf 
falo 38. <Aetivity characterized every section of 
country as a whole, the South showing gains in 
Atlanta 199 per cent, Baltimore 2, Memphis 18, San 
Antonio 66, Louisville 49, Nashville 309, New 
Orleans 27, Jacksonville 18, Chattanooga 143, Tampa 
102, with decreases in Dallas of 54 per cent, 
Birmingham 53 and Norfolk 16. In the Pa&cifie 
Coast cities there were gains in Los Angeles of 45 
per cent, San Francisco 18, Oakland, Cal., 20, San 
Diego 24, Sacramento 17, Pasadena 13, Stockton 3, 
Berkeley, Cal., 37, Tacoma 30, with decreases in 
Portland of 68, Spokane 30 and San Jose 3, 

Altogether November was a month of much activ 
itv and there is every reason to believe that it will 
continue. 
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PITTSBURGH QUARRY NEWS. 


Pittsbugh, Pa., Dee. 19, 1912.—Road stone men 
have been especially fortunate in this district this 
year. There is no question but that a large amount 
of county and state road work has added greatly 
to their sales. On the other hand they have found 
less demand for bridge stone than formerly, as ¢e- 
ment and conerete are taking the place of stone 
very largely in these projects. The limestone quar- 
ries of Butler and Lawrence counties have been 
busy for the main part of the past six months. 
Several of them have put in big improvements 
this fall and are preparing to turn out a much 
larger product next year. Practically all stone men 
are looking for a big business in 1913 owing to the 
large amount of road work on hand and the big 
projects which are to be undertaken early in the 
year by railroads and traction companies. 

The Gocella Stone Quarries at Fall Creek, near 
Reynoldsville, Pa., were sold at sheriff sale Decem- 
ber'4th to the A. C. Hopkins estate of Lock Haven, 
Pa., which had a large mortgage on the property. 
The Wagner Stone Company is closing a very sue 
cessful year at its Castallia quarries near San- 
dusky, Ohio. It has employed an average of 80 
men. All crushing operations will be suspendea 
until spring, but work at the local quarries wili 
continue for some time as the company has many 
orders yet to fill. 

Carlton Strong, a leading architect of this city, 
is trying hard to find a colorless material that will 
waterproof stone. 

The Pennsylvania Stone Company, of New York 
City, is resuming operations at its plant at St. 
Marys, Pa., which: had been shut down for six 
months. It employs about 50 hands. 





MILWAUKEE QUARRY NEWS. 

Milwaukee, Wis., Dee. 18, 1912.—The Wisconsin 
railroad commission has ordered the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul railroad to reduce its rates on 
crushed stone, sand and gravel from 20 to 30 per 
cent. Recently the commission made a decision 
in the ease of the Waukesha Lime & Stone Com- 
pany, recommending reduced rates. In the com- 
mission’s decision on the rehearing of the case, it 
was reconmmended that the rates therein ordered 
for Waukesha, Wis., be made general throughout 
the state. This recommendation was followed by 
the Chicago & Northwestern and the Minneapolis, 
St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie roads, but the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul road, however, did not adopt 
the distance rates. It is estimated that the de- 
cision will mean a saving to shippers of thousands 
of dollars annually. 

The Smith Stone Company has completed the 
erection of a modern stone crushing plant at its 
quarry at the mouth of Sturgeon Bay, just north 
of Sturgeon Bay, Wis. The new crushing plant 
is a No. 10 MeCully outfit, manufactured at Cud 
ahy, Wis., although a large portion of the equip 
ment was purchased from parties in New York, 
who used it to crush stone for a big dam on the 
New York City water supply project, where it 
was in operation for two years. 


SAN FRANCISCO QUARRIES. 

San Francisco, Calif., Dec. 16, 1912.—The rock 
‘rusher of the Natomas Consolidated at Oroville, 
Calif., has closed for the season. 

Bids were received November 20 for 70 miles more 
of the state highway. Two new surveys have been 
authorized to lay out routes for additional highways. 

The Hammon Engineering Company is preparing 
to open a second quarry at Jacoby Creek, Calif., to 
produce rock for the Humboldt jetties. 


The General Crushed Stone Company, West Ches- 
ter, Pa., has been seriously handicapped in their 
inability to procure Sufficient foreign labor to 
compete with the great demands made upon the 
plant. It is reported that the business is in a 
healthier condition than at any time for several 


seasons. 
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GOOD ROADS CONGRESS. 


In Convention at Cincinnati, Ohio, December 
3=4=5=6, Sessions Marked by Large At- 
tendance and Displays Were of a Very 
Instructive Nature. 





The Ninth Annual Convention of the American 
Road Builders’ Association, the American Good 
Roads Congress and the Fourth Annual Exhibition 
of Road Making Machinery, Materials and Appli 
ances were held at Musie Hall, Cincinnati, on Tues 
day, Wednesday, Thursday and Friday, Dee. 3, 4, 5 
and 6. The meeting was attended by about 1,300 
delegates, and the exhibition comprised displays 
consisting of 86 exhibits—commercial, state, munici- 
pal and educational. 

The first session, on the forenoon of Tuesday, 
December 3, which was called to order at 11 a. m. 
by President Nelson P. Lewis, was taken up by 
addresses of welcome and responses. The first ad 
dress of welcome was delivered by Mayor Henry 
T. Hunt, of Cincinnati, on behalf of the city. Mr. 
Hunt was followed by Congressman-elect Stanley 
Ek. Bowdle, representing Governor Harmon, who 
extended the welcome of the state; Thomas L. 
Pogue, County Prosecutor of Hamilton County, who 
welcomed the delegates on behalf of the county, 
and Walter A. Draper, Chairman of the Cinein 
nati Chamber of Commerce, on behalf of that 
organization. 

The addresses of welcome were followed by re- 
sponses on behalf of the American Road Builders’ 
Association by President Lewis; on behalf of the 
visiting state officials by Frank F. Rogers, Deputy 
State Highway Commissioner of Michigan, and on 
behalf of visiting city officials by Mayor Francis 
T. Reeves of Waterbury, Conn. 

The last business of the session was the appoint 
ment of the committee on credentials and the com 
mittee on resolutions. 

After the announcement of the appointment of 
committees, President Lewis called upon Samuel 
Hill, of Washington, and after a few remarks by 
Mr. Hill the convention adjourned until afternoon. 

The second session was called to order promptly 
at half past two on Tuesday afternoon, the first 
speech being the opening address by President 
Lewis. 

This was followed by the presentation of three 
papers on different phases of the general subject, 
‘‘The Organization of a Highway Department.’’ 
The organization for a state was presented by 
Maj. W. W. Crosby, Chief Engineer of the Mary- 
land Geological Survey; that for a large city by 
Wm. H. Connell, Chief of the Bureau of Highways 
and Street Cleaning of Philadelphia, Pa., and that 
for a county and a township by A. N. Johnson, 
State Highway Engineer of Illinois. 

The third session of the convention was called to 
order shortly after 10 o’clock on Wednesday morn 
ing by President Lewis, who introduced Vice Pres- 
ident Harold Parker as chairman of the session. 

The first paper was ‘‘ Bituminous Pavements for 
City Streets,’’ presented by Geo. W. Tillson, Con 
sulting Engineer to the Borough President, Bor 
ough of Brooklvn, New York City. 

This was frllowed by a paper entitled ‘‘Cre 
osoted Wood Block Pavement in the City of Min- 
neapolis, Minn., as Laid by the City by Day 
Labor,’’ by Ellis R. Dutton, Assistant City Engi- 
neer of Minneapolis, Minn. As Mr. Dutton was 
unable to be present, the paper was read by Chair 
man Parker. 

The next paper scheduled was ‘‘Cuts in Newly 
Paved Streets.’’ This paper was to have been pre- 
sented by H. M. Waite, City Engineer of Cincin 
nati, Vhio, but he was detained by business and his 
place was taken by J. E. Barlow, Assistant City 
Engineer of Cincinnati, who presented a paper on 
the same subject. The paper was discussed by M. 
de Pulligny. 

The naper on ‘‘The Development of a Plan for a 
State Road System,’’ by James R. Marker, State 
Highway Commissioner of Ohio, which had been 
postponed from Tuesday afternoon because of Com- 
missioner Marker’s inability to be present, was 
presented next. After its discussion by Col. E. 
A. Stevens, State Highway Commissioner of New 
Jersey, the convention adjourned until afternoon. 

The first paper of the afternoon session on Wed 
nesday was entitled ‘‘The Contractor’s Point of 
View,’’ and was presented by Hugh Murphy, a 
publie works contractor of Omaha, Neb. _ ; 

The last paper of the day, ‘‘ Plant Equipment, ’’ 
was presented by F. E. Ellis, Manager of the Essex 
Trap Rock & Construction Co., of Peabody, Mass. 

The fifth session of the convention opened on 
Thursday forenoon with the presentation of a 


paper entitled ‘‘Some Features of Macadam Con 
struction’’ by T. R. Agg, Road Engineer of the 
Illinois State Highway Commission. 

The next paper, ‘‘ Earth and Gravel Roads,’’ was 
presented by Robert C. Terrell, Commissioner of 
Public Roads of Kentucky. 

The last paper of the session, ‘‘ Highway Bridges 
rnd Culverts,’’ was presented by W. A. McLean, 
Provineial Engineer of Highwavs of Ontario, 
Canada. 

sefore the noon recess, President Lewis an 
nounced the result of the canvass made by ballot at 
Wednesday's session for the selection of the sub 
jects for topical discussion on Friday morning and 
that the business meeting of the American Road 
Builders’ Association scheduled for Fridav after 
noon would be held at the close of the afternoon 
session on Thursday. The session was then ad 
journed until afternoon. 

The sixtn session of the convention was opened 
on Thursday afternoon, the first paper being ‘‘ The 
Economies of Highway Construction,’’ by Clifford 
Rithardson, Consulting Engineer, New York City. 

‘‘The Traffic Census as a Preliminary to Road 
Improvement,’’ by Col. Wm. D. Sohier, Chairman of 
the Massachusetts Highway Commission, was pre 
sented next. 

The last paper of the afternoon was ‘‘ The Lay 
ing of One Hundred and Four Miles of Smooth 
Road Surface in One Borough in Five Months,’’ 
by G. Howland Leavitt, Superintendent of High 
ways of the Borough of Queens, New York City. 

At this point, Raymond Beck, Manager of the 
Touring Bureau of the B. F. Goodrich Co. of Akron, 
Ohio, presented a paper on ‘*‘The Development of 
Road Systems from the Automobilist’s Point of 
View,’’ which, aceording to the ruling of the Chair, 
will be printed as a part of the discussion on Com 
missioner Marker’s paper, ‘‘The Development of 
a Plan for a State Road System.’’ 

The seventh session, on Friday morning, was de 
voted to discussion on the topics selected by ballot 
and announced on Thursday. Each subject was 
allowed approximately three-quarters of an hour, 
the speaker introducing it being allowed from ten 
to fifteen minutes and speakers following five min 
utes each. 

The first topic discussed, that indicated as the 
first choice of the convention by the vote, was 
Topic 2—‘‘Conviet labor on road work.’’ 

The diseussion on the next subject, Topie 5 
‘‘Division of expense of road improvement over 
town or similar local unit, county, state and na 
tion,’’ was introduced by Roy W. Schenck, Secre 
tary of the Laramie County Good Roads Associa 
tion, Wyoming. 

The third subject of discussion, Topie 3 **Cor 
rection of alignment and grade in existing high 
wavs,’’ was introduced by J. Y. McClintock, County 
Superintendent of Highways of Monroe County, 
New York. 

The fourth subject of discussion, Topic 7—‘‘ Dust 
prevention,’’ was opened by James H. MaecDonaid, 
State Highway Commissioner of Connecticut. 

At the close of this discussion, the convention 
was adjourned sine die. 





OYSTER SHELL BUSINESS BLOCK. 
Five-Story Building Erected in Galveston of Concrete, 
the Chief Component of Which Is Oyster Shells. 





Galveston, Tex., Dee. 18, 1912.—What will be, it is 
said, the only building in the world constructed 
chiefly of ovster shells is nearing completion here. 
This structure will be five stories high and occupies 
a ground space 120 by 43 feet. In its walls there 
will have been used shells ‘that formerly covered 
approximately 5,500,000 oysters. These shells form 
the basis of the concrete material that is used in 
erecting the building. The concrete skeleton con 
tains approximately 26,423 cubic feet of concrete, 
which is formed of four parts oyster shell, two parts 
sharp sand and one part cement. The remainder is 
taken up with metal reinforcement, the latter aggre- 
gating approximately 10,000 pounds. 

While oyster shells have come into use as a build 
ing material very extensively during the last few 
years, this is the first time they have served as the 
chief component of concrete in a building of this 
size. They have been used heretofore chiefly for 
conerete walks, walls and various other small pieces 
of construction. 

This oyster shell building, as it is called, is owned 
by Nie Bohn and G. Tietze. Mr. Bohn uas made a 
special study of oyster shell and its possible uses for 
many years. He began using it in concrete work in 
1882, when he built a sidewalk curbing and founda- 
tion three feet high and 336 feet long. This piece of 
work is in as good condition today as it was when 


first put in. He also used the shells as a mixture 
with cement in sand, thus forming a conerete ma 
terial for constructing cisterns, fire pots and other 
articles. 

The plans of Messrs. Bohn and Tietze for the use 
of oyster shells in their new business block were op 
posed by contractors and building men generally, 
but they finally had their way about it and the 
building is now almost finished, showing every evi 
dence of perfect durability. The foundation of this 
building is made of shell concrete and has a width 
of four feet. The walls for the first three stories are 
fourteen inches thick, with eighteen-inch pilasters at 
frequent intervals to add strength and support to 
the walls themselves and the five floors. After the 
third story the wall is reduced to twelve inches. 
with sixteen-inch pilasters for one story, and for 
the fourth and fifth floors a still further reduction 
is made to ten-inch walls and sixteen-inch pilasters. 
Expressing complete confidence in his plan of con 
struction and the strength of material used, Mr. 
Bohn says that he could with perfect safety add 
three more stories to the building. ‘ 

It is claimed that oyster shell concrete is much 
cheaper than the ordinary mixture of that material 
and that it is fully 25 per cent cheaper than brick. 
It is said to be specially adapted to the moist climate 
of the Gulf coast region, as humidity has no apparent 
effect upon the material. Being of a lime substance, 
the shells unite readily with cement and it makes a 
more elastic wall than where gravel is used. 

The oyster-shell industry has become an important 
one in the Galveston territory during the last few 
years. There are great banks of these shells situated 
in this vicinity and within convenient distances by 
water and rail of a wide scope of territory where the 
demand for the material is large. These shell banks 
have been piled up by action of the waves in such 
enormous quantities that some of the deposits con 
tain many thousands of tons which are almost en 
tirely free of sand and other foreign substance. So 
great has the industry of utilizing the shells for 
commercial purposes become that there is said to be 
more than $1,500,000 invested in boats and equip 
ment by men who are engaged in the business at 
Galveston. Many miles of highway are paved with 
crushed shells and large quantities are being used 
for railroad ballast. 


THE GIANT GRIFFIN MILL. 

The Bradley Pulverizer Co., Boston, Mass.. in 
their advertising has repeatedly asked that inves- 
tigation be made of the merits of the Giant Grif 
fin Mill. It is their desire to have every cement 
manufacturer find out just how good this mill is. 
As a clinker grinder it has been phenomenally suc- 
cessful, in every case giving a product ground ex 
tremely fine, taking a very small horse power and 
doing this at an exceptionally low cost of up- 
keep. Fineness of grind is one of the claims of 
the Giant Griffin which has never been disputed. 
It is a cement material grinder that is built along 
lines mechanically correct and is conceded by 
eminent engineers to be without a fault. : 

The first Giant Griffin Mills were put on the mar- 
ket in 1910. Since that time they have been in- 
stalled in a great number of the new plants and 
many of the older and most suceessful ones. Many 
of the most prominent cement manufacturing con- 
cerns are using them and their reports have been 
very flattering. Repeat orders have been numer- 
ous, and after all is said and done this is really 
the best guarantee of success that can be given. 
The smaller manufacturers are beginning to look 
around for machinery that will cut down their 
cost of up-keep and put them in a position to com- 
pete with the larger ones. The investigating of 
the Giant Griffin Mill is, we believe, a step in 
the right direction. The Bradley Pulverizer Co. 
has studied the needs of cement manufacturers 
and recent improvements on their mill has been 
the outcome of cooperation of their mechanical 
department with the mechanical departments of 
some of the largest cement plants in the United 
States, Germany and England. 

One improvement that is of greatest importance 
is a new type of crosshead which gives longer life 
to shafts and all wearing parts in pulley body 
which eventually cuts down the present low cost 
of up-keep to such a point that it is unbelievable 
to those who have not investigated. 

As before stated, Bradley Pulverizer Co. solicits 
an investigation of their mill. They will be glad 
to send list of installations to cement manufactur- 
ers so that investigations can be made direct in 
regard to output, fineness of grind, or cost of up- 
keep. They especially desire that the manufacturer 
communicate direct with the users and receive the 
benefit of their experience.—Advertisement. 
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The National 
Lime Manufacturers’ Association 


Meets Semi-Annually 


OFFICERS. 
Wm. E. Carson, Riverton, Va........... .... President 
‘wd McL anahan, Holliday sburg, Pa. . Ist Vice-President 
Buffum, Rockland, Me. 2nd Vice-President 


9 E. Nicholson, Manistique, _. Seerers 3rd Vice-President 
. K. Irvine, Chicago. 4 a 

é W. S. Cobb, St. Louis, Mo. “ee .... Treasurer 

Wm. E. Carson, ) 

Chas. Warmer, ~~ ~.....-; . Executive Committee 


Walter Sheldon, ) 


LIME MANUFACTURERS, 

The annual meeting of the National Lime Manu 
facturers’ Association will be held in the New Astor 
Hotel in New York on January 22 and 23, and 
promises to be the most interesting and instructive 
meeting in the history of the association. President 
Carson is busily engaged in making arrangements for 
the meeting, the date for which has just been de 
cided upon. These meetings have always been of the 
utmost importance and interest to lime manufacturers, 
and the one this winter should be attended by a large 
number as the previous meetings have been. The 
program of papers and addresses will be announced 
later. 


GROWING IMPORTANCE OF LIME 
INDUSTRY. 


The National Lime Manufacturers’ Association ’s 
meeting will be held at the Hotel Astor in New 
York on January 22-23. This will be the eleventh 
annual meeting, and one cannot help but contem 
plate the difference of the lime industry now and 
that of ten years ago. The process of manufactur 
ing lime has not changed to any great extent from 
a technical point of view, still the vertical kilns in 
units about the size that were used ten years ago 
by the best lime burners are still in use, and out 
side of a few more or less experimentary installa 
tions, the rotary kiln has not been adopted, al 
though rotary kilns for burning lime were suggested 
at the very first meeting of the National Lime 
Manufacturers’ Association. The older heads in 
the business still consider that lime burnt with 
wood is the best that can be made, although the 
supply of wood near the lime quarries has for the 
most part disappeared, and those who are burning 
lime direct from coal fires outnumbered those who 
are using gas producers of various types. The 
induced draft processes have made a marked im- 
provement, but these are not the features that we 
intend to refer to here. 

The lime industry has grown to be a definite 
established, well-considered business, where ten 
years ago it was a haphazard, go-as-you-please little 
local game. In former times nobody dared to build 
more than three or four, or at the most half a 
dozen kilns at one quarry for fear that the farmers 
of the neighborhood might club together and build 
a few kilns for the purpose of burning lime for 
local consumption and so destroy the market and 
make the lime practically valueless. Well, the little 
pot kiln competition has practically disappeared in 
the presence of the mammoth modern lime produc 
ing plant. The neighboring farmer realizes now 
that it takes a lot of money to go into the business 
of producing lime. He sees that it would be im- 
possible for him to compete either in price or in 
quality and so he lets the lime business alone, and 
the man who has built the big plant and the big 
hydrating mill alongside of it is allowed to conduct 
the lime manufacturing business in peace from this 
which was formerly the worst enemy of the manu 
facturer of lime. Within ten years, practically all 
of the great hydrating mills have been constructed 
and gone to work. They have introduced a new 
feature into the lime business. The hydrating 
mills have made it possible for the lime kilns to 
be operated every day in the year, and the hydrate, 
packed for the most part in paper bags, is securely 


piled in the warehouse ready for shipment with the 
first demand of the spring, in place of closing the 
whole works down at the time of the first snowfall 
and remaining closed until summer weather arrives 
again. In fact, the hydrating plant has revolu 
tionized the lime producing business, and hydrated 
lime is today sold in all of the principal markets 
of the country, and it is practically a certainty 
that no lime will be marketed in any other way 
ten years from now, than in the shape of a depend 
able hydrate, prepared under the best factory con 
ditions for the uses of the various markets that are 
reached most conveniently from the point of its 
manufacture. Like everything that is new, there 
were several years during which the masons and 
the plasterers and all other users of lime objected 
to hydrated, and talked facetiousty of buying 
‘water’’ in the lime and all such kind of rot; but 
it is to be obserted in the market now that those 
contracting concerns who kept their costs carefully 
and most rigidly are those that are using hydrated 
lime in the greatest volume. 

We have learned that hydrated lime provides 
just as perfect putty as lump lime, and in half the 
time that it took to putty the lump lime and that 
the time-honored genius of the mortar box is no 
longer a necessity around any building operation. 
Lime which is an indispensable building material 
is given its due credit as such, and treated in a 
business-like way, and all of the improvements that 
have been made are taken into consideration and 
duly eredited, and this great improvement has 
been brought about entirely by the men who are 
connected with the Lime Manufacturers’ Associa 
tion, and, for the most part in conjunction with the 
work of that association, there are today men en 
gaged in the sale of lime who make a business of 
visiting the architect and visiting the various jobs 
and selling lime, either ground, lump or quarry, a 
hydrate, where such a thing was practically un 
known at the beginning of the association’s work. 

The lime industry as such, and as we have it in 
this country today, has been credited and ground 
out of the work of the National Lime Manufactur 
ers’ Association, There were dark days, and there 
were times when many of the members felt like 
abandoning the association and letting the matter 
drop. There were times when it was hard to get a 
meeting, but in spite of all these drawbacks the 
lime association of today represents just about all 
of the industry that is worth consideration in the 
length and breadth of the United States of America. 
That part of the work in 
originating the idea and in 
boosting and encouraging 
the membership and holding 
up their hands in all of thei1 
efforts which has been done 
by Rock PropucTs’ we 
ascribe to ourselves with be- 
coming modesty, and with 
the assurance that as the in 
dustry has been so well and 
broadly established that it 
will continue to progress 
and be a credit to those 
who have their money in 
vested in it as a profitable 
and useful endeavor’ in 
which there are more chap 
ters yet to be written. 


CALIFORNIA LIME NEWS 

San Francisco, Calif., 
Dee. 16, 1912.—-The Old 
Mission Portland Cement 
Company, as the old San 
Juan company is now called, 
is making rapid progress on 
its lime kilns and hydrating 
plant and by next summer 
will probably be a promi 
nent factor in the trade. 
The kilns are to start in 
about 90 days, the cement 
plant being delayed for the 
present. E. U. Leh, former- 
ly with the Cowell Portland 
Cement Company, and a 
man of wide experience in 
cement and lime plant work, 
has been engaged to act as LIME 
general manager and super 
intend the construction and 
is now on the ground. It is 
believed that there is a 
great future for the hy- 
drated lime business in this 
city, though up to the pres- 
ent time it has been re- 
tarded by opposition in 
some quarters. 
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NEW YORK LIME NEWS, 

New York, Dec. 18.—The demand for lime in 
the local market has fallen off to a certain degree 
during the past month, as the building season is 
practically over. Dealers say that the business 
which came to hand during the fall was satisfac- 
tory and of a large volume. In regard to the 
demand for next spring it is stated that it will 
probably be of large proportions. Prices have been 
satisfactory and strong during the greater part of 
the year, and the prospects are that they will reach 
higher levels next year. 

A representative of the Rockland Rockport Lime 
Company said: ‘‘Business has been excellent dur 
ing the past three months, but it is now showing 
signs of slackening up. The building season is 
coming to a close and it is but natural that these 
conditions should prevail at this period. Prices 
are strong and show a tendency to improve, and 
are expected to be on a higher level next spring. 
Indications for next spring are bright and from 
reports received it looks as though we will do a 
heavy amount of business.’ 

It was reported at the Kelly Island Lime and 
Transportation Company’s office that a steady vol 
ume of business was received last month and a 
heavy call was noted for regular contract deliv 
eries, principally emanating from contractors who 
are finishing up jobs and who are rushing work to 
complete them before the cold weather sets in. 
Prices ruled firm. 

Foster F. Comstock, of the Comstock Lime and 
Cement Company, stated: ‘‘The demand has slack- 
ened off somewhat during the last month and the 
volume of business was less than the previous 
month. Prices, however, remained firm. We have 
found that collections during the year, on the 
whole, were easier than the previous year. Dealers 
in this locality report that the prospects for the 
spring business are very promising and look for 
ward to a good amount of business.’’ 


The Wheeling Limestone Company, which recently 
changed management, is now operating its quar 
ries at Mt. De Chantal. The former company had 
a lot of bad luck, but the present owners are go- 
ing ahead and seem certain of success. The com- 
pany is confining its operations at present to the 
face of the outcrop, as this is easier to handle. 

The plant of the Pennsylvania Lime Products 
Company at Lime Rock near Hanover, Pa., was 
damaged $1,500 by fire a few days ago. 
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NINTH ANNUAL MEETING. 








The Sand-Lime Brick Association Has a Rousing Time 
at Toronto After Good Business Session. 


The sand-lime-brick industry, as represented by 
the membership of the international association 
which has been newly christened at the Toronto 
meeting, shows wonderful progress. Each and 
every member in turn told of greater outputs and 
wider demands for the product, and the general 
feeling of the convention was that it’s easy for 
anybody to make money with sand-lime-brick. 

The usual exhibit of bricks were all good speci 
mens from the various markets represented. 


The Attendance. 


Members of the association were represented as 
follows: 

Paragon Plaster Company—W. K. Squire, W. H. 
Boggs. 

Crume Brick Company—W. H. Crume. 

Rochester Composite Brick Company—W. M. 
Burehfield, Homer Knapp. 

Mfgs. Equipment Company—Charles Stevenson. 

Harbor Brick Company—H. W. Terry, Harry 
Burnsides. 

Bird’s Hill Sand-L. B. Company—D. D. Wood, F. 
A, Clary. 

Winnipeg § Sand-Lime Brick Company—W. D. Me 
Farlane. 

F. Komnick, Elbing, Germany; Paul Jaxt. 

Acme Brick Company—Irwin Toepper, William 
Moder. 

Lehigh Car Wheel & Axel Company—H. C 
Shields. 

Hummelston Brownstone Company—S. O. Goho, 
A. K. Walton. 

Buffalo Sandstone Brick Company—W. E. Plum 
mer, Jr., Andrew Kempf. 

Berg Machinery Company—A. serg, John Berg, 
Charies Berg, Robert Bertram. 

Calgary Silicate Pressed Brick Company—G. Sil 
vester. 

John Mann Brick Company—Fred Mann, Edmund 
Horley. 

Rock Propucts—F. K. Irvine. 

American Clay Machinery Company—L. W. Pen- 
field, P. L. Simpson, C. L. Carmichael, W. H. 
Merkel. 

Saginaw Brick Company—John L. Jackson. 

Jackson & Church Brick Company—FE. D. Church. 

Belt Line Brick Company—J. Jellie. 

Grande Brick Company—H. O. Joseph. 

Toronto Brick Company—F. B. Allen, u. E. 
Prosser, H. Race, R. A. Callan. 

President Goho, in opening the convention, did 
not make a formal address, simply calling the meet- 
ing to order, stating that we had much to do and 
he wisaed to occupy as little time as possible, so 
would give his thoughts to members from time to 
time throughout the meeting as occasion might 
arise. 

Reports of Secretary anc Treasurer were received 
and referred to Auditing Committee, which reported 
later. The Secretary called attention to the excel- 
lent financial condition, enabling the association 
to reach out farther in its ‘‘Publicity’’ work. 

The President appointed the usual working com- 
mittees. 

SOME THOUGHTS ON THE DEVELOPMENT OF 
THE SAND-LIME BRICK INDUSTRY. 
By P. L. Simpson, of the American Clay Machinery 
Company, Chicago, Il. 
Paper read before the Sand-Lime Brick Manufacturers’ 
Association at its C vere ening ah + Toronto, 
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Canada, December 3, 

Thirty-two years ago a patent was granted in Ger- 
many to Dr. Wm. Michaelis, which patent covered the 
following claim: ‘‘The hardening process and the com- 
bination of all modifications and all compounds of 
silica and calcium hydroxide at temperatures above 100 
legrees Cent. in the presence of saturated steam—that 
s to say, high pressure. Thus in 1880 the discover 
f the hardening process for sand-lime brick by hig 
rressure ste&m was made and, like other inventions, it 
Was suggested by antecedent processes and especially 
was known as the Frederick Ransome process. It 
seems that Dr. Michaelis had great respect for the 
Ransome process and endeavored to colaborate with 
Mr. Ransome, of England, to make a commercial suc- 
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cess of the product. But in this respect they were 
doomed to disappointment, although the product in it- 
self was ideal, and the ordinary sand-lime brick as 
produced today would not compare with it. 

Briefly the Ransome process of manufacturing arti- 
ficial sandstone, according to Dr. Michaelis’ work or 
the ‘“‘Hardening of Cement Under Water,” translated 
by his son, Dr. Wm. Michaelis, Jr., is as follows 
“Ninety parts by weight of pure quartz sand, consist- 
ing of grains of various sizes, are mixed with concen 
trated sodium water glass in such quantities that five 
parts by weight of soluble silica are contained in it 
this mass is molded and then immersed in a corre- 
spondingly strong solution of calcium chloride, in which 
it hardens by the formation of colloidal] calcium hydro 
silicate, originating from the reaction between sodium 
silicate and calcium chloride, the sodium chloride like- 
wise resulting from this reaction being washed out by 
running water and the artificial stone is dried in the 
air. This process yields an artificial sandstone of a 
compression strength of from 7,000 Ibs. to 12,000 Ibs 
per square inch 

The process, you will note, was ideal in quality, but, 
unfortunately, commercially unprofitable, and there- 
fore the scientific mind of Dr. Michaelis looked about 
for a solution to the problem how to manufacture 
artificial sandstone that would compete in the market 
both commercially and from the standpoint of quality, 
and so the process was evolved for the manufacture of 
sand-lime brick as we know it today 

Notwithstanding that a patent was granted to Dr 
Michaelis in 1880, yet other patents were granted for 
the use of mixtures of various kinds, all of them in- 
fringing on the basic patent of Michaelis, and he could 
not understand how these subsequent patentees were 
able to obtain patents at all in the face of his original 
patent and invention Dr. Michaelis at that time did 
not foresee what a great industry his discovery would 

ead to—in fact, he was anything but an optimist re- 
pane Te the success of the process commercially, and 
he did not anticipate that sand-lime brick could com- 
pete with clay brick Doubtless he had in mind the 
magnificent specimens of artificial sandstone that he 
had produced by the Ransome process with its crush- 
ing strength of from 7,000 to 12,000 Ibs. per square 
inch. His ideals were too high for commercial pur- 
poses and for that reason he was deeply disappointed 
with the outcome of his endeavors. Such is the ex 
perience of most inventors. He was not of the class 
to which Graham Bell or the Wright Brothers belong— 
a good financier as well as a great inventor The 
mind of the average inventor is concentrated upon 
the creating of a new thing to the exclusion of the 
mere idea of making money out of it. 

Two great modes of thought divide the world, the 
real or practical, and the ideal or visionary. To the 
former belongs the cold, calculating business man who 
looks upon every problem from the standpoint of finan- 
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cial gain, while the atter focuses his 
creation of Something new, oftentimes 
pecuniary benefit But it is the dreame 


Watt, Marconi, Graham Bell or Dr 
have revolutionized the world and made 
ilization what it is today 








And now consider the important point I have been 
eading up to, viz., that it is our duty in n r- 
ing sand-lime brick to combine the ideal in respect to 
quality with the practical and commercia 

I have spoken of the patents that were granted to 
auxilliary processes, all of them using the basic idea of 
the original discoverer, Dr. Michaelis; among them I may 
mention the hydrochloric acid process of Kleber, the caus 


tic soda process of Prior transferred to Hueneckes, and 
the process of Schwarz, where the lime is slacked in com- 
bination with the sand in so-called “vacuo.” All these 
latter processes have been discarded as being complicated 
and having no superiority over the methods originated by 
the inventor . 

But like other inventions or discoveries, the beginning 
is generally complicated and as the industry grows a 
process of development leads to the erection of sand-lim: 
plants with an eye single to the principle of simplicity 
consistent with labor saving and automatic methods 

The all important question with us now is whether a 
calm review of the present status of the industry would 
lead us to believe that we have reached the ne plus ultra, 
and whether the manufacturers of sand-lime brick are 
stand-patters or progressives I trust that we may be 
infused with the spirit of progress that recently has had 
significant expression from the voters of this country in 
matters political, so that our minds may be ever on the 
alert for ideas looking to the betterment of our product, 
never forgetting the equally important parallel ideas of 
the practical and commercial 

That we have made good progress in our methods of 
manufacture is undoubtedly true, but the proper spirit is 
never to rest content with what we have, but to look 
forward to still greater improvement in the future. 

In discussing some of the essential conditions necessary 
for a successful sand-lime brick plant, | may name the 
following : 

The Quantity and Quality of the Sand In regard to 
the quantity this is easy to determine by an investigation 
of the supply and the probable market This part of the 
business generally receives proper attention, but the all 
important quéstion of the quality of the sand is too often 
neglected. 

You will note that Dr. Michaelis in his experience 
with the Ransome process speaks of using sand ‘consist 
ing of grains of various sizes.” This feature is of great 
importance, as the voids or interstitial spaces separating 
the largest grains must be filled by the grains next in 
size, and so on to the smallest size of grain, the ratio 
of. size varying in some instances from grains of 30 to 
40 mesh, to the almost dust conditions of grains as fine 
as from 100 to 150 mesh. The chemical condition of the 
sand is of course important, inasmuch as it should be 
clean and pure, because all the constituent parts other 
than the silica tend to hinder or retard the reaction 
with the lime in the hardening process gut the physical 
condition is of equal importance, inasmuch as it is prin 
cipally the fine sand over the size of 100 mesh that con 
stitutes the binding agency, and it is this aspect of the 
subject that has suggested the use of the wet and dry 
grinding mill, and which has been the means of im 
proving the quality of sand-lime brick to a wonderful 
degree. 

It is difficult to fully account for the great inerease in 
the average quality of sand-lime products by the intro- 
duction of this machine, because even when the sand is 
not long enough in the pan to materially grind a very 
appreciable quantity of it to fineness, yet the mulling 
itself seems to be of great benefit to the mixture. There 
cannot be any doubt, however, that the treatment of the 
sand, especially when in a wet condition, increases the 
plasticity of the mixture and which may be accounted 
for by the partial pressing of one particle against 
another, thus pressing out as it were the atmospheric 
air from the spaces, rendering the mass easier of bein 
pressed into brick, the particles thus getting a muc 
stronger hold one on another. A partial grinding even 
with a sand ideal in respect to variable size of grain is 
certainly of great value in improving the value of the 
product and which may be due in part to the resulting 
colloidal condition of the mass 

Cushman in his pamphlet entitled “The Effect of 
Water on Rock Products,’ issued by the Department of 
Agriculture as Bulletin No. 92, stateS as his conclusion 
that “The effect of wet grinding is to increase the bind 
ing power or cementing value of rock products and that 
the formation of colloids upon the surfaces of the parti 
cles would account for the increased binding power under 
the action of wet grinding.’”” Cushman gives quite a 
number of photo-mierographs which clearly show the im 
provement of the mass due to wet grinding 

The sand-lime industry has been wonderfully improved 
by the introduction of the wet pan. In this country we 
expect the machine to do some grinding as well as mull- 
ing and mixing, whereas in Europe, at least in most of 
the plants that I had the pleasure of visiting, the latter 
function, viz., that of mulling and mixing, was all that 
was expected of the machine. 

In several works in Germany that I visited one 9 
pan was used for two presses, each press turning out 
25,000 brick per day, while in one of the works in Scot 
land the mixture was put through a dry pan after 
coming out of the silo, without any additional water, and 
afterwards receiving its quota of water when being 
mulled in another pan, where it was finally prepared for 
the press, and this thorough preparation was used for 
the comparatively small production of about 17,000 brick 
9”x41%4"x3”", the product being superior in every way, 
although such preparation probably would have been im- 
proved had the grinding and mixing been confined to one 
machine and instead of first mixing and grinding the 
material in the comparatively dry condition it is in as 
it comes from the silo, it had been ground wet, the 
plasticity would have doubtless been greatly improved. 

Cushman conducted an important series of experiments 
to show the relative difference between dry and wet 
grinding. In one experiment with sandstone the cement 
ing value was increased from 25 to 78, in anvther 61 to 
174, and still another from 12 to 34. The same investi 
gator ascribes this wonderful result to the formation of 
colloid films on the surfaces of the particle. 

Since the time in the first half of the last century, 
when a distinguished authority on molecular physics, 
Graham of Glasgow, used the expression “colloids,” there 
has been a serious difference of opinion regarding the 
meaning of the word, some ascribing the phenomena to 
chemical action, while others to physical transformation, 
one authority asserting that colloidal action on rock 
products was simply due to the very fine grinding of the 
particles, the increase of such effect being largely aug- 
mented when finely ground in a wet condition 
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Re that as it may, our aim. is to apply this important 
principle of increased plasticity due to wet grinding to 
the every day practical methods in manufacturing sand 
lime brick It would appear, therefore, that when the 
sand is dry, either in the bank in the summer season 
when using the prehydrate system, or when coming out 
of the silo in the latter system, then instead of waiting 
until all of the sand is in the pan, there should only be a 
small proportion introduced at first, and that portion 
should receive all the water that may be required for the 
ultimate batch, thus taking advantage of the researches 
of such authorities as I have named 

It is somewhat remarkable that the use of the wet 
pan has been so long in being adopted in the manufacture 
of sand-lime brick Dr. Michaelis anticipated its use as 
far back as forty years ago, when he states that in 
making artifiicial stone by the Ransome process the mix 
ing of the silicate water glass and sand is done “very 
carefully and thoroughly” by means of edge runners, the 
latter being another type of the wet pan 

It has also been found. by experience that the mixture 
prepared for the brick machine should be as wet as it is 
possible to be fed into the molds, which is also an im 
portant principle in the production of clay brick 

And now we come to a discussion of the various 
processes for the slacking of the lime and its incorpora 
tion with the sand, especially those that have been 
adopted in modern practice 

My observations during a visit made to Europe last 
year convinced me that no modern plants were install 
ing any form of prehydrate systems, Sand-lime engi 
neers, especially in Germany, had reduced their practice 
to two systems 


First The Loesch-Trommel or hot silo slacking drum 
system, and second, the Regular silo system. 

In the first named the process is substantially as fol 
lows: The slacking drum is a cylinder about 20 feet long 


by 5 feet at its widest diameter. It is strongly built with 
sufficient strength to withstand a pressure of at least 
150 pounds per square inch 





FIGURE 8 


Some of them are provided with two openings but 
most of them are furnished with only one, located mid 
way between the two ends and furnished with a neave 
lid which is arranged so that it can be taken off and 


screwed on again with the greatest facility possible It 
is provided with a steam gauge and safety valve, latter 
set to blow off at 60 pounds pressure, <A charge or batch 


is four cars of sand, each car containing about one cubic 
yard and first of all two cars are dumped into the 
cylinder by means of a funnel shaped hopper, the top of 
which is level with the track floor upon which the sand 
ears rup rhen a car containing the proper quantity of 
lime for the entire batch of four cars of sand is dumped 
in and the lid securely fastened on: then the cylindei 
revolves, the speed being about 3 to 5 revolutions per 
minute. This goes on for a few minutes so as to insure 
a partial mixing of the lime particles through the sand, 
then a given amount of water is allowed to run into the 
cylinder, the latter all the time revolving Very soon 
the slacking of the lime begins and the steam arising 
from the reaction begins to show on the steam pressure 
gauge, which is closely watched In case the steam gauge 
should fail to blow off at 60 pounds the pressure in that 
event is released by the opening of a valve connecting 
with a pipe leading to the outside of the factory. Should 
there be a deficiency of steam pressure from the reaction 
of the lime with the water, then live steam at 60-pound 
pressure to the square inch is let into the cylinder 
After a certain time the live steam is turned off and the 
cylinder kept revolving about ten minutes from the time 
of starting An examination of the steam gauge during 
that time shows a gradual decrease in steam pressure 
after the live steam is shut off, this being due to the 
chemical absorption of the water or steam vapor with 
the lime. You will note that the slacking of the lime is 
taking place while it is being mixed with the sand and 
when about ten minutes has elapsed the lid of the cylin- 
der is removed and the remaining two cars of sand con 
taining one cubie yard each are dumped into the cylinder 
and again revolved about thirty minutes, or until the 
whole is thoroughly mixed, when the contents are 
dumped into a bin or small silo, The whole operation of 
preparing over four cubic yards of material or enough 
for 2,500 brick oceupying about one hour's time. Of 
course the mixture is at this time in a hot condition, but 
the bin or silo is large enough so that before the mix 
ture reaches the press it is sufficiently cooled off for the 
bricks to be handled without difficulty by the off-bearers 

The material is taken out of the silo or bin by auto 
matic methods and elevated up into a wet pan where 
the mixture receives its additional amount of water to 
render it suitable for pressing. 

The caustic lime is prepared by passing it through a 
rock crusher to break up the lumps, then elevated from 
same to a ball mill and from thence elevated to a sheet 
steel bin provided with slides at the bottom and from 
which the cars are charged to be emptied into the slack- 
ing drum. The lime was not finely pulverized, although 
it was admitted that finer particles would have been 
beneficial The wet pan was provided with quite wide 
muller and no attempt was made to do any grinding 
with it: in fact, but one pan was used for the produc 
tion of two presses, therefore all that was expected of 
the pans Was the kneading or mulling of the mixture 
from the silo ’ 

In regard to the labor necessary to operate this sys- 
tem. two men were sufficient to operate two slacking 
drums, the charging of one being accomplished while the 
other drum was slacking and mixing a batch. One man 
operated the pan which as I have said did the work 


for two presses No attendants whatever were used 


between the operators at the slacking drum and the wet 
pan, the operations being automatic. One man attends 
to all the lime for the entire production of six presses, 
which at 25,000 for each would total 150,000 German 
brick, size 125MMx60MMx25MM. 

You will therefore note that for a unit of two machines 
the following are the ‘men required: Two men at th: 
slacking drums, one man at the wet pan and six off 
bearers for two presses, or nine men for 50,000. brick 
per day, this being exclusive of the men required for 
loading up the cars with sand at the bank, attending to 
the cylinders, unloading the caustic lime from the cars 
and loading the brick for shipment, besides one-third of 
the man’s time for granulating the lime when all six 
presses are running. 

As you May be aware an attempt was made to intro 
duce the hot silo slacking drum process at Kalamazoo, 





Mich., but it appears it was not a success for reasons 
unknown to the writer, not knowing all the conditions 
incident thereto. The proces8 is certainly a success in 


Germany and it is difficult to understand, if conditions 
are the same, why it could not be made a success in this 
country. 

Regular Silo Process. The prevailing sentiment among 
sand-lime engineers in the mother land of sand-lime 
brick is perhaps in favor of the straight silo process, 
although there is quite a strong advocacy of the Loesh 
Trommel or hot silo process as above described All 
other processes, especially any form of prehydrate sys 
tem, being practically eliminated from serious considera 
tion 

The largest sand-lime brick plant in the world, having 
a capacity of 440,000 brick per day of twenty-four hours, 
the Berliner Kalksandsteinwerke (Robert Guthmann), 
serlin, works at Niederlehme and with an investment of 
four million marks (one million dollars), use the straight 
silo process. You are all more or less familiar with this 
process and so I will discuss it quite briefly and will only 
endeavor to point out the difference in the practice here 
with that in modern plants in Europe. 

The preparation of the lime is similar to that described 
in connection with the hot silo or slacking drum process, 
viz.. by the rock crusher and ball mill In the plants 
I was privileged to inspect in Germany the caustic lime 
was granulated and not pulverized, the granules of lime 
being as large as from 4” to y” in size. It was ad 
mitted by some of the managers of these plants that 
such practice was a mistake and that the latest and best 
installations used a system of separation that resulted 
in reducing the caustic lime to a fine dust which is 
decidedly the proper condition for the caustic lime to 
be in for the silo process. In one works I visited, that 
of Robt. Brand & Son of Perth, Scotland, the caustic 
lime was reduced to a powder of about 100 mesh fine- 
ness and this condition of the lime in that case, together 
with proper mixing and mulling of the material after 
it was taken from the silo, produced a brick unequalled 
by any that it was the writer's privilege to examine. 

The preparation of the lime is usually performed in 
a separate building from the main machine room, so that 
the dust nuisance being eliminated, the caustic lime 
powder being conducted over to where it can be auto 
matically measured and conjoined to the sand. The lat- 
ter is also automatically measured and in such a way 
that the arrangements for the feed may be varied accord 
ing as the sand is dry or wet in the sand bank An 
ordinary pug mill mixer is then used to mix the two 
materials together, the pug mill being of such a length 
as to admit a_ sufficient mixing before the water is 
applied that is required for the hydrating of the lime in 
the silo. The installation of two separate pug mills for 
this purpose is even a better arrangement as both the 
mixing of the sand and lime and the wetting of the mix 
tuve is more thoroughly accomplished An alternative 
process which has some advantages over the system de 
scribed is to use a small dump car containing about a 
half a cubic yard of sand and the proper proportion of 
lime: this is hoisted up to a batch mixer situated above 
the silo, and it is then mixed and the necessary amount of 
water added to the mixture, which may be varied accord 
ing to the condition of the sand, then the whole con 
tents are emptied into the silo It is oftentimes easier 
to elevate the sand and lime to the mixer. the latter 
being over the silos, than it is to elevate the mixture 
in its wet condition, as the material is apt’ to adhere to 
the elevator buckets and require constant cleaning to 
prevent its hardening on same 

In regard to the kind of silo that is best to install, 
there is a wide difference between American and German 
practice In the former they are almost invariably made 
of wood and requiring expensive conveyors both above 
the silo to distribute the material into the same and also 
similar arrangements underneath for conveying the siloed 
material to the wet pans for further preparation 

In Germany on the other hand in modern plants the 
silos are invariably of steel, generally about 25 to 30 feet 
high and from 8 to 15 feet in diameter, Figure five (5) 
is a sketch of such a silo. 

In comparatively small plants these are divided into 
three divisions, each containing enough material for a 
day's run on one machine of say 22,000 to 25,000 brick. 
This arrangement has the advantage of allowing the lime 
to complete its hydration for a period of forty-eight 
hours instead of twenty-four hours as is the case when 
the silo is divided in two. Near the extremé bottom of 
the steel silo is a floor in which is located a gate or 
slide for each division of the silo, These gates are 
overate? by a double rack and pinion and two star or 
hand-wheels so that they may be moved as far out or in 
as may be necessary At the extreme bottom of the 
silo is “an automatic emptier which supplies a regular 
feed to the wet pan. The entire structure is resting on 
four or six heavy iron posts. 

The location and arrangement of the wet pan vary 
according to conditions: sometimes it is located low 
enough so as to admit of the material from the auto- 
matic feeder below the silo emptying directly into it, the 
feeder stopping and starting as may be necessary for the 
proper grinding, mixing and mulling of the mixture. In 
this case, of course. an elevator is necessary to elevate 
the prepared material over the presses. This arrange 
ment can only be accomplished in cases where proper 
drainage makes it possible. a 

When the wet pan is located on the level with the 
floor then of course a short elevator is necessary to 
elevate the siloed material to a reservoir or bin over 
the wet pan to be drawn upon as required. 

Of all the processes so far developed, considering the 
subject from both its practical and scientific aspects, the 
straight silo system when properly installed according to 
the latest ideas and when properly managed is un 
doubtedly the most up to day process that exists today. 
It is true, of course, that it requires a lime high in cal- 
cium content and there cannot be magnesia in its com- 
position greater than from 38 to 4 per cent The less 
magnesia there is in the lime, the better it is for the 





silo process, but as a matter of fact it is necessary for 
all processes to have a lime high in calcium, regardless 
as to the method of hydration adopted, I have yet to 
know of a successful plan even when steam hydration is 
used that uses a dolomitic lime; therefore, admitting 
this to be the fact, it is well to adopt a process that 
combines to the greatest extent the economic or practical 
with the scientific. 

The preference shown by the writer for the silo sys 
tem in this paper is based on a number of fundamental 
considerations, 

I have spoken of the importance of the caustic lime in 
the silo system being fully ground and properly mixed 
before being deposited in the silo and it is therefore per- 
tinent to compare the physical condition of the mixture 
at this stage with a mixture of sand and lime pre 
hydrated. In the case of the silo system, fine grains of 
caustic lime adhere to the sand particles and which is 
also in contact with the water contained in the sand, 
then when chemical action begins these minute grains 
of caustic lime swell and burst to two or three times 
their original bulk. It is therefore reasonable to observe 
that if there are any spaces between the sand grains or 
any particles of sand not coated with the lime, the 
swelling and bursting of the caustic lime incident to 
chemical action will disseminate and squeeze into these 
spaces and thus create an additional cementing agency 
for the sand particles. No such phenomena as this is 
involved in the prehydrate system and therefore any 
particles in that system are naturally left without ad- 
hesive support when sand grains exist that may not 
have received its quota of lime. There is no further 
help for it, but in the case where caustic lime is mixed 
with the sand there is an additional chance of obtaining 
a more perfect mixture by taking advantage of the nat- 
ural reaction effected by the swelling and bursting of the 
lime grains when in the process of hydration throughout 
the sand mass. 

Another important point is this: The heat generated 











FIG. 4. 


in the hydration of the lime is entirely lost when the 
prehydrate system is used, whereas the heat generated 
in the silo due to the hydration of the lime in the sand 
increases the colloidal condition of the sand particles 
and which condition is not destroyed in the subsequent 
cooling of the mixture It would seem that this is one 
of the strongest arguments in favor of the silo system. 

Another point in favor of the caustic lime silo process 
and against the prehydrate system is the impossibility of 
automatically proportioning and feeding hydrate of lime. 
Attempts have been made to devise apparatus by which 
this could be accomplished, but all to no purpose, 

In this country a prehydrate system is now in use in 
some plants and which was developed by the genial and 
energetic secretary of this association and which is a 
modification of what was known at one time as the 
Dodge System of Hydration. whereby the lump caustic 
lime is hydrated by water and emptied into close con- 
crete or brick bins where it is allowed to lie until it is 
fully hydrated. This process has the advantage of sim- 
plicity and comparatively low first cost, but in all its 
essential aspects it is unscientific and not in accord with 
the best practice where research into the fundamental 
principles of the business has received its greatest im- 
pulse, 

Such a process is not possible without the wet pan 
and even then it is difficult to believe that the conditions 
which secure the highest cementing value can be com- 
pared to the silo systems herein discussed. 

The principle that should actuate us in this business 
is not only to choose rightly as between existing proc- 
esses, but to develop stiN better methods, always en- 
deavoring to combine the scientific and theoretical with 
the practical and continually strive after the perfection 
which was the guiding star in the life of the great 
founder of the sand-lime brick industry, Dr. William 
Michaelis, Sr. 

28 Thickness of Coat.—(a) The first coat shall be at 
least %-inch thick over the face of the lath and will 
project through behind the lath about %-inch. The back- 
ing coat will increase the thickness behind the lath to 
not less than %-inch. The final coat shall be not less 
than %-inch thick. 

(b) The first coat shall have a minimum thickness 
over the lath at any point of not less than 4-inch, The 
intermediate coat shall have a thickness of not less than 
44-inch or more than %-inch, The final coat shall have 
a thickness of 44-inch when placed over an intermediate 
coat, or of %-inch when placed directly on the scratch 
coat. 

29. Drying Out.—The final coat shall not be permitted 
to dry out. rapidly and adequate precaution shall be 
taken, either by sprinkling frequently after the mortar 
has set hard envwah to permit it or by hanging wet bur- 
lap or other material over the surface. 

30. Freezing.—Stucco should never be applied when 
the temperature is below freezing. 


FINISHES. 


31. Smooth Troweled.—The finishing coat shall be 
troweled smooth with a metal trowel with as little rub- 
bing as possible. 

32. Stippled.—The finishing coat shall be troweled 
smooth with a metal trowel with as little rubbing as pos- 
sible, and then shall be lightly patted with a brush of 
broom straw to give an even, stippled surface. 

33. Sand Floated.—The finishing coat,, after bein 
brought to a smooth, even surface, shall be rubbed with 
a circular motion of a wood float with the addition of a 
little sand to slightly roughen the surface. This floating 
shall be done when the mortar has partially set. 
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34. Sand Sprayed.—After the finishing coat has been 
brought to an even surface, it shall be sprayed by means 
of a wide, long fibre brush—a whisk-broom does very 
well—dipped into a creamy mixture of equal parts of 
cement and sand, mixed fresh every thirty minutes and 
kept well stirred in the bucket by means of the whisk 
broom or a paddle. This coating shall be thrown forcibly 
against the surface to be finished. This treatment shall 
be applied while the finishing coat is still moist and before 
it has attained its final set, i. e., within three to five 
hours. To obtain lighter shades add hydrated lime of 
5 to 15 per cent of the volume of the cement 

35. Splatter Dash or Rough Cast.—After the finishing 
coat has been brought to a smooth, even surface and 
before attaining final set, it shall be uniformly coated 
with a mixture of one part cement and two parts of 
sand thrown forcibly against it to produce a rough sur 
face of uniform texture when viewed from a distance of 
twenty feet. Special care shall be taken to prevent the 
rapid drying out of this finish. 

36. Pebble Dash.—After the finishing coat has been 
brought to a smooth, even surface, and before attaining 
initial set, clean round pebbles or other material as 
selected, not smaller than 4-inch or larger than %-inch, 
shall be thrown forcibly against the mortar so as to 
embed themselves ‘i the fresh mortar, They shall be 
distributed uniformly over the surface of the final coat 
and may be pushed back into the mortar with a clean 
wood trowel, but no rubbing of the surface shall be done 
after the pebbles are embedded. 

37. Exposed Aggregates.—The finishing coat shall be 
composed of an approved, selected coarse sand, marble 
dust, granite dust or other special material, in the pro- 
portion given for finishing coats and within twenty-four 
hours after being applied and troweled to an even sur 
face, shall be scrubbed with a solution of one part hydro 
chlorie acid in four parts of water by volume. After the 
aggregate particles have been uniformly exposed by 
scrubbing, the wall shall be thoroughly washed down by 
spraying with a hose to remove all traces of the acid. 

38. Mortar Colors.-When it is required that any of 
the above finishes shall be made with colored mortar, 
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FIG. 5 ROUND STEEL SILO. 


not more than 6 per cent of the weight of Portland 
cement shall be added to the mortar in the form of finely 
ground coloring matter. 

A predetermined weight of color shall be added dry to 
each batch of dry fine aggregate before the cement is 
added. The color and fine aggregate shall be mixed 
together and then the cement and lime mixed in. The 
whole shall then be thoroughly mixed dry by shoveling 
from one pile to another through a %-inch mesh wire 
sereen until the entire batch is of uniform color. Water 
shall then be added to bring the mortar to a proper 
plastering consistency. 


OVERCOATING. 


During recent years there has come into vogue a 
method of remodeling old frame houses. This “over- 
coating,” as it is called, is used extensively in all sec- 
tions of the country and the following practice is rec- 
ommended : 

39. Where a furring strip is used so deep that the 
space back of the lath is not entirely filled eth plaster, 
some provision must be made for extending the old win- 
dow and door frames to correspond with the increased 
thickness of the wall. In some cases the plaster is 
brought over the old frames in such a manner that a 
recessed window or door opening is made. In case the 
furring strips are fastened to the studding, it is not 
necessary to provide for extending the window and door 
frames, as the new stucco finish will have the same rela- 
tions as the old weather-boarding. 

40. Preparation of Original Surface.—If the weather- 
boarding is in poor condition it should be removed and 
furring strips and metal lath applied over the sheathing, 
to which waterpreof paper has previously been fastenéd. 
It may be advisable also to tear off the sheathing, in 
which case the furring strips can be fastened direct to 
the studing after bracing between the studs. 

Another method would be to fasten the furring strips 
direct over the weather-boarding over which the metal 
lath is applied. 

In preparation for any of these methods the house 
should be gone over carefully to determine if the frame- 





work is well enough preserved to justify the improve 
ment. 

The doors should be looked after. the studdine i> 
spected, partitions and outside walls lined up and brought 
into plumb. 

41. Furring.—Fasten galvanized %-inch crimped fur 
ring vertically over the original surface, whichever of the 
above may be adopted 

42. Lathing and Plastering Folow the above speci 
fications for stucco 


W. H. Crume spoke to the members in his usual 
bright and effective manner on present condition 
of the sand-lime-brick industry, and as a practical 
and successful manufacturer of several years’ expe 
rience, his words carried great weight. Facts and 
figures with everyday intimacy with the subject, 
making statements well worth listening to, and also 
worthy of thought for future reference. 

Mr. Warren E. Emley, the representative of 
United States Bureau of Standards, was sent to 
the meetings of the association for the purpose of 
keeping in touch with our industry, in which the 
bureau is deeply interested. This interest is of 
great value to the association, and its able repre 
sentative is very gladly and warmly received, not 
only for his delightful personality, but for the 
valuable knowledge and suggestions he is able to 
give from his well equipped and practical mind. 
His interest and research have been of great value 
to the members of our association, whose aim is 
to improve the standard of our industry and a con 
tinuance of his intelligent work we are sure will 
bear still greater fruits. The address from Mr. 
Emley and discussions brought out by same being of 
a technical nature are only of interest to the manu 
facturers in this industry. 


The Annual Banquet. 


The members of the association, as guests of the 
Toronto Harbor Brick Companies, assembled in the 
banquet hall of King Edward Hotel at 6:30 p. m., 
Tuesday night, December 3rd, and were given a 
royal layout, the hosts not having spared any 
efforts to give us the best. Owing to unexpected 
business elsewhere the mayor was unable to be 
present and give the address of welcome, and it 
was a disappointment to those present, but our 
hosts rose to the occasion, and what with the ‘‘ glad 
hand’’ and happy remarks of Mr. F. B. Allen of 
Toronto Brick Company and Mr. H. W. Terry of 
the Harbor Brick Company, and the responses of 
President 8. O. Goho and Mr. L. W. Penfield, every- 
body was both physically and mentally refreshed 
and delighted. At the close of the banquet, Messrs. 
Allen and Bennet of Toronto gave us some very 
fine music and some song impersonations, and all 
felt it was a delightful finishing touch, and com- 
plete illustration of the generous hospitality of 
our good Canadian friends. 


Inspection of Toronto Plants. 


Wednesday, 8:30 a.m. The Association as guests 
of the Toronto-and Harbor Briek Companies and 
the Berg Machinery Manufacturing Company, en 
tered motor cars and started to inspect first the 
Harbor Brick Company’s factory. Here they found 
a very interesting exhibit of one of the several 
methods used in manufacture of sand-lime brick, 
and found excellent results in output, the product 
being marketed right up to the production. 

From this point a short ride to the Berg Ma 
chinery Manufacturing Company shops, where all 
were warmly received and much pleased with the 
up-to-date machinery and methods and the fine 
goods turned out. The general expression of feel 
ing here is best expressed by the words of a ma 
chinery manufacturer who is a strong competitor. 
He said: ‘‘Gentlemen, I want to tell you, from 
one who thinks he ought to know, that Mr. Berg 
has a fine, up-to-date plant.’’ 

The party then proceded to the Toronto Brick 
Company Swancea factory. Here we found good 
brick and ready sales, the brick being shipped as 
soon as made and supply unequal to the demand. 
We then began our longest ride, our destination be- 
ing the Toronto Brick Company East-side factory 
at Sarboro. This factory being one ox the newest 
designs in sand-lime brick manufacture and only 
recently installed, was of great interest to the As 
sociation, few of whom had seen the design. The 
plan used in development by American Clay Ma 
chinery Company was their conception as to the 
practical application of the latest method in the man- 
ufacture of sand-lime brick. Nearly an hour was 
spent in careful examination of machinery and prod 
ucts and the members of the Association felt well 
repaid for their journey, it being difficult to induce 
them to leave and return to business and arguments 
pro and con may still be heard among those who 
visited the plant. Here again we found excellent 
brick and same conditions—not enough stock to 
supply the demand. 


The Closing Session. 

Nominating committee reported and the follow 
ing were unanimously elected for the ensuing vear: 

President—S. O. Goho, Harrisburg, Pa. 

Vice-President F. B. Allen, Toronto, Ont. 

Secretary—W. E. Plummer, Jr., Bumalo, N. Y 

Treasurer—.J. L. Jackson, Saginaw, Mich 

Executive Committee—Canadian division, G. Sil 
vester, Calgary, Alta.; western division, E. G, Chap- 
man, Minneapolis, Minn.; eastern division, W. M. 
Burchfield. Rochester, N. Y.; southern division, H. 
H. Tift, Tifton, Ga.; central division, L. W. Pen 
field, Willoughby, Ohio. 

Reports of committees were heartily approved, 
showing the most harmonious feeling on part of the 
members. Among these reports were recommenda 
tions to hold the 1913 meeting on Tuesday and 
Wednesday, December 9th and 10th, at Harrisburg, 
Pa., and this will be the next place of meeting 

After extending a hearty vote of thanks to the 
management of King Edward Hotel and Toronto 
friends of their unceasing efforts and hospitality the 
convention adjourned. 


Notes of the Meeting. 

W. H. Burehfield of the Rochester Composite 
Brick Company was in evidence all the time and he 
had a bully good circular that has proved itself a 
business getter. 

W. H. Carmichael, whose recent achievements in 
Florida and Cuba have added new laurels to his 
already illustrious record in the industry, was chief 
showman of the big wet nars at the Teronto nlants, 

If you didn’t hear Simpson’s story about ‘‘Sandy 
MacPherson’’ you didn’t get all tnere was to the 
convention. He’s a canny old Scot. 

John L. Jackson and Edgar D. Church of Sagi- 
naw were both on the job. They are interested in 
more than half a dozen plants making brick and all 
of them are big winners. 

A. Berg and John Berg were busy with the crowd 
playing host. 

In King Edward's big auto car there was lots of 
fun, in spite of the bad work of the street depart- 
ment of the city of Toronto. L. W. Penfield re 
marked that there was a good opportunity to use a 
few good old Ohio pavers to advantage. 

Allen Walton thinks no evil of any man, but 
smiled knowingly at the suggestion of graft, for he 
lives in Harrisburg. Grant Jackson delivered the 
King’s car out of the mud twice all with his good 
right arm. 

Wm. H. Merkel, the Canadian representative of 
the American Clay Machinery Company, made the 


acquaintance of all the Canadian members present. 


and all the balance of the attendance as well. 

Secretary Plummer was as usual too light for 
heavy work and too heavy for light work, but just 
kept bubbling all the time. 


DEATH OF PERCY 8S, HUDSON. 

Perey S. Hudson, vice-president of the Central 
Conerete Construction Company, Louisville, Ky., 
and one of the best-known construction men and 
architects in the entire country, died suddenly 
at his home at 2332 Bonnyecastle avenue suddenly, 
following an attack of heart trouble. Mr. Hud 
son collapsed in the dining room of his residence 
shortly after luncheon, while talking to William 
Henry, a foreman of the Central. His wife, who 
was in the room, hastily summoned Dr. A. L. Par- 
sons, who pronounced Mr. Hudson dead. Mr. Hud 
son first came into public notice in 1892, shortly 
after he had graduated from a technical school in 
Chicago, when he was made second assistant super- 
intendent of construction in designing buildings 
of the Chicago World’s Fair. His career from that 
time on was a triumphant one. It was in 1900 
that he went to Paris, France, to assist in design- 
ing the American building at the Paris Exposition, 
that he met Miss Alice Piquet, an architect’s 
daughter, whom he married. The couple made 
their home in Chicago, coming to Louisville in 
1906, when Mr. Hudson became identified with the 
Central Concrete Construction Company. The con- 
crete man continued his splendid work in the Ken- 
tucky metropolis, being one of the constructors 
of the Seelbach hotel. One of his notable pieces 
of work recently was the construction of the Arm- 
strong building at Third and Walnut streets, that 
structure being unique and handsome in the ex- 
treme. Mr. Hudson was but 43 years old. He 
was prominent in business, financial and social eir- 
cles. He was a member of the Audubon club, the 
Louisville Commercial Club, a _ thirty-second de- 
gree Mason, a Knight Templar, being a member of 
the Highland Chapter of Masons. Besides his wife, 
he is survived by his father and mother, Mr. and 
Mrs. B. P. Hudson, of Chicago. Funeral services 
were conducted by the De Molay Commandery, 
Knights Templar. Interment was in Cave Hill 
cemetery, with prominent business men and inti 
mate friends of the concrete man as pall bearers. 
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LOUISVILLE CLAY NEWS. 

Louisville, Ky., Dee. 18, 1912.—Brick men of 
Louisville are now closing up old contracts as 
rapidly as possible, and the off season is in sight. 
January and February, constituting the dull periods 
for brick plants, will be rather welcomed 
than evaded, in view of the fact that the past 
summer and fall have been among the most suc- 
cessful in the history of the trade in this city. 
The November business was a big one, and while 
December is tapering off, comparatively little new 
work being begun, the prospects for a big 1913 
are regarded with an optimistic eye. Brick has 
held its own and gained many new friends during 
the past year, and confidence in the future is a 
feature of the brick situation in this city at pres 
ent. 

Damage to the extent of $20,000 was caused to 
the plant of the Kentucky Vitrified Brick Company 
recently by a fire which originated in the dry 
room of the vard at Ninth and Magnolia. The loss 
was partly covered by insurance. The damage 
was quickly repaired and loss of time was reduced 
to a minimum. M. J. Bannon is president of the 
company, and L, J. Veeneman is secretary-treas 
urer. 

\nnouncement has been made by A. J. Junger 
mann, of the Hydraulic Brick Company, which has 
been closed down since last July, that the com 
pany’s plant at Lochland, Ky., will resume opera 
tions in the spring, while the one nearer Louis 
ville also will be put into shape again probably. 
A reorganization of the Hydraulic Brick Company 
has taken place, and some new blood injected. The 
two yards will have a daily capacity of 75,000 
brick. President Jungermann, who also is presi- 
dent of the Seelbach Realty Company and other 
corporations, believes that the future of the Hy 
draulic Brick Company is good and that it will 
enter an era of new prosperity. 

The Coral Ridge Clay Products Company is the 
style of a new corporation which has been formed 
in Louisville. The plant of the new company is 
to be at South Park, Ky., and it is expected that 





operations will begin in February. The plant will 


be featured by a new electric process of burning, 
which is said to have been perfected by Chicago 
engineers. W. D. Roy, well known in Louisville 
as head of the Kentucky Bottlers’ Supply Com- 
pany, will probably be president of the Coral Ridge 
Clay Products Company. The new plant will have 
direct communication with one or more railroads 
and will be in possession of every facility for 
extensive operations. 

Rapid progress on the new plant of the Louis- 
ville Fire Brick Company, going up near Grahn, 
Ky., in Carter county, has been made, and the plant 
will be ready for operations early in the new year. 
The Carter county plant will have a daily capacity 
of 30,000 fire bricks. While Kentucky business 
has tapered oft to some extent, the Southern trade 
of the company has held up in splendid shape. 
Furnace work around Birmingham, Ala., has con- 
tributed heavily to the activity of the company. 
K. B. Grahn is président. 

The Hillenbrand Brick Company is contemplat 
ing the doubling of its West End plant early in 1913. 
The plant now has a capacity of 25,000 brick, 
which will be increased to 50,000. The company 
recently purchased the East End yard of the Hy- 


draulic Brick Company. The two yards turned 
out about 9,000,000 brick during the past vear. 
finding a ready market for them. A new mud 


machine Will probably be added to the West End 
vard. 

William Plenge, one of the pioneer brick manu 
facturers of Louisville, died at his home on the 
Cane Run road, near the city, recently, of old 
age. Mr. Plenge was 91 years of age. Over half 
a-century ago, Mr. Plenge formed the manufactur 
ing firm of Harlemeit & Plenge, which was a leader 
of the field for many years. Mr. Plenge gave 
up the brick business about twenty years ago 
und has since devoted his time to farming. Inter 
ment was in Eastern cemetery. 

Owen Tyler has completed deliveries of brick 
to the new Louisville City Hospital. About 1,400, 
00 brick were sent to that job. 


The plant of the Hydraulic Press-Brick Company, 
Winslow, Pa., has been shut down for a month or 
two, during which time many repairs will be made. 


MILWAUKEE CLAY NEWS. 

Milwaukee, Wis., Dee. 18, 1912.—The Acme 
Brick & Sand Company, located at West Bend, near 
this city, is erecting an addition, 80x70 feet in 
dimension, to its plant. A complete line of new 
machinery will be installed, which will enable 
the company to turn out at least 60,000 bricks 
daily. The working force will be increased by thir- 
ty men. William Modus, manager, recently re- 
turned from a trip to Florida, where he demon- 
strated the brick turned out by his company. 

The Sterling Machinery Company, of La Crosse, 
Wis., manufacturers of brick machines and con- 
crete mixers, has been incorporated with a capital 
stock of $25,000 and the following officers have 
been elected: President, E. E. Wege; vice-presi 
dent, Herman Fisher; secretary, A. Hynne; treas 
urer, A. Benrud. The officers, with N. A. Matt 
son, make up the board of directors. The business 
of the company has been increased to such an ex 
tent of late that plans have been completed for the 
erection of a new factory building. The company 
originally started manufacturing brick making ma- 
chinery, but has since added the manufacture of 
a successful concrete mixer. One of the machines 
turned out by the company is a device for making 
rail filler brick, invented by President Wege. By 
Mr. Wege’s process, a brick is produced which fits 
the web of the rail, giving the pavement a solid 
bearing surface and prevents caving or loosening 
of the pavement. 

Stockholders of the Columbia Silica Company, a 
brick manufacturing concern located at Silica 
ville, near Portage, Wis., have decided to reor 
ganize the company, which recently made an as 
signment. It is proposed by the leading stock 
holders to adjust the financial difficulties, reha 
bilitate the business organization and take over 
the plant from the assignee, Attorney C. H. Hall. 
It is understood that the construction of the plant 
and its operation thus far has involved an out- 
lay of about $120,000, although figured in this 
amount is the $8,000 loss sustained when one of 
the company’s buildings was destroyed by fire. 


ILLINOIS CLAY NOTES. 

Springfield, Ill, Dee. 21.—The Calhoun Clay 
Products Company, which operates a plant in Cal- 
houn county, has filed a voluntary bankruptcy peti- 
tion in the United States District Court at St. Louis. 
According to its petition it is without funds and 
asks leave to conduct the proceedings without ad- 
vancing the cost of the litigation. Its liabilities 
were fixed at $85,632 and its assets at $12,574. Last 
January stockholders filed a receivership suit and 
asked that the assets of the company be restored 
by the Calhoun Clay Manufacturing Company, a 
$300,000 corporation, organized shortly before the 
filing of the suit, to take over the products company 
business, and the bankruptcy petition probably will 
have some effect upon the first legal action. 

A. N. Johnson will remodel the Mt. Vernon 
Pressed Brick plant at Mt. Vernon, which he re- 
cently purchased from Grant T. Ham. 

The Chicago Retort and Fire Brick Company, 
which operates a plant just east of Ottawa, has en- 
larged its force of men, increasing the capacity of 
the plant from 40,000 to 80,000 machine-made brick 
a day. A new brick building is being erected in 
which additional machinery will be installed. The 
new equipment will be driven by electric motors. 
The company will instail electrical generating ma 
chinery and make its own power. The remainder 
of the machinery will continue to be operated by 
steam, but additional steam power is necessary and 
a new 45x57 boiler room is being built, including a 
50-foot smokéStack. The new office building which 
is being constructed is a story-and-a-half structure, 
with basement, and is 36x38 feet. The force, now 
running from 175 to 200 men, will again be in 
creased with the enlarged plant. 

The new plant of the Terra Cotta Tile Company 
in the same city has practically been completed since 
its destruction by fire last summer and a _ small 
force has been put to work making drain tile 
for the winter and spring trade. The new plant 
is housed in a building 80x125 feet, with an ad 
ditional building 35 feet square for the boilers, 
and was built with a view of turning out drain 
tile; the whole plant was for the manufacture 
of decorated terra cotta, and later if there should 
be a demand for the decorative material it shall 
be manufactured, but there is at present enough 
orders ahead to keep the factory busy daily until 
spring. F. A. Guignon, formerly of the Chicago 
Retort & Fire Brick Company, and Frank C. Gra 
ham have a lease on the plant. 

Four different stvles of brick are being used by 
the Alsey Brick and Tile Company at Alsey in 
its new engine house to replace the one recently de- 
stroved by fire. The yards about the kilns have 
been paved with brick and ultimately the entire 


yards will be surfaced. The Burlington railroad 
will build a new spur switch to the yards and a 
sunken track will run about the kilns to facilitate 
shipping. 

Fifty more men will be added to the force of 100 
now employed at the plant of the Springfield Pav- 
ing Brick Company at Springfield when improve- 
ments at the plant have been completed. New kilns 
have been constructed and belt lines of interurban 
tracks have been added: It is the plan of the new 
owners to double the present output of 100,000 
brick per day. T. J. Armstrong, who recently pur- 
chased a controlling interest in the field, succeeds 
Dr. A. L. Converse as president. P. J. Henderson 
succeeds G. J. Little as vice-president. 





DETROIT CLAY NEWS. 

Detroit, Mich., Dee. 19, 1912.—Owing to the de- 
mand for burnt clay bricks and the scarcity and 
high price of the material, the Detroit board of 
education was compelled to buy this material from 
Toledo firms to complete a school located within 
one-half mile of the clay pits in Springwells. The 
demand for these bricks is and has been greater 
than the supply and on account of poor railroad 
facilities in Detroit no relief can be expected from 
out-of-town manufacturers. It is a common thing 
for the present and will continue both shifts for 
some time yet.’’ 

The Dresden Brick Co., a new Detroit concern, 
has been organized with a capital of $20,000. Stock- 
holders are Ralph Spencer, Herbert H. Spencer and 
Glenn V. Cathey. 

Fred Thomas, of Thomas Bros. & Co., declares 
that this has been a banner year for brick and tile 
in Detroit and that the demand has constantly 
exceeded the supply. Mr. Thomas says that poor 
railroad service has materially affected the trade. 





LOUISVILLE FIRE BRICK CO. 

The plant of the Louisville Fire Brick Company 
in Highland Park, Louisville, was recently the 
scene of a visit from a big delegation from the 
Louisville Transportation Club. The organization 
gave a terminal excursion, chartering a special 
train for the occasion, and inspeeted Louisville’s 
facilities thoroughly. The brick plant was visited, 
and the Transportation Club expressed satisfaction 
with conditions as it found them at the modern 
brick-making establishment in South Lovisville. 
Progress on the new plant of the company, now in 
course of construction in Carter County, is good, 
and the branch will go into commission some time 
next spring. Of the buildings now going up, one 
is completed and good headway is being made on 
the others. The power plant is the structure which 
has been put-into shape for activities. While good- 
sized contracts have been plentiful, the leader 
of the month for the Louisville Fire Brick Com- 
pany was one calling for the delivery of thirty-five 
ears at a Kentucky point. Much new work is in 
sight, and Manager J. H. Bell is now estimating 
on several jobs which will complete an all-round 
good year for the concern. Mr. Bell is looking for- 
ward to an advance in the market, which is now 
about as low as it could be. ‘‘Conditions are hardly 
satisfactory from that angle,’’ said Mr. Bell. 
‘*However, there seems to be reason to expect a 
sharp advance in quotations on material in the 
near future. Demand is heavy, and the market is 
evincing an upward tendency, though it is rather 
slow in making the shift. An advance is prob- 
able, however.’’ 

The Louisville Brick Company is still sitting up 
at nights with the new Bonnie distillery which is 
going up at Twenty-fifth street and Bank. The 
big distillery is using 1,000,000 brick, and the de- 
livery will keep the Louisville Brick Company 
active for the remainder of the current year. An- 
other contract of no small importance is that for 
a new store building at Thirteenth street and 
Broadway. About 150,000 byvick are to go into 
the construction of the building. Repairs have 
been made at the Louisville Brick Company’s 
plant recently, and that concern is now in the best 
of shape for big operations during the coming 
winter.—Advertisement. 


The Brazos Tile and Brick Company, which was 
recently organized at Rosenberg, Texas, will estab- 
lish a plant at that place for the manufacture of 
brick and tile. The company has a capital stock 
of $50,000. The incorporators are Jeff N. Miller, 
R. W. Knox, J. M. Dorance of Houston and others. 





The plant of the Perfection Brick Company at G 
street and Erie avenue, Philadelphia, was recently 
destroyed by fire. Seven out of the ten buildings 
were destroyed and the loss is placed at $30,000. 
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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF SAND AND 
GRAVEL PRODUCEBS. 











Meets Annually. 


OFFICERS. 

F. W. Renwick, Chicago Gravel Co., 343 S. 

Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill........... President 
H. H. Halliday, Halliday Sand Co., Cairo, Ill. 

a er Hel ee ery Fist Vice-President 
W. F. Bradley, Ohio & Michigan Sand & Gravel 

Co., Toledo, Ohio........ Second Vice-President 
H. F. Curtis, Lyman Sand Co., Omaha, Neb. 

VERE Mae oes mead enna Third Vice-President 
Lee .R. Witty, Wabash Sand & Gravel Co., 

Terre Haute, Ind........ Fourth Vice-President 
J. J. Neary, Utica Fire Sand Co., Utica, Ill. 

ote ba eis a ae ane kk OSES Fifth Vice-President 
C. H. Brand, Atwood-Davis Sand Co., Chicago, 

TSS AA er rs oe ere Treasurer 
©. H. Stebbins, 
N. C. Fisher, icarkesrelen Directors for two years 
A. Y. Reed, 
P. A. Stewart, 
Te, PEPE b svc ccavas Directors for one year 
G. W. Bunker, j 


THE STANDING COMMITTEES. 


c. H. Stebbins, 
W. F. Bradley, 
P. M. Lewis, 
Joseph Hoch, 
H. C. Cary, 

C. B. Shefler, 
P. M. Lewis, 
E. 8. Davis, 


......Uniform Classification 


W. Pleediey, [ococcctceettens Transportation 
R. Snoddy, 

R. Snoddy. 

Ww. C. Jones, his Riva eresviansnas ..--Co-operation 
H. C. Cary, ’ 


Official Organ...>...... Rock Products 


GRAVEL ASSOCIATION MEETING. 

The first annual meeting of the National Associa- 
tion of Sand and Gravel Producers will be held at 
the Auditorium Hotel in Chicago on January 16 and 
17. President Renwick arranged this date as being 
one that would best suit all the members of the 
association, because it will enable them to attend 
the cement show at the Coliseum at the same time. 


ILLINOIS SAND AND GRAVEL NEWS. 

Springfield, Ill., Dee. 21.—Evidence of the high 
quality of material furnished by the Mackinaw 
Sand & Gravel Company, of Lincoln, has been fur- 
nished by the Illinois State Highway Commission, 
which ordered several carloads for use on the East 
Broadway hard road, constructed under the super- 
vision of the state commission. The gravel is given 
a thorough test by the commission’s inspector and 
he found the Mackinaw product especially suited 
for giving a substantial and coherent roadway. 

The Lincoln Sand & Gravel Company of the same 
city has been rushed with business, and that in 
spite of the fact that the sales department has not 
been unusually aggressive in the last month. It was 
hoped to get orders on hand which were for at 
least 400 cars out of the way before the last of 
December. 

Harry C. Sawyer, of Streator, owner and operator 
of a gravel pit at Moronto, on the Chicago, Indiana 
& Southern Railroad, fell from a trestle at his plant 
November 14, breaking his neck and dying almost 
instantly. 

The A. Y. Reed Sand & Gravel Company, of 
Elgin, donated nine carloads of crushed stone to 
the city to be used in connecting two paved road- 
ways. 2 

Fred Wallin & Co., 1012 North Horsman street, 
Rockford, has purchased a tract of four acres which 
will be added to its sand holdings. 

The Illinois Sand Company, of Kankakee, has 
been incorporated with a capital stock of $5,000, 
to manufacture and deal in sand and other products 
and by-products incidental thereto. The incorpora- 
tors are C. B. Sawyer, John H. Craig and J. 8S. 
Taylor, Jr. 


The Moline Sand Company, of Moline, has added 
a third steamer to its fleet, having purchased the 
Samuel Peters, which will go iBto the sand and 
gravel business next spring, together with the com- 
pany’s two other boats, the Pearson and Dewey. 
it will also be used in passenger traffic to Pearson 
park, a new amusement center to be established 
next spring on Smith’s Island, in which James P. 
Pearson, president of the sand company, is inter 
ested. The boat is a one-and-a-half decker and has 
four state rooms. It will be remodeled to conform 
with the company’s standard and before it is put 
into active service next spring will be rechristened. 
I+ is the largest boat owned by the company. 

The Peoria Washed Sand & Gravel Company had 
its hand on the doorknob when opportunity knocked 
and as a result their new docks across the Lllinois 
river from the city of Peoria will be constructed 
at a great saving. The city of Peoria is making 
a $50,000 improvement on its water front and it 
was necessary to excavate some 25,000 ecubie yards 
of debris. This was floated across the river ir 
barges and used for the sand company’s docks, 
providing a cheap method of disposal for the ex 
cavating contractor and an inexpensive fill for the 
sand company. 

The Mississippi Sand Company, of Alton, has had 
plans prepared by engineers of the Chicago, Peoria 
& St. Louis railway for additional railroad facilities 
to its contemplated sand storage bins. This com 
pany has purchased the plant of the Alton Lime 
& Cement Company and will operate the quarries 
and the retail and wholesale business in connec 
tion with the sand business, enabling it to go after 
entire building contracts. Henry Gissal, who has 
been in charge of the Alton Lime & Cement Com 
pany’s plant for many years, will continue in the 
same position. The new owners have taken charge 
of the property and the stockholders of the old com 
pany will formally dissolve the corporation. 

The production of crushed and washed gravel 
and sand in and around Joliet is helping to fill up 
a gap in the industries of that section which was 
left by a shrinkage of stone quarry investments. 
According to George M. Campbell, who is now re 
tired from the quarry field, about $425,000 is in- 
vested in the crushed gravel business. The Joliet 
Sand & Gravel Company has 400 acres, comprising 
all of Flat Head Mound, and is an important factor 
in the industry. 


PITTSBURGH SAND AND GRAVEL NEWS. 

Pittsburgh, Pa., Dee. 19, 1912.—The sand com 
panies are all busy, considering the lateness of the 
season. Throughout the fall they have had a 
splendid trade. River business has been active and 
all the diggers and boats have been busy. There 
are at present many large operations on hand which 
are taking a lot of sand, and shipments continue 
brisk. Fine weather has also helped the sand com- 
panies greatly, for outside operations have hardly 
been interrupted during the past three months by 
anything like a bad rain or storm. This year’s 
business will run away ahead of 1912 totals and the 
prospects for next year are such as to encourage all 
the good sand companies to make arrangements for 
a larger producing and handling capacity. 

The Venango Mining Company has been organ- 
ized by Charles L. and Wm. J. Magavern and Fred 
Phillips, of Franklin, Pa., to mine sand and other 
products. 

Arthur Green, of Windsor, Ohio, is developing a 
fine deposit of gravel which is near the Franklin 
branch of the L. S. & M. S. railroad. 

The Oliver Silica Sand Company is blasting on 

its property at Warwick, Ohio, with good success. 
The sand is a special kind used for moulding pur- 
0ses, 
, The Pennsylvania Glass Sand Company is build- 
ing a tramway up the sides of the ridge in the 
suburbs of Lewiston, Pa., to load and ship the 
siliea rock found on the surface of the hill. The 
company’s new pulverizing plant above Ryde sta- 
tion is nearly completed. It is now shipping rail- 
road sand which it mines by the hydraulic force. 
The company has a contract for 10,000 tons from 
the Niagara Metallurgical Company, of Niagara 
Falls, N. Y. 

The sand men were greatly interested in the 
recent statistics, showing that Pennsylvania pro 
duees 30 per cent of the sand used annually in 
glass making in the United States, about 40,000 
tons. Pittsburgh has a peculiar interest in this 
also from the fact that three at least of these sand 
companies here are engaged almost exclusively on 
the glass sand business and get away with some 
of the biggest contracts for glass sand given out 
in this country. 

T. W. and N. B. Porter, of Seottdale, Pa., have 
leased to Henry Hetzel, of Connellsville, Pa., a 
large acreage of land on Jacobs creek, southwest of 
Seottdale. The railroad is now being built down 
the creek to the Porter farm and the two-mile 


extension will open up this section for convenient 
shipments. It is expected that Mr. Hetzel, who is 
reported to represent a company of western Penn- 
sylvania capitalists, will develop the property early 
next year, as he has a fine deposit of gravel sand. 
The Scioto Sand Company is doing a splendid 
business at Portsmouth, Ohio, where it has a finely 
equipped plant. A tower 65 feet high on the west 
bank of the Scioto river is one terminus and a 
similar tower 80 feet high next to the engine room 
of the plant is the other end of the cable route on 
which travels a clam-shell bucket with a capacity 
of two cubic vards, or 6,000 pounds. The one tower 
is portable, so that the tracks are easily moved. 
Gravity enables the sand to slide from the bucket 
through sereens into washing basins, and a belt 


conveyor is used in cleaning the sand. From the 
wash basins it is dropped into a chute which directs 
it into wagons or cars. The plant has a capacity 
of taking 200 loads of sand out of the river bed 
every day. J. M. Stockham is president, Russell 
Stockham vice-president and Vesta Stockham see 
retary and treasurer of the company. . 


The National Sand & Gravel Company has ap 
plied for a dissolution of its Pennsylvania charter. 
The company formerly did a very nice business 
along the Allegheny river, but its officials have 
turned their attention recently to the contracting 
business almost exclusively and are going out of 
the sand business. 

The Keck Sand Company is developing a fine 
business at its plant at Morgantown, W. Va. It 
furnishes practically all the sand and gravel used 
in that city for building purposes. All of its gravel 
and part of its sand is brought from the Ohio river 
with a tugboat fleet of barges. The company un 
loads an average of 30 wagonloads of sand and 
gravel daily. 

The Middle States Company, capital $60,000, of 
Erie, Pa., has been incorporated by Marshall W. 
Brundage, Wallace J. Fargo, Edward F. Shugart 
and others of that city, under a Delaware charter, 
to deal in sand and gravel and broken stone. 

The Sand & Gravel Company, of East Liverpool, 
O., has just completed work on a big reservoir 
which it has been building for the city of Bingham- 
ton, N. Y. The company recently landed another 
order there for a gigantic sanitary sewer and will 
start work on same at once. 


DETROIT SAND AND GRAVEL NEWS. 

Detroit, Mich., Deec., 19, 1912.—The Superior 
Sand & Gravel Co. of this city has increased its 
capital stock from $75,000 to $200,000. 

James Kennedy says that by the end of the year 
he will have sold 300,000 yards of sand and gravel 
and that he expects to sell fully 500,000 yards next 
year, providing the railroads give better service. 
He also expects to have a plant installed and ready 
for business next spring for the mixing of sand 
and gravel in any proportion and guaranteed not 
to vary two per cent. Mr. Kennedy told the cor- 
respondent of Rock Propucts that if it were not 
for the poor railroad service there would have been 
room for at least a half-dozen more sand and gravel 
concerns, the demand being so good. Prices have 
increased about fifty per cent. Gravel is being 
specified more by concrete construction engineers 
and architects, one reason being that it can be 
used in small forms. 

The Detroit United Railway in its great amount 
of foundation work this year has been using gravel 
almost exclusively and the company officials declare 
that it has proven better than crushed stone. 

Dealers declare that the amount of sand and 
gravel sold in Detroit this year has been fully equal 
to the amount sold here in any two years. 

The city department of public works has been 
held back considerably by inability to get ship- 
ments of sand and gravel promptly. Commissioner 
Haarer says that he has found it necessary to send 
wagons and men out to search the railroad yards 
for carloads of this material because of the great 
freight congestion. He says that he hasn’t had 
a single load of sand or gravel in the western yards 
of the department for over two months, all of the 
material which he has gotten hold of being taken 
directly from freight cars to the job where it was 
to be used. 


LOUISVILLE SAND AND GRAVEL NEWS. 

Louisville, Ky., Dee. 18.—With cold weather 
making itself a factor in loeal building circles, 
the sand and gravel trade already has shown a 
decrease. While many lines of the building trades 
are unaffected by weather conditions, sand and 
gravel are extremely susceptible to cold, and for 
that reason men in that business are now closing 
up old contracts as fast as the weather will permit 
and are preparing for the opening of business 
in 1913 rather than attempting to continue imme- 
diate trade. While yet a bit early to bubble over 
with enthusiasm over the developments of 1912, 
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the majority of the local sand men believe that 
the year’s results are entirely satisfactory and will 
in most instances show a gain over that of the pre- 
ceding year. November rounded out the season 
in great style, the weather being remarkably favor 
alle for movement of sand and gravel, and that 
month undoubtedly made a big gain as compared 
to the same period in 1911. December, however, 
has been far from ideal, from the standpoint of 
sand men, and business will be seasonably quiet 
for the remainder of the year. 

The Ohio River Sand Company, completing a suc- 
cessful season, is now contemplating numerous 
improvements in its equipment. One of the diggers 
operated by the company was recently sent into 
Madison, Ind., for repairs, several barges also being 
improved. The company is now preparing to in- 
stall a new screen in a digger at a cost of about 
$5,000. Both T. J. Duffy, president of the Ohio 
River Sand Company and John Settle, secretary 
of the same concern, are newly-elected members 
of the Rotary Club, an exclusive organization of 
business men of Louisville. The Rotary Club em 
braces in its membership but one individual from 
each line of business, and therefore the selection 
of the two men from the Ohio River Sand Com 
pany was unusual. However, President Duffy also 
is the head of the Duffy Iee Company, and will 
represent the ice trade in the deliberations of the 
Rotary Club. Mr. Settle, of course, will speak 
for the sand and gravel trade on any proposition 
submitted to the club. 

C. A. Stout, one of the pioneers of the Louisville 
building trade, and sales and collection manager 
of the Ohio River Sand Company, has had a re 
lapse and is seriously ill at his home at 842 South 
Sixth street. Mr. Stout is expected to return to 
his duties in another month, however, physicians 
having stated that a rest was needed more than 
anything else. 

The Nugent Sand Company is closing up old con 
tracts and is expecting a banner season next year 
A number of big jobs are in prospect and indica 
tions for a splendid 1913 season are all that could 
he wished. 

CHICAGO SAND AND GRAVEL NEWS. 

Chicago, Ill., Dee. 20.—As far as the production 
of sand and gravel is concerned this month the sez 
son is practically closed. Producers of this ma- 
terial are preparing to go into winter quarters. 
Shipments have continued heavy up to the present 
time this month, heavier than last year during the 
same period, but these are expected to dwindle to 
the vanishing point when everything freezes up, 
which may occur now at any time. 

Producers of sand and gravel have found the 
season just closed an eminently satisfactory one 
from the point of volume of trade, which has shown 
a heavy increase over last year and has taxed their 
plants to the fullest capacity. The very low prices, 
however, which were made at~the beginning of 
the season and held at low ebb up to the close of 
it made the year unsatisfactory. 

Handling a larger volume of business than in 
past years producers of sand have at best broken 
even and it is said ofttimes at an actual loss. These 
conditions were caused by a threatened attempt to 
raise freight rates last March on sand and gravel, 
which prevented producers for the time being from 
making prices on contracts. During this period the 
erushed stone interests secured large contracts for 
paving use to the detriment of effecting sales for 
sand and gravel, and the competitive material- 
erushed stone—gained an enviable start from the 
standpoint of volume, but at ridiculously low prices 

When the attempt to raise freight rates after sey 
eral weeks came to naught then followed a period 
of reaching out for contracts to recover lost ground 
at prices leaving a problematical margin of profit. 


The ground was quickly recovered as the demand kept 


rapidly increasing with every succeeding month, 
greater in fact than had been known in any past 
year. But notwithstanding the great activity in 
building lines and the heavy demand, prices were 
kept all season ridiculously low by undue keen com 
petition and rivalry among sand and gravel men as 
well as among the producers of crushed stone, added 
to which was brought the competition between the 
two competitive materials. 

In consequence of these conditions existing dur 
ing the entire season ruinous prices with a pheno 
menal volume of trade were the paradoxical feat 
ures this vear in the sand and gravel industry. The 
season being over, account of stock has been taken 
and it is said that a lesson has been taught much 
needed and has been brought home with full force 
to the men in the sand and gravel industry. 

It is further said that indications point stronglv 
that the conditions existing this vear in this in 


dustry will be eliminated in 1913—that a better 
feeling, a least a better and sounder spirit among 
the sand and gravel men is apparent which will 
give them prices for their product next year as 
suring them a reasonable profit on investment and 
labor for operating their great plants. 


Inexhaustible Deposits of Glass Sand in Eastern Portion 
of Missouri. 


The production of sand and gravel is one of the 
important mineral industries of the state, the total 
output for 1911, according to figures collected by 
State Geologist H. A. Buehler, Rollo, Mo., being 
3,605,913 tons, valued at $1,042,674. <A large part 
of this production is obtained from the Mississippi 
and Missouri rivers and their larger tributaries. 
During the past few years the use of sand and 
gravel in concrete construction, road building and 
as railroad ballast has been greatly extended and 
large dredging plants are now in operation in ob 
taining these materials. 

This state is one of the chief producers of glass 
sand, being surpassed only by West Virginia, Penn 
svivania and Illinois. The output for 1911 was 
218,995 tons, valued at $138,589. 

Sand is the principal constituent of all kinds of 
glass. For the manufacture of the finest grades of 
plate glass a very pure white sand is required, as 
even small percentages of impurities will give the 
glass an undesirable color. This is especially true 
if iron compounds or clay is present. 

The St. Peters or Pacifie sandstone, which out 
crops in a narrow belt along the eastern border of 
the state from Callaway county on the north to 
Cape Girardeau county on the south, supplies the 
sand used in the large glass factories located at 
Valley Park and Crystal City. The formation, 
which varies from 50 to 100 feet in thickness, con 
sists of white to slightly yellowish sand. Although 
quarried chiefly at Pacific, Klondike and Crystal 
City, there is an inexhaustible supply of this sand 
in localities entirely undeveloped. 

The Roubidoux sandstone, which occurs through 
out the central Ozark region, also contains white 
sand suitable for use in the manufacture of glass. 
The formation is usually hard and iron stained on 
the surface, although back from the outcrop the 
deposit is soft and white. 

At the present time the Roubidoux is not being 
worked for the production of glass sand. 


SAN FRANCISCO SAND AND GRAVEL NEWS. 


San Francisco, Calif., Dee. 16, 1912.—The sand 
and gravel business seems to be taking a decided 
turn for the better all along the coast, judging by 
the increase in handling facilities at the principal 
distributing points.. Locally a 52-foot launch with 
an SO h.p. engine has just been completed for the 
gravel towing trade of the Healy-Tibbitts Construe 
tion Company. In the eastern section of Oakland 
the Blake & Bilger Company has purchased a block 
between 74th and 75th avenues, fronting on the 
Southern Pacific Railroad, where they intend to 
build large rock and gravel bunkers to handle the 
rapidly growing trade of that district. 

In Oregon the St. Helens Shipbuilding Company 
has just taken a contract for two boats for the sand 
and gravel trade of the Columbia Contract Com 
pany. One is a tug, 118 ft. long by 29 ft. beam, 
and the other is a 130 by 40-ft. barge. 

At San Diego men connected with the Inde 
pendent Stone Company, a rock crushing firm, have 
organized a subsidiary company under the name 
of the Cuyamaca Sand & Gravel Company, with a 
capital of $25,000. Those most interested are C. W. 
Chamberlain, H. H. Nelson and L. J. Rice. 

The sand and gravel situation in the Hawaiian 
Islands is attracting some attention, owing to the 
difficulty in getting suitable material for use in the 
Pearl Harbor drydock. The lava and coral of which 
the islands are mostly composed have been found 
unsatisfactory for use in connection with concrete, 
and so far considerable material has been shipped 
from the vicinity of San Francisco and from other 
islands in the Pacific. Reeently navy officials at 
Seattle, Wash., were ordered to look into the matter 
of securing suitable supplies there, some 30,000 tons 
being required. It was first proposed to use the 
navy collier Nero, now at the Mare Island yard, to 
make six trips to the islands with gravel, but a few 
days ago a new order was received, holding this 
vessel at the yard for a month’s repairs. It is not 
known at present what arrangements will be made 
for transporting the gravel. 


NEW YORK SAND GRAVEL NEWS. 


New York, Nov. 198.—The demand for sand and 
gravel continued exceptionally good during the 


past month, and producers report that it will be 
brisk until the severe cold weather sets in. 

Joseph N. Ely, general manager of the Crescent 
Sand and Gravel Company, made the following re- 
marks concerning the local sand and gravel mar- 
ket: ‘*The demand for our materials continued 
to be heavy during the past month and during the 
past month we have been delivering the entire 
output of our plant. We have almost doubled the 
capacity of our works during the year and busi- 
ness is much better than it was this time a year 
ago. Prices are well maintained. We are supply- 
ing sand and gravel to contractors building the 
foundation of the New York connecting bridge. 
Chis project will consume enormous quantities of 
sand and gravel for some little time. The price 
of sand will be advanced 5 cents per cubie yard 
by the first of the year, bringing the price of sand 
to 50 cents per cubie yard, alongside, Manhattan. 
Gravel is quoted at 85 cents per cubie yard, Man- 
hattan, with usual towing charges outside of this 
district.’’ 


TEXAS SAND AND GRAVEL NEWS. 

Austin, Texas, Dec. 18, 1912.—The New Era Sand 
and Gravel Company recently doubled its shipments 
from its sand beds on the Colorado river near Co- 
lumbus, Texas. Three other sand and gravel con- 
cerns are operating in that same locality. 

John A. Barbay, of Crescent, La., will establish 
a plant at Port Arthur, Texas, getting out sand and 
gravel. He will also handle cement and _ install 
a brick manufacturing plant. 

Large quantities of sand are being shipped from 
Comanche, Texas, by J. P. Kearby, to glass manu- 
facturing concerns in different parts of the country. 
It is claimed that this sand is particularly adapted 
for the making of high grade glass. Mr. Kearby 
is promoting the organization of a company to 
install a plant at Comanche for the manufacture of 
glass and glass products. 

Preparations are being made by the San Marcos 
Gravel Company to install additional machinery 
at its gravel beds near San Marcos. 





‘*YOU CAN’T GO WRONG WHEN YOU CHOOSE 
THE UNIVERSAL CRUSHER.’’ 


These remarks were made by one of our leading 
contractors in the middle West, and the following 
statement is absolutely the truth: 

When a contractor is in need of a stone crusher 
to utilize waste materials or to prepare his aggre- 
gates for construction work or for material used 
in the construction of highways and roads, the Uni- 
versal crusher has proven a machine to do such 
work in a more economical way than with older 
and more well-known types of crushers in general. 

One of the main reasons why the Universal 
crusher is more profitable is because it is light in 
weight and can be easily moved from place to 
place, and requires less power for producing the 
same amount of crushed rock; its wide range of 
adjustment by which any size of material can be 
produced. This adjustment can be made without 
stopping the machine for an instant or without 
changing any parts or without the use of any tools 
whatever. 

All parts in the Universal crusher are made of 
the very best materials that money can buy; all 
parts are interchangeable and all extras fit to 
perfection, and all repairs even to the bearings 
can be made in practically half the time of any 
other machine known on the market today. Now, 
this is not idle talk. This machine should be recog 
nized by everyone in need of a crusher and who 
is ready and willing to investigate the practical 
features as mentioned above. 

The Universal Crusher Co. is well known for its 
strict guarantee and for its many satisfied custom 
ers throughout the United States and Canada. If 
you take into consideration all these vital points, 
the prices under which these crushers are sold, 
you will find you can buy the Universal crusher 
at an extremely low price. The Universal crusher 
is counted in the line of the most reliable machines 
today on the market. You can depend on the price, 
as the policy of the manufacturer is strict, not 
allowing any ‘‘ juggling’’ of prices whatever, or any 
cutting just for the sake of deceiving customers. 

Every crusher is tested and is constructed 
throughout with the very best materials, and the 
buyer runs no risk as every part of the machine 
which proves defective will be replaced free of 
charge, f.o.b. Cedar Rapids, Iowa. Another point 
of great importance is—a Universal crusher after 





a year’s use has the greatest cash value, as in 
many cases the Universal Crusher Company has 
agreed to exchange small machines for larger ones 
on a basis of allowing the full price less 12% per 
cent should the machine prove too small after one 
vear’s installation._-Advertisement. : 
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ECTRIC POWER IN PLASTER PLANTS 


FILLING A SACK AT AN ELECTRIC MIXER 


Though power is a prime necessity in every 
manufacturing establishment, and though handling 
it may therefore he said to be the most familiar 
operation with which the producer of any class 
of goods must acquaint himself, it is nevertheless 
true that this department of the wall plaster 
trade, like many others, furnishes more than a 
fair share of the problems of the business. 

Electricity has been introduced into many fields 
during the past few years. It has proved more 
than passably successful in most of them, if one is 
to judge by the constant increase in the total of 
current used in these establishments. Wall plas- 
ter manufacturers are among those who have 
adopted the new idea, and it may be worth while 
t> consider some of the reasons affecting the 
change. 

A manufacturer changes the source or nature of 
his power for one of three reasons. The change 
must make for a better quality of goods produced, 
for greater economy in the operation of the plant, 
or for greater efficiency in maintaining the estab- 
lishment without undue depreciation from year to 
year. Proof that any one of these improvements 
will be effected by a change of power soon com- 
pels the serious consideration of the manufacturer. 
He is not on the look-out for beauty or pleasing 
outlines in his power-house, but any feature con- 
cerning quality, efficiency or economy is Vital with 
him. 

Without heaping any undeserved bouquets upon 
electricity, it may be stated that the ‘‘juice’’ is 
deseribed by many of its users in the wall plaster 
manufacturing trade as being productive of not one, 
but all three of these improvements. Only a por- 
tion of-the plaster trade is using electricity, but 
this number is steadily increasing and it is inter- 
esting to learn how these manufacturers view the 
proposition. 

These men declare that the most approved type 
of power meets all the exacting requirements of 
the plaster trade in a most acceptable fashion. 
This is saying a great deal, in view of the fact 
that the most expert concrete worker does not 
seek a smooth mix any more persistently than does 
the plaster man. It is in this connection that 
motor power demonstrates its ability to improve 
the quality of goods produced. 

A mixer revolved by electric current, preferably 
of the alternating type, never changes its pace. 
The result is that a more uniformly smooth mix 
is produced than may be procured through the 
average mechanical means. A point in the im- 
provement of quality, furthermore, is that gypsum, 
hair, lime and the other ingredients of plaster are 
fed more evenly by electrically-operated conveyors. 
Still another feature tending toward improved 
quality is the use of an electric hair-picker, an 
incidental machine in the extensive equipment of 
the plant which, if it does its duty well, goes a 
long way toward sorting the substance which pro- 
duces thorough adhesiveness in the mix. 

Improved quality in his product means so 
much to the wall plaster manufacturer that no 
further delineation is required to emphasize this 
value which electric power possesses. The men who 
are using current say that they are making better 
plaster, and are incidentally selling to higher class 
jobs at better prices. 

The prime economical value of electric power is 
said to be its unusual elasticity. It may be con- 
centrated in a single operation or directed broad- 
side in working the entire plant, and the cost of 
operation will remain directly proportionate to the 


HOW POWER IS REGULATED. 


amount of work being done. This is especially 
true, of course, of the plants which have individ 
ual motor equipment. The initial cost of installing 
this equipment is said to be amply justified in the 
economy of operation gained. The manufacturer 
pays only for the power used in the product which is 
actually made and sacked, ready for sale. In mak- 
ing a ton of plaster in Mixer Number One, if that 
is the only machine for which there is a call to 
operate, he does not pay for the simultaneous oper- 
ation of three other mixers, a dryer and a couple 
of conveyor systems when he cuts in the individual 
motor. 

The question of individual motor equipment 
brings the discussion to one of its chief features: 
that the use of electric power results in cheaper 
maintenance for the plant. A manufacturer may 
use a single motor of sufficient horse-power to drive 
his entire plant. Or he may provide separate 
motors of sufficient respective capacities to take 
care of each machine on the floor. In using a 
single motor, requiring an extensive transmission 
system, the electrical plaster operatives declare, the 
manufacturer does just that which he sets out not 
to do. 

The gritty atmosphere of a plaster plant, laden 
with flying particles of gypsum, limestone, and 
other raw materials, exerts a strain upon trans- 
mission equipment that is unequaled in any other 
line of industry. In improving his power system, 
the purpose of the manufacturer should be to save 
dollars and cents every year in the purchase of 
new belting and bearings. This is best accom- 
plished through the use of individual motors, al- 
though the single unit possesses the advantages of 
improved quality and a cheaper flat cost of opera- 
tion. 

On 60 cycles, 50 horse-power motors running at 
approximately 850 revolutions per minute, full load, 
have been used for ball mills but a slower speed 
motor has been found to be more durable. Ac- 
cordingly, 670-revolutions-per-minute machines are 
now recommended. On 25 cycles, four-pole motors 
running at approximately 700 revolutions per min- 
ute full load are used. 

Aside from the advantages of efficiency and 
quality, however, the electrically-equipped plaster 
plant possesses merit over its less progressive com- 
petitors in the matter of economical operation. 
This is a feature appealing more forcibly than any 
other to the plaster man, for no matter how fine 
is his product, nor how well proportioned is his 
output to the cost of operation, if the cost itself is 
not reasonable he will not see his way clear to the 
adoption of the improvement. A high cost of pro 
duction, no matter how good the product is, en- 
forces a high selling cost, and the plaster manu- 
facturer realizes as clearly as anyone else the dis- 
advantages of being forced to sell at higher rates 
than his competitors in the field. 

Wall plaster men who have had experience with 
both individual gasoline or steam power plants and 
electric drive, the energy for which is furnished 
by a private plant or the nearest central station, 
have found that the latter system is anywhere 
from 15 to 30 per cent cheaper than either of the 
former, the percentage of improvement largely de- 
pending upon the conditions surrounding each in- 
dividual case. In any event, motor drive is usually 
cheaper in several respects. 

A middle western plant working nine men ten 
hours a day, with an average production of 800 
100-pound sacks of interior and exterior plaster 
per day, has developed the following schedule of 





GENERAL VIEW 


power consumption after a year’s trial of electric 
power: 


Kilowatt hour consumption for 12 months: 


0 1,670 WebCUAry 2. cc ccccccct en 
September ......... 1,730 March iseapew ogee 
CRE eueteetnsnes stat June owwteas béeues 1,764 
November .......... 1,206 G64 He cacheneaen 1.704 
i 746 BE sak wed Naaiewahins 1,273 
SUMED ccccvescccs 946 RE concveseuctoas 1,000 


The motor equipment of this company includes: 
Two 10 horsepower, 1,200 r. p. m., each belted direct to 
an 800-pound Broughton mixer, each mixer having 
64 blades and a capacity of 30 tons of plaster per 
day; one 5 horse-power, 1,200 r. p. m., belted direct 
to a 48-inch exhaust fan which draws dust into 
a dust collector; two 714-horsepower, 1,200 r. p. m., 
each belted direct to a bucket conveyor for raising 
sand from barges to the top of the building, each 
having a capacity of 10 tons per day; one 7%- 
horsepower, 1,200 r. p. m., belted to a line shaft 
driving a rotary dryer and a small air pump; one 
1 horse-power, 900 r. p. m., belted direct to mechan- 
ism of the sack hoist; one 15 horsepower, 900 r. 
p- m., belted to line shaft driving belt conveyor, 585 
feet long, and a small Universal quartz crusher. 

In this case the average consumption of current 
per month was 1,474 kilowatt-hours. The con- 
sumption of electrical energy per ton of plaster 
produced was 1.4 kilowatt-hours. 

Another middle western plaster manufacturer, 
working fifteen men ten hours per day in the pro- 
duction of from 30 to 50 tons of plaster every 
twenty-four hours, used a total of 33 connected 
horse-power. His schedule of current consumption 
during twelve months is: 


Kilowatt- Kilowatt- 

hours hours 

BEE va Kudasivesckex 1,517 STEN ee 1,276 
Be ab 4.66 échteeKdee 1,363 November ........«- 1,636 
eee 1,502 ee 1,275 
DO abitnas cyenawesin 1,416 , eee Cre 1,642 
pS BERR Oe 1,205 WORRGGED skenutacwas 2,123 
WOPEUENNEE ca cceccececs 1,188 BOOHER ccctsceasouas 2,345 


The motor equipment which this manufacturer 
uses is extremely simple, including only three units 
as follows: 

1. A 15-horsepower, 1,120 r. p. m., motor belted 
to a 36-foot shaft, 140 r. p. m. (seven hangers), 
and four counter-shafts (nine hangers), driving one 
American Process Company rotary dryer, 16 r. p. 
m., one No. 3 16-inch Buffalo blower, 4-inch driven 
pulley; one 6-inch wide bucket conveyor, one 50- 
foot vertical bucket conveyor. 

2. A 15-horsepower motor, 1,120 r. p. m., belted 
to a 15-foot shaft, 152 revolutions per minute 

three hangers), driving a 30-inch grindstone; a 
Broughton mixer; one hair picker, 730 r. p. m. 

3. One 3 horsepower, 1,200 r. p. m., motor belted 
to a 10-foot shaft, 154 r. p. m. (two hangers), driv- 
ing a conveyor to lift material through a 30-degree 
lift from railroad track. 

In this case there was an average consumption 
of 1,540 kilowatt-hours of energy per month. The 
kilowatt-hour expenditure per ton of plaster pro- 
duced was 1.3. 


In each of these cases, the actual cost of making 
a ton of plaster, so far as the cost of energy is 
concerned, would depend upon the local charge for 
service from the central station. Different rates 
prevail with the many different electric power com- 
panies throughout the country. It is up to the 
manufacturer to delve into local conditions for the 
dollars-and-cents end of the argument. 
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CONLEY BECOMES WESTERN MANAGER. 


Edward J. Conley has been appointed western 
sales manager of Best Bros. Keene’s Cement Com 
pany. He will take up his duties in this capacity 
at once, and will have offices at the company’s 
Chicago branch, No. 312 West Madison Street. 

Mr. Conley goes to the Best Bros. Keene’s Ce- 
ment Company from the Atlas Portland Cement 
Company, where he was engaged in sales work 
for Atlas-White cement. His connection with Best 
Bros. Keene’s Cement Company is the result of a 
large increase in the business of that concern dur- 
ing the past year. 

The demand for Best Bros. Keene’s cement has 
doubled during the past few years owing to its 
more general adoption by builders of apartments 
and dwellings. The business among builders of 
small houses has also increased substantially with- 
in the past year, as is the case in the demand for 
their product for larger structures. Mr. Conley is 
well known for his work in the field in the past, 
and is well equipped to handle his larger duties as 
western manager of the Best Bros. Keene’s Cement 
Company. 





LOUISVILLE PLASTER NEWS. 

Louisville, Ky., Dec. 18.—While severe weather 
has cut in slightly on the operations of wall plas- 
ter men here, their activity has not yet been se- 
riously hampered and it is probable that they 
will be able to work during the entire winter. 
Many of the wall plaster men are making pro- 
visions for keeping the interior of buildings on 
which they are working sufliciently warm to pre- 
vent the plaster from freezing, and therefore the 
weather will exercise comparatively little effect 
on them. In other cases, of course, this precau- 
tion is impossible, and the wall plaster men will 
be more or less at the mercy of the individual who 
controls the weather levers. However, a severe 
winter is not expected in Louisville, in view of 
the abnormal conditions which prevailed last win- 
ter. Unfavorable weather has held off well up to 
the present, and December has failed to be pro- 
ductive of as much winter as might be expected. 
Therefore, while the weather may play some part 
in the activities of the next few months in wall 
plaster circles, the prospects are génerally regard- 
ed as being first class. 

November was a good month with wall plaster 
men of this city. The building report for that 
period indicated that after a slump in October 
building operations, November had come strong 
and maintained the record of increases which have 
been a feature of the past five years in Louisville. 
The value of the buildings for which permits were 
issued during November was $254,883, as com- 
pared to $171,845 for the same period in 1911. 
There were but 114 permits taken out during the 
last November, against 140 in November, 1911. 
This fact indicates, therefore, that the structures 
which are going up are more expensive than those 
erected a year ago. 

Joseph P. Campbell, cousin of B. J. Campbell, 
the prominent local wall plaster man, was run 
down and killed by an automobile driven by the 
superintendent of a box company of Louisville. 
J. P. Campbell was a brother of J. J. Campbell, a 
contracting plasterer. For a week prior to his 
death, he had been working for B,. J. Campbell 
& Sons, his regular position being in connection 
with his brother’s business. 

B. J. Campbell & Sons are devoting most of their 
efforts to work on the City Hospital job in Louis- 
ville. That splendid contract will keep the firm 
busy during the entire winter, though satisfactory 
progress is being made on the numerous buildings 
going up at Preston and Chestnut streets on the 
hospital grounds. Robert Campbell, of B. J. Camp- 
bell & Sons, acted as one of the pall bearers at 
the funeral of his friend, Perey 8. Hudson, who 
was vice-president and general manager of the 
Central Conerete Construction Company, and one 
of the most prominent members of the Louisville 
building trade. 

One of the plums which fell toward the Southern 
Wall Plaster Company recently was the contract 
for the plaster work on the new Young Men’s 
Christian Association building, which is now in 
course of erection at Third street and Broadway. 
Though the building is going up with all speed, it 
will hardly be ready for the wall plaster men be- 
fore February. Numerous smaller contracts are now 
engrossing the Southern, the majority being new 


residences. That of E. G. Hennings, a broker, a 
short distance outside of Louisville, is one of size 
and will keep the company busy for another month. 

Theodore Stephens, a well-known contracting 
plasterer, who had been employed at Hopkinsville, 
Ky., during the past summer, fell dead in that city 
recently. The remains were brought to Louisville 
for interment, which was in Cave Hill cemetery. 
Mr. Stephens is survived by ‘his wife, Mrs. Mildred 
Stephens. - —— 
DETROIT PLASTER NEWS. 

Detroit, Mich., Dec. 19, 1912.—C. L. Houghton, 
assistant manager of the newly incorporated firm 
of A. Y. Maleomson & Co. says that the plaster 
business is in excellent shape. ‘‘We have not lost 
an hour in our two plants all summer and there 
seems to be no letup in the demand for our plaster, ’’ 
declared Mr. Houghton. ‘‘We expected to lay off 
our night crew the first of December, but with the 
number of orders on hand and the demand just as 
brisk as ever we were forced to abandon this plan 
for the present and continue both shifts for some 
time yet.’’ 

The plastering contract for the new eight-story 
office building on Woodward avenue, near Grand 
Cireus park, has been awarded to MeNulty Brothers, 
of Pittsburgh. 

John I. Austin has been given the plastering con 
tract for the Industrial Home and Free Kindergarten 
school building. 

WHEELING WALL PLASTER COMPANY. 

The Wheeling Wall Plaster Company, of which 
Mr. R. Walter Marshall is president, has grown 
to be the largest builders’ supply house in West Vir- 
ginia. During the year 1912 this concern will have 
supplied to the building trades more than 60,000 bar- 
rels of cement, and thousands of tons of the cele- 
brated ‘‘ Wheeling’’ wall plaster, and other supplies. 

A record of this magnitude is worthy of mention, 
considering the fact that this work has gone on 
without any delay for material of any kind. The 
contractors for the German Bank building were 
supplied with twenty-four different materials for 
construction by the Wheeling Wall Plaster Co., 
which includes wall plaster, cement, gravel, lime, 
sand, brick, building tile, and flooring materials. 
This company has grown from a very small begin- 
ning until today its magnitude can only be meas- 
ured by the large turn-out of building materials 
that enter into the erection of modern buildings. 
The ability to anticipate the demand for building 
materials so as to be in position to supply on short 
notice the demands of contractors, requires much 
study and forethought. These have been factors 
that have placed the Wheeling Wall Plaster Co. in 
the forefront as being the only builders’ supply 
company that has been enabled to meet the de- 
mands of the building trades, and it is the first 
company that installed large motor trucks for the 
handling of their building and paving materials. 
The reputation which this company now has for the 
supplying of large contracts on short notice is wor- 
thy of comment, and one which the architects and 
contractors throughout this vicinity appreciate. 

‘*Wheeling’’ wall plaster, which the company 
manufactures, has earned a well-deserved place 
among the building trades in general all over the 
state. Practically all the large buildings and fine 
residences in this city are plastered with ‘‘ Wheel- 
ing’’ plaster. In Huntington, Charleston, Clarks- 
burg, and most all cities and towns in the state, 
‘*Wheeling’’ plaster is supreme. This has been 
brought about by quality, service, and right prices. 

‘*Wheeling’’ wall plaster is not sold at a competi- 
tive price. The company long since has established 
a grade of wall plaster that is durable, and it sells 
on its merits at a price that is consistent. 

‘*Wheeling’’ wall plaster is guaranteed to be 
pure and unadulterated, and to last as long as the 
building lasts. 


What is said to be one of the largest plastering 
contracts ever awarded in Cincinnati, O., was that 
secured by John S. Glenn & Company on the new 
Gibson Hotel, of that city. The Glenn people will 
use about 125,000 square yards of wall plastering, 
20,000 running feet of ornamental moulding plas- 
ter, and 270,000 square feet of metal partitions, 
which is included in the plaster contract, though 
an outside line. The amount involved in the con- 
tract is said to be in the neighborhood of $90,000. 





The stone crushing plant of Fehr & O’Rourke, 
Reading, Pa., was recently destroyed by fire. No 
attempt was made to stay the progress of the flames 
on account of the limited means of fire-fighting 
apparatus in that locality. The loss is estimated at 
$15,000. 

R. F. Abbe, president of the J. R. Alsing En- 
gineering Co., of 90 West St., New York City, N. 
Y., has left for Florida on his usual winter so- 
journ. Mr. Abbe has a large hunting estate near 
Tallahassee, and expects to return about the be- 
ginning of April next. 





GYPSUM CRUSHERS. 


Description of the Battery of Giant Crushers 
Recently Shipped by Butterworth & Lowe 
to Virginia Concern. 


Butterworth & Lowe, of Grand Rapids, Mich., 
recently shipped to the Southern Gypsum Co., Salt- 
ville, Va., an ideal outfit for crushing gypsum on 
a large scale. It consisted of one of their ‘‘ Jumbo’’ 
swing jaw nippers (24x36” oblong rock inlet) and 
two of their ‘‘Giant’’ rotary crackers 40144” inside 
top diameter. The gypsum rock in chunks weighing 
up to half a ton or more (twice as big as the largest 
No. 8 Gyratory will take) drops into the swing jaw 
nipper, which reduces it to 3144” and less. From 
this it drops into the rotary crackers, which reduce 
it to the average size of kernels of corn, the largest 
pieces in product passing a screen with %x%” 
holes. 

This battery of machines will handle 70 tons of 
usual dry gypsum rock per hour as above, requiring 
to do this work a total of only 70 h. p. 

This swing-jaw nipper has a lever axle 5%” 
diameter, and is made with curved jaws to prevent 
slabs in the discharged product and decrease the 
power required. The swing jaw is convex and the 
fixed jaw concave, the curvature being about 3” 
at centers of jaws at bottom, diminishing to noth- 
ing at top. The discharge opening therefore appears 
slightly crescent shaped when seen from above. 
The swing jaw is corrugated and the stationary 
jaw smooth, which has proved best for this special 
work, 

A heavy machined bushing is inserted behind the 
51%” lever axle, and takes care of the great wear 
very satisfactorily at this important point. The 
connection rod is of the regular engine type with 
large heavy brasses and steel straps, gibs and keys. 
No springs or toggle plates are needed. The adjust- 
ment for finer or coarser crushing is by means of 
cheap square steel bars dropped into a chilled recess 
between the lever and the back of swing jaw. 
Various sizes of these steel bars are sent with each 
machine. The upper half of the face of fixed jaw 
overhangs, i. e., slants inward, so the angle between 
the jaw faces on these nippers is much smaller than 
usual, and this prevents the tendency of the rock 
to slip up when gripped. Some of Butterworth & 
Lowe’s 24x36” nippers are satisfactorily crushing 
100 tons of hard hematite iron ore per hour, fed in 
chunks weighing up to 1,500 pounds. 

The advantage of having two rotary fine crushers 
to take the product from the swing-jaw nipper is 
that if for any reason either of the rotaries is tem- 
porarily out-of service, an output of 35 tons per hour 
can be had through the other rotary. 

Their ‘‘Giant’’ rotaries (4014” diameter) are also 
used in most of the large new gypsum crushing 
plants in America, including the U. S. Gypsum Com- 
pany’s new plants at Fort Dodge, Ia.; Alabaster, 
Mich., and Oakfield, N. Y.; American Cement Plaster 


‘Company’s plant in Grand Rapids; The Alabastine 


Company’s mill at Caledonia, Ontario; Pacifie Coast 
Gypsum Company’s plant at Tacoma, and the 
Dominion Gypsum Company’s mill at Winnipeg, ete. 

Butterworth & Lowe make even larger crushers 
of both types than above mentioned, as well as many 


_smaller sizes. Their swing-jaw nippers are suitable 


for medium hard rocks like limestone, ete., as well 
as softer minerals. Their rotary crackers are suita- 
ble as well for hard rocks running up to 6 by Moh’s 
scale, such as Quebec serpentine, which is twice as 
hard as limestone, in which severe work they have 
taken the place of other well-known makes of ro- 
taries for several years past. 

Before deciding on the above crushing outfit 
Messrs. Wilder and Ewing, of the Southern Gypsum 
Company, traveled extensively among the gypsum 
plants east of the Mississippi, inspecting all the 
well-known types of crushers, including swing-jaw 
crushers, gyratories, hammer mills, pulvesizers, ro- 
taries and pot crushers.—Adv. 





EXCHANGE ELECTS NEW OFFICERS. 


Nashville, Tenn., Dec. 17.—The Nashville Build- 
ers’ Exchange has elected the following officers for 
the coming year: R. T. Creighton, president; E. T. 
Lewis, first vice-president; J. W. Patrick, second 
vice-president; Albert W. Hutchison, treasurer, 
and E. Y. Fitzhugh, sergeant at arms. 

The following are the directors: Concrete, R. L. 
Proctor; general contractor, H. Griffin; carpenter 
contractor, W. F. Holt; furnace heating, T. B. Ager- 
ton; plumbing and steam heating, W. H. Grewar; 
painting and glazing, Chas. A. Howell; plastering, 
H. F. Cooper; slate and tile roofing, J. S. Minton; 
mantels, marble and tile, H. E. Parmer; brick 
manufacturers, J. P. Fulcher. 
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OVERWORKED. 











Did you ever notice that most of the people who 
get the idea that they are suffering from the 
effects of overwork are those dependent on salaries, 
and small salaries at that? 

There are a lot of people who get the idea into 
their heads that they must have a vacation every 
so often or they will be entirely unfitted for duty. 
In consequence of this idea they let it take up so 
much of their time that their work does become a 
burden to them” because they spend so much of 
their time planning some way to get out of the 
work. When, if they would go at it with a will 
and take interest in what they are doing, the speedy 
accomplishment of it would be as exhilarating as 
any vacation they could possibly take. Many of 
these people dwell on this until it becomes chronic; 
they let it worry them into a physical decline, 
thereby seriously impairing their working efficiency. 

The trouble is in the head ninety-nine times out 
of a hundred, and is not due to the amount of work 
done by the person, but to the unsystematic way 
in which he has gone about it. 

Once in a great while we really hear of a man 
who has overtaxed his strength and temporarily 
injured his health, but such cases are comparatively 
few. As a rule the people who think they are 
overworked are not the ones who accomplish an 
unusual amount, or derive extraordinary results. 
They are more likely the ones who require a lot 
of assistance and accomplish little in the end. 
They are usually the ones who take to rest just 
like a duck takes to water. 

Hard work will not hurt a man if he goes about 
it in the right way. On the other hand a man who 
works hard and keeps his mind contented is a better 
man both mentally and physically; then, too, he 
has the satisfaction of knowing that he is getting 
somewhere. He is a producer and usually becomes 
the owner of his own business. 

It would be a long story to enumerate the men 
who by hard work, which has been proven did 
not hurt them, are at the head of important busi- 
ness enterprises, and who are filling very remuner- 
ative positions. These men, without exception, are 
the ones who started out in their business careers 
with the idea that they must be at work earlier in 
the morning and later in the evening than most 
of their fellow workers; they did not suffer from 
brain fag, nor go into a decline for the simple 
reason that they loved their work. Each day’s 
work is, for the man who is really interested in 
what he is doing, a great pleasure, because he is 
accomplishing something. He goes home with the 
idea that he has done something really worth while, 
and rests as contentedly as if he had been on a 
pleasure excursion and had returned satisfied with 
what he had seen and done, and it is quite as ex- 
hilarating as the diversions ordinary workers resort 
to for recuperation. 

I do not contend that there is no truth in the 
saying: ‘{All work and no play makes Jack a 
dull boy.’’ But I do say there is a lot of humbug 
in the saying that puts wrong ideas into the heads 
of a lot of people, especially when they want an 
excuse to loaf. 

Some men go home at night more tired after eight 
hours’ work than others do after being in the har- 
ness ten or twelve hours. 

The difference is, those who are the most tired 
have made their duties appear harder by the way 
they looked at them. Most of these very workers 
would step up the street with light hearts and 
nimble feet and forget all about being tired if they 
had been called into their employer’s office at the 
close of the day’s work and told that they had been 
promoted, with an increase of salary. But, alas, 
the kind of workers I have mentioned are not the 
ones most likely to be called in and promoted, but 
it goes to show that the tired feeling is almost in- 
variably a state of mind. 

If you have gotten the idea that you are suffer- 
ing from overwork, get rid of it as quickly as you 
ean. Just honey up to your work, take a new grip 
on yourself, and make up your mind that you will 
get pleasure out of your duties instead of looking 
upon them as irksome. 

Then that tired feeling will vanish and it will not 
be Song until your employer will be calling you into 
the private office and saying things to you that will 
make the distance home seem something less than 
half what it really is. 


RETAIL ADVERTISING. 





I met a man last week who is doing business in 
a small town in lowa, and he said to me, ‘‘1 want 
to ask you two point-blank questions: First, why 
should 1 pay money to advertise in my town paper. 
I never have traced an inquiry to this kind of 
advertising and have had satisfactory results from 
other advertising I have done. This gives me 
positive proot where my advertising money should 
be spent. Second, cannot I do better by spending 
more money in some other line of advertising, espe- 
cially in the one that has given me an indication 
that the advertising is read?’’ 

My answer to these questions was very much the 
same that 1 would give to a manufacturer or a 
wholesaler who was selling the retailers, should 
they ask me in regard to the trade papers. 

The result of advertising is an unknown quantity. 
If you were going fishing you would not think of 
first going and asking the fish if they would bite. 
You would use every means in your power to make 
them bit: and then trust to luck, backed by what- 
ever judgment you may have used. 

| asked this man how he had used the advertising 
space that he had bought in the daily papers. I 
found he had used a four by six inch space, and 
had never paid any attention to what part of 
the paper it was put in, and that he had never 
worked the personal columns of the paper at all. 
I also found that the advertising which he had done 
and which he thought had brought him results was 
in the line of comic circulars. Pinned down to the 
point, the only evidence that he had that the latter 
had done him any good was that people had men- 
tioned the circulars when they came into trade 
with him, and occasionally people on the street 
would speak of some comic verse he had written. 

It seems strange to me that anyone who is handy 
with the pencil and who can write comical verse 
and comical circulars would not scheme to get some- 
thing into the paper and I laid out my plans to 
him in this way. 

In the first place, buy space on the front page of 
the paper. See to it that you get that same space 
all the time. Write your own ads. If you are 
running them in a daily paper, change them as 
often as twice a week. Three times a week is bet- 
ter. Always write your ads so as to make promi- 
nent the name of your company. Then a little 
less prominent, the special article that you are try- 
ing to call attention to by this particular adver- 
tisement. Make your advertising seasonable—by 
that I mean put prominently before the readers of 
the paper the articles that are being used at the 
particular time of the year the ad is printed. 

Speaking of seasonable advertising, there is al- 
ways a little chance of getting in something the 
Fourth of July, Thanksgiving, Christmas, and in 
fact, any holiday. A good point is to have these 
little notes in verse, or a paragraph in your ad. 
When I say paragraph, I am going outside the 
lines of the average man who wants to advertise, 
because paragraphing requires a paragrapher, and 
paragraphers are very scarce. But if you are not 
above copying the work of some other paragrapher 
you can get some good stuff, and by giving credit 
to the source from which you take it, you are not 
doing any harm. In fact, you are really doing good, 
because you are advertising either the paragrapher 
or the publication from which you have taken it. 

You would not think of going fishing without 
taking the bait that you thought would be the 
most seductive to the fish. Advertising is fishing, 
and if your advertising is honest you are not fish- 
ing for suckers either. What I am driving at in 
regard to the bait business is this. The publisher 
who runs the paper that you are advertising in, 
knowing that you are a regular advertiser and that 
you pay your bills promptly, is only too glad to as- 
sist you in making your advertising pay. Helping 
you to make it pay without your assistance is like 
raising a window with a jimmy without unlocking 
it, and the publisher of your paper is not going to 
do this. I have myself gone to people who were 
advertising in the paper that I was connected with 
and begged of them to give me personal items for 
their own good, and have had hard work to get 
them to assist me in the least. 

An advertiser who wants to get the most out of 
the paper he advertises in, whether he is a manu- 
facturer or wholesaler advertising in a trade paper, 
or a retailer advertising in his town paper, should 
supply the publisher with about four times as much 
information as the publisher is willing to print. 

**But,’’ said the man I was talking to, ‘‘ what 
kind of information do you mean?’’ He was en- 
tirely at sea as to what I meant, and when he 
came to himself, as I let him do without telling 
him at once what I meant, he seemed to think 
that I wanted him to send to the publisher of the 
papers, something in regard to his stock. And 
when I did open up and tell him what I meant it 
was a revelation to him. Then he remembered 


having seen the same kind of stuff about other 
dealers and wondered how it got in the paper. I 
asked him what had happened at his home in the 
last few weeks. 

‘Not anything of particular importance,’’ said 
he. 

‘Nothing?’’ said I. ‘‘That’s strange. Hasn’t 
one of the kids had the croup, or anything hap- 
pened ?’’ 

‘*Ah,’’ said he, ‘‘my daughter got married last 
week.” 

‘What did the papers say about it?’’ 

‘They had a couple of lines in the marriage no- 
tices. : 

‘That is exactly what I thought. You missed a 
golden opportunity, and there is probably golden 
opportunities missed by you every day. 

*“T don’t think so. I have no more marriageable 


daughters.’’ 

‘Well, suppose you have not, there is something 
happening all the time, and in ease of this wedding 
you might just as well have had that written up 
to occupy a quarter of a column, telling who the 
bridegroom was, where he was born and the valiant 
deeds he had done since he had been on earth. 
You could have had the young lady’s trousseau 
described at length and wound up the quarter of 
a column by saying that she was the daughter of 
Henry J. Gould, the well-known lumberman. 

**You don’t have to have a daughter get mar- 
ried every week to have a personal in the paper. 
For instance, one of your horses runs away or 
your wagon breaks down.’’ 

‘*But our horses don t run away nor our wag- 
ons don’t break down.’ 

‘*That’s all right, we will leave out the wagon 
part of it, but anyone can write up a runaway 
story, even when the horse is doing nothing worse 
than eating his feed at noon. 

‘*The whole proposition is to give your news- 
paper publisher little news items that will bring 
your own name and business into prominence, and 
if there isn’t enough going on in and about your 
yards or about your immediate family or acquaint- 
ances, it is the easiest thing in the world to fake 
up a nice little story, either on yourself or on some 
customer who buys from you. 





The Western Valve Bag Company desire to an- 
nounce that their main office, formerly at 5100 Lake 
avenue, Chicago, will be located after December 
15, 1912, at 831 Monadnock block, Chicago, U. S. A. 


TOO LATE TO CLASSIFY 


Wanted—We believe that we have a splendid lime stone 
crusher proposition and would like to correspond with a 
man of ability to act as manager. Must know the busi- 
ness from quarry to consumer. Address Box 918, care 
Rock PRODUCTS. 


CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


4 Advertisements will be inserted in this section at 
the following rates: 
For one insertion..... 
For two insertions. . 
For three insertions... .. 
Eight words of ordinary astm make one line. 
Heading counts as t 
No display except wg ‘headings can be 
; admit tted. 
* Remittances should accompany the order. No extra 
charges for copy of paper containing the advertisement. a 




















EMPLOYMENT WANTED 


SUPERINTENDENT AND MANAGER. 


An experienced and thoroughly competent man, who 
can show best possible results, wants position as super- 
intendent of limestone quarry. At present with one of 
the largest cement manufacturing concerns in the East 
in the above capacity. Twenty-nine years old, married 
and strictly sober. Best references. Personal interview. 
Location immaterial. “Limestone,” cafe Rock PRopuctTs. 











Wanted—Would like a change to take charge of 
crusher and quarry plant. Fifteen years’ experience in 
heavy blasting and quarrying. Address Box 917, care 
Rock PRODUCTS. 

CEMENT MACHINERY SALESMAN. 

Young man (30) who knows the business, with selling 


experience, would like position with cement machinery 
house. Address X. Y. Z., care Rock PropuctTs. 











EMPLOYEES WANTED 




















Cooper Wanted—Steady work guaranteed. If inter- 
ested address Michigan Lime Co., Petoskey, Mich. 
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Wanted at Once rhoroughly competent quarry fore- 
man Must have a practical knowledge of drilling, blast- 
ing and steam shovel work Apply, giving reference, ex- 
perience, age. etc., to Geo. W Fatace, general manager, 
The Holran Stone Company, Maple Grove, Ohio 

Steady position with advancement for hoist operator 
capable of managing gravel pit, making repairs and han 
dling men Young, high grade hustler wanted Give 
present salary, experience and references, 

Address “Gravel,” care RocK PRODUCTS. 








MACHINERY WANTED 

















WANTED. 
Locomotive crane or traveling derrick, 35 to 50 foot 
boom. Must be in good condition. 


YORK SAND & GRAVEL, LTD, East Toronto, Ont. 


Wanted—One second-hand No. 5 and one second-hand 
No. 6 Style K Gates or McCully Crusher. Guaranteed 
to be in first class operating condition 


Address Box 916, care Rock PRopUCTS. 
Wanted—Second-band sand-lime brick machinery, par- 
ticularly a steam drum, the necessary cars and brick 
press, for experimental purposes, for the manufacture :of 
another product 
Albert Moyer, 200 Fifth Ave., New York City. 


CABLE EXCAVATOR AND AERIAL TRAMWAY 
WANTED. 


Cable excavator using orange peel bucket, having 500 
to 900 ft. span, complete or without power plant; must 
be in good condition; send details. 

Also 1,200-foot aerial tramway with capacity for 
handling a maximum of twenty-five cubic yards per hour, 
gravity haul, no power required. Address 

Marl Products Co., Barton, Vermont. 








DR. OTTO SCHOTT 


Consulting Engineer and 
German Cement Expert 


Office: Fifth Avenue Bldg., Madison Square, New York 




















CONCRETE 
CULVERT FORM (Steel) 
ADJUSTABLE 15 —- $47 


CATALOGUE FR 


FRANCIS ne C0., 4 Market St, St. Louis, Mo. 

















MACHINERY FOR SALE 
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For Sale—%4 yard Snell Concrete Mixer, without power, 
mounted on good wheels In very good condition. 
Ballou’s White Sand Co., Millington, Ill 


FOR SALE OR HIRE. 


Crushed stone plant located in the thriving city of 
Columbia, 8. C. Capacity about 400 tons per day. Good 
opportunity Address 
CAROLINA CRUSHED STONE CO., Charleston, S. ¢ 


FOR SALE CHEAP TO QUICK BUYER 

1—40 H. P. Pierce Crouch Gas Engine with Gasometer & 

Batteries. 
Mosser Rotary Crusher. 
-30” Griffin Mill. 
—35 foot Iron Elevators. 
Cyclone Dust Condensor. 
Shafting, Hangers, Clutch and other Pulleys, Sprocket 
Chains and Wheels, Belting, Ete. 

Houston Brothers Company, 32nd Street & Penna. R. R., 
Pittsburgh, Penna. 


mhS et ee 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 











STONE LAND. 


For Sale—Several tracts of high grade limestone. 
Splendid location on water and railroad, suitable for 
flux, lime, cement, or for investment as prices are right. 
Herman Besser, ‘Alpena, Michigan. 





EXCLUSIVE CONTROL GIVEN. 


Under our confidential trade note formulas and pro- 
cesses for the manufacture of -oncrete marble, decora- 
tive concrete, marble lumber, composition flooring, etc., 
by city, county or state licenses or by shop right license. 
No machinery required. Little capital, practically as 
yet. No competition. A profitable Dusiness ; © Wace 
too DEECACREAES address Art Stone Co., B aynes- 
oro, Pa. 


FOR SALE—CRUSHING PLANT, QUARRY AND 
CONTRACTS, 
$50,000 in contracts at good price now in force. No. 
7% and 5 Gates plant, all in fine running condition. Re- 
quires no expenditures for repairs. Good reasons for 
selling given. Great opportunity. 
J. B. 8., care Rock Propucts. 











SAND-LIME BRICK 








An excellent opportunity 
for its manufacture under 
exceptionally favorable con- 
ditions. Address 








H. B. SKEELE, SAVANNAH, GA. 














C.LCARMA N Consulting 


Engineer 


Specialist in 
Design of Portland Cement, Stone Crushing 
Plants Constructed and Remodeled 


Room 919 Insurance Exchange Bldg., Chicago 


W. J. LEWIS & CO. 


Consulting Geologists 


Quarry Projects and Management a wy, 
Exploration Reports— Estimation Reports. 
Economic and Efficient Operation Reports. 


1312 First National Bank Building, Chicago 























G. P. GRIMSLEY, Ph. D. 
MINING AND CONSULTING GEOLOGIST 
Formerly Ass’t. State Geologist W. Va.; Formerly Geologist on Ohio, 
Michigan and Kansas Geological Surveys; Ex-Manager National Lime- 
stone Company Consulting Geologist National Limestone Company 
Examination, Reports, C Itati n develop t 
Limestone, Clay, Gypsum pag Coal. 


Room 1105 Wyandotte Bid’g. : Columbus, Ohio 




















- CHICAGO 
Specialists in Hard Iron and Chilled Castings 
Brick Yard Rolls—Hard Liners, ete. Gray 
Iron Castings, all kinds. Small Car Wheels. 


Ferguson & Lange Foundry Co. 




















Anchor Brand Colors 


For Mortar, Cement and Brick 
Brown, Black, Red and Buff 
Strorigest and Most Durable 


“sy C.K. Williams & Co. 


Correspondence Solicited Easton, Pa., U.S. A. 

















“The Public Be Pleased” 
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Browns Yellow Blacks 


CALVERT MORTAR COLORS 


Sold to Dealers Only by 


JAS. B. MACNEAL & CO., Makers 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


Please address all correspondence to‘our Main 
Office, Warner & Wooster Sts., Baltimore, M 








One No. 10 McCulley Crusher. 
One No. 8 McCulley Crusher. 
One No. 8 Gates Style D Crusher. 
Two No. 7% McCulley Crushers. 


Two No. 5 Austin Crushers. 
Two No. 4 Austin Crushers. 
One No. 4 McCulley. 


Two No. 7% Gates Crushers. 


MARSH COMPANY, 


Six No. 3 McCulley, Austin and Gates Crushers. 


All of the above are complete with screens and elevators, 
but will be furnished with or without as desired. 
4—No. 4 Champion Jaw Crushers and elevator—portable. 


Some Bargains in Quarry Equipment 


9 


Two No. 6 McCulley Crushers, manganese fitted. 3—9x14, 36” gauge, Vulean Dinkies. 
Two No. 6 Gates Crushers (one manganese fitted). 
Two No. 5 McCulley Crushers, manganese fitted. 








Write for Our Spring Bulletin of Bargains In Heavy Equipment Before You Buy. 


971 Old Colony Building, 


1—No. 10 Western Jaw Crusher and elevator—portable. 
1—10x18 Fort Wayne with elevator—portable. 

1—each 10x16 and 15x24 Buchanon—on skids. 
13—9x14, 36” gauge, Porter Dinkies. 


4—9x14, 36” gauge, Davenport Dinkies. 
1—18-ton Porter. 
1—10x16, 36” gauge, Porter Dinkie. 
Several larger switches and locomotives. 
2—No. 0 Thew Shovels. 
3—Little Giant Traction Shovels. 
2—Model 20 Marions. 
2—45-ton Bucyrus. 
5—65-ton Bucyrus. 
Several larger shovels of standard makes. 


A Postal-Card Brings it. 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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CLASSIFIED BUSINESS DIRECTORY 


SAGS. 


Bates Valve Bag Co. 
Urschel Bates Valve Bag Co 
West Jersey Bag Co., The 


BAG TYZEs. 
Miller & Co., Clifford L. 


BAG PRINTERS. 
Koehler Co., Hy. L. 


BELTING. 


American Fabric Belting Co. 
Chicago Belting Co. - 
Link-Belt Co. 
Stepheas-Adamson Mfg. Co. 
Webster Mfg. Company. 
Weller Mfg. Co. 


BUCKETS, DUMPING AND GRAB. 


Atlas Car & Mfg. Co. 
Hendrick Mfg. Co. 


CABLES. 
American Steel & Wire Co. 


CASES. 


Electric Locomotive and Car Co., The. 


CASTINGS. 
Ferguson & Lange Fdy. Co. 


CEMENT BRICK MOHY. 
Sastiett, C. 0., & Snow Co. 
Martin-Henry Brick Machine Mfg. Co. 


CEMENT HYDRAULIC. 


Carolina Pertland 
Fowler & Pay. nd Cement Co. 


CEMENT MCHY. 


Allis-Chalmers Co. 
American Pelreriace Co. 
Bonnot Co., 
Bradley a Co. 
Canada Pebble Co. 
4, v. a & Son Co. 
ey Manufacturin 
Xent Mill Co. a ual 
Pacamonel, H 
vase Bros. Impact Pulverizin 
Sappee. Celes Eng. Co. +o 
Smidth & Ce., F. L. 
Symons Bros. 


CEMENT, PORTLAND. 


Aue Portland Cement Co. 
Portland Cement Co. 
Fk, Cement Co. 
Carelima Portiand Cement Co. 
Chicage Pertiand Cement Co. 
bovlay emeeat its. Co. 

xter Portland Cement Co. 
French, Samuel H., & Ce. 

City Portland Cement Co. 
{rontom Portland Cement Co. 
Lehigh Portland Conant Co. 
Nortyeentare, bint 
western States Portland 

Phoenix Portland Cement Co. pe Ge 
Sandusky Portland Cement Co. 
St. Louis Portland Cement Works 
Security Cement & Lime Co. 
Oniew ad & Material Co. 
Universal Portland Cement Co. 
Whitehall Portland Cement Mfg. Co. 
Wolverine Portland Cement Co. 
Woodville Lime & Cement Co., The. 


CHAINS. 


Columbus Chain Co., The. 
Taylor-Wharton Iron & Steel Co. 


— PRODUOTS. 
Improved 
Leglevite Mine Fire ‘brick Co. Co. 


CLAYWORKING MCHY. 
American Clay Worki ‘i 
Bartlett, CO, & Snow Gar 
Cummer, F. D., & Son Co. 


COMBUSTION ENGINEERS. 
Improved Equipment Co. 


CONCRETE BLOCK MOHY. 


ted irdraatle Hammit <a 
raulic Ramming Concrete Mch 
Pettyjohn, The, = i 


CONCRETE MOLDS AND FORMS. 
Read & Morrill, Ine. 





Chalmers & Vom. 
Miscampbell, 


CONCRETE MIXERS. 
Standard Beale ‘& Supply Co 


COLORINGS, BRICK AND MORTAR | 


Chattanooga Paint Co. 

Clinton Metallic ag ¥ Co. 
Macneal, James B., & Co. 
Ricketson Mineral Paint Works. 
Williams, C. K., & Co. 


CONCRETE REINFORCEMENT. 


American Steel & Wire Ce. 
Buffalo Wire Works Co. 


CONVEYOBS. 


Allis-Chalmers Co. 
American oy Belting Co. 


| 
Austin a « | 
Bartlett, C - Snow Co. | 
Caldwell, H.W , & Sons Co. 


Dull, Raymond W., & Co. 
Ersham, Jd. B., Sons Mfg. Co. 
Jeffrey Manufacturing Co. | 
Link-Belt Co. 

McLanahan Stone Machine Co. | 
Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co. 

Webster Mfg. Company. 

Weller Mfg. Co. 


CONSULTING GEOLOGISTS. 
Grimsley, G. P., Ph. D. 
Lewis & Co., W. J. 


CRUSHEBS. 
aa Edgar American Manganese Steel 
e 


Allis-Chalmers Co. 
Austin Mfg. Ce. 
Bacea, Bari C. 
Bartlett, C. on & Snow Co. 
Bonnot Co., 
Bradley Puvertser ss 
Butterworth & Lo 
Chalmers & Williams. 
Soseme Steel Works. 
amg VS B., & Sons Mfg. Co, 

deitrey Mi anufacturing Co. 

en 
pn BS Weeder & Machine Co. 
Marsk Co. 
Martin, Henry. 
McLanahan Stone Machine Ce. 
Pennsylvania Crusher Co. 
Smith, T. L., & Co. 
Symons Brethers. 
Sturtevant Mill Co. 
Taylor Iren & Steel Co. 
Universal Crusher Co. 
Williams Pat. Crusher & Pulverizer Co. 


CUT GEABS. 
Nuttall, RB. D., Co. 


DBILLS. 


Cyclone Quarry Drill Co. 
owells Mining Drill Co. 


DRYERS. 


American Process Co. 
Bartlett, C. O., & Snow Co. 
Cummer, F. D., & Son Co. 
Ruggles-Coles Eng. Ce. 
Worrell, 8. EB. 


DUMP CABS. 


Atlas Car & Mfg. Co. 

Austin Mfg. Ce. 

Electric Locomotive and Car Co., The. 
Stephens-Adamson Mfg. 

Weller Mfg. Co. 


DYNAMITE AND POWDEE. 
Aetna Pewder Ce. 


ENGINEERS. 


Race. Earl C. 

Buckbee, J. C-» Co. 
Carman, 

Dull, Haymiond W. Ww., & | Ne 
Fuller 


iepre Ww w. pavipme 4 te 


Schott, Dr. “Btto j 
Smidth & Co., F. L. 


FIRE BRICK. 


Carolina Portland Cement Ce. 
ees Bros. Co. Ce. 
mprev eateenent 

Union Mining 


FURNACES FOR SPECIAL 
PURPOSES 


° 





Improved Equipment Co. 


GAS AND GASOLINE ENGINES. 


Cyclone Quarry Drill Co. 


‘GAS PRODUCERS. 
Impreved Equipment Co. 


GEARS. 


Caldwell, H. Ne Yo Son Co. 


Nuttall, R. D 
Taylor- ‘Wharton Iron & Steel Co. 
Weller Mfg. Co. 


GYPSUM—PLASTER. 
American Keene Cement Co. 
Best Bros. Keene’s Cement Co. 
Carolina Pertiand Cement Co. 
Cottonwood Fibre Co. 

King, J. B., & Ce. 
Natienal Mortar & Supply Ce. 
Niagara Gypsum Ce. 
Plymouth Gypsum Co. 
nee M. A. 

. 8. Gypsum Ce. 


HARDENING CYLINDERS. 
American Clay Machinery Ce. 


HYDRATING OxiINDEBS. 


Kritzer, The, Ce. 
Miscampbell, H. 


HOTELS, 
York, New York. 


HYDRATING MOCHY. 
Kritzer Ce., The. 


LIME. 
Carolina P. C. Co. 
Farnam-Cheshire Lime Co. 
Fowler & Pay. 


Houston Bros. Co. 
Kell, aane § Lime & Trans. Co. 
Marblehead Lime Co. 


The Moores Lime Co. 
National Lime & Stone Co. 
National Mortar & Supply Co. 
Ohio & Western Lime Co., The. 
Scioto Lime & Stone Co. 


LIME, HYDRATED. 


Kelley Island Lime & Transport Ce. 
Marblehead Lime Co. 

The Moores Lime Co. 

National Lime and Stone Co. 
Natienal Mortar & Supply Co. 

Ohie & Western Lime The. 
Scioto Lime & Stone Co. 

Woodville Lime & Cement Co., The. 


LIME KILNS. 
Improved Equipment Co. 


LIME PLASTER. 
Aluminate Patents Co. 


LOCOMOTIVES. 


American Locomotive Co. 
Davenpert Lecomotive 
Electric Locomotive and Car Co., The. 


MANGANESE STEEL. 


Allen Bdgar Manganese Steel Co. 
American Steel Foundries. 
Taylor-Wharton Iron & Steel Co. 


METAL LATE. 


Buffale Wire Werks Ca 
Carolina Portland Cement Ce. 
Houston Bros. Co. 


PERFORATED METALS. 
Johnsen & Chapman Co. 


PNEUMATIC TOOLS. 
Howells Mining Drill Co. 


Serene 





PLASTER MCHY. 


Butterworth 2 Lewe. 

Cummer, , & Son Co. 

Dunaoing, W. ny 

Ersham, J. . ,* Sons Mfg. Ce. 
Miscampbell, 

Williams Pat. , & Pulveriser Co 


PULVERIZEBS. 


Allis-Chalmers Co. 
Senna’ Co., The. 
Bradley Pulverizer Co. 
Jeffrey Manufacturing Co. 
Kent Mill Co. 
Pennsylvania Crusher Co. 
Raymond Bros. Impact Pulverizer Co. 
Sturtevant Mill Ce. 
Williams Pat. Crusher & Pulveriser Ce 


RAILROAD MATERIAL 


Allis-Chalmers Co. 
Atias Car & Mfg. Ce. 


REINFORCED CONCRETE OUBB. 


| Bubler Co., Edward B. 





ROOFING MATERIAL, 


Barrett Mfg. C 
Carolina Pertland Cemeat Ce. 
Houston Bros. Co. 


SAND. 


Ottawa Silica Ce. 
Union Sand & Material Ce. 


SAND AND GRAVEL WASHING 
PLANTS. 

Buckbee Company, J. $ 

Dull & Co., Raymond 

Stephens- -Adamson Site “Co. 

Webster Mnfg. Co. 

Weller Mfg. Co. 


SAND-LIME BRICK MOHY. 
American —., Working Mchy. Ce. 


| Miscampbell, 


SCREENS. 


| Buffale Wire Works. 
| Butterwerth & Lewe. 


Dull & Co., Raymond W. 
Ersham, J. B., & Sons Mfg. Ce. 
Johnson & Chapman Co. 
McLanaham Stone Machine Co. 
Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co. 
Sturtevant Mill Co, 

Webster aa Company. 

Weller Mfg. Co. 


SCREEN SECTIONS. 
Jehnson & Chapman Co. 


STEAM SHOVELS. 


Allen Edgar Manganeze Steel Co. 
American Locomotive Co. 


STEAM SHOVEL TEETH. 


| Taylor-Wharton Iron & Steel Co. 





STUCCO RETARDER. 
National Retarder Co. 


TUBE MIL”,S. 
Allis-Chalmers Co. 
Smidth & Co., F. L. 


WATEE PROOFING. 


Cabot 8 Mtg. e. 
a amue QR 
Carolina Pertiand Cement Ce. 


Maumee ENataleal Co. 
Sandusky Portland Cement Ce. 
Wadsworth, Howland & Ce., Inc. 


WEIGHING MACHINES. 
Automatic Weighing Machine Ce. 
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Our Classified Section 
Advertisements 


Are the Business Mart of the Industry 


If you want to dispose of old machinery, to 
vet a position, to hire any kind of help, to 


and 60 cents a line for three insertions. 


material. 























“TRADE H E R C U a E S {A MARK” 
Solid Weld Steam Shovel Chain 


Every Weld As Strong As the Solid Bar 
New Development In Chain Making 

















Will Not Pull Apart At Welds No Expensive Del: ays 
Will Dig More Material Than Any Other Chain H 
MADE ONLY BY 


THE COLUMBUS CHAIN COMPANY 


Lebanon, Pa. Columbus, Ohio 
Address all correspondence to COLUMBUS, OHIO 


























For Handling Broken Stone, Gravel, 


dispose of surplus stock, to sell your busi- Sand, Clinker, Cement, Lime, Coal, 
ness, to buy lands or sell lands, place an Coke, Ores, etc., etc. 

advertisement in these columns. Continuous Elevator Buckets made 
Advertisements cost 25 cents a line for one of heavy steel for hard service, furnished in all 
insertion, 45 cents a line for two insertions sizes, large capacity, perfect discharge. 


We also carry a complete line of Salem, 
TRY IT7 Malleable Iron and Caldwell-Avery 


heavy seamless buckets, tor prompt shipment. 
Elevators, Chain and Belt with or 


R QO C kK p kt Q 1) UJ # T S without steel casings. 
Helicoid and Screw Conveyors are 
537 South Dearborn Street. CHICAGO. ILL the most economical means of carrying fine 
9 b . i 


Bearings, Shafting, Couplings, 
Sprocket Wheels, Pulleys, Gears, 





ELEVATOR 
BUCKETS 

















etc., can be furnished on 
short notice. 
Allow us to quote you prices 
Catalog No. 34 is a text 
book on Elevating, Con- 
veying and Power-Trans- 
mitting Machinery— 


Send for it. 


W. CALDWELL & SON COMPANY 


CHICAGO 
Western Ave., 17th to 18th Sts. 


NEW YORK - 
Hudson Terminal, 50 Church St. 
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ROOFING 


Mineral Surfaced— 
Needs No Painting 
VERYTHING about Amatite 


appeals to the man with common 
sense. He can see its superiority at 
once—the real mineral surface which 








never needs painting; the two iayers of 


Pitch which is the greatest water- 
proofing material known; the two 


layers of heavy Tarred Felt 
all these contribute to the 
popularity of Amatite. 

We can make Amatite 
better and cheaper than any- 
one else on account of our 
greater facilities, and con- 
sequently we sell it at a sur- 
prisingly low figure. 

Simply the fact that it “es 
needs no painting is enough to make 
a man sit up and take notice —especi- 
ally the man who has spent time and 
money in painting and repainting 
smooth surfaced roofings. 


Write today for further injormation 








BARRETT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


New York Chicago 


Cincinnati Kansas City 


Philadelphia Boston 
Minneapolis Seattle 


Cleveland Pittsburgh 


Corey, Ala. 


St. Louis 




















Link-Belt Belt Conveyors 








Independent Lubrication for Each Roll 





We have manufactured and installed Belt Conveyors for purposes for which they were suitable 
for upwards of 20 years, and are furnishing th most efficient and durable equipment today. 


, ky. 
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Link-Belt Company 





PHILADELPHIA 


New York, 299 Broadway 
Boston, 131 State Street 

Pittsburgh, 1501-3 Park Bldg. Denver, Lindrooth, Shubart & Co. 
Buffalo, 596 Ellicott Square 


The illustration shows part of the Belt Conveyor 
Equipment installed for the Ritchie Contracting 
Co., Seattle, for handling crushed stone. 


WE DESIGN AND BUILD 
Gravel Washing Equipment 





Elevators and Conveyors for Every Purpose 
Continuous Bucket Elevators 
Screens—All Types Skip Hoists 
Locomotive Cranes 
A Complete Line of Power Transmission Machinery 
WRITE FOR GENERAL CATALOGUE No. 90 


Address Nearest Office 


INDIANAPOLIS 


New Orleans, Wilmot Machinery Co. 
Los Angeles, Security Building 

San Francisco, N. D. Phelps, Sheldon Bldg. 
Birmingham, General Machinery Co. Minneapolis, Link-Belt Supply Co. 


CHICAGO 


St. Louis, Central Nat’l Bank Bldg. 
Seattle, 5124 First Ave., 8. 
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| Stained with Cabot’s Shingle Stains and lined with 
Cabot's Sheathing Quilt. Robert W. Spencer, Jr., 
Architect, Chicago 


Cabot’s Building 
Specialties 


Creosote Stains for Shingles, Siding, Clapboards, 
Boards, and all other Exterior Woodwork. 
Waterproof Cement and Brick Stains for waterproofing and artistic- 
ally coloring cement and brick buildings. 

“Quilt” for lining houses to keep out cold or heat, for sound-dead- 


ening in floors and partitions, and for insulating cold storage and 
refrigerators. 


Conservo Wood Preservative for preserving Posts, Planks, Sills and 


all other exposed timbers. Mortar Colors, Protective Paints for 
Metals, Waterproofing Compounds, etc. 


| SAMUEL CABOT, Inc., Mfg. Chemists 


Trimmings, 








BOSTON, MASS., U. S. A. 
1133 Broadway, 350 Dearborn Ave. 
New York Chicago 











| 
| 
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IMPORTANT 
Advertisers—tTake Notice 


Changes of Copy 


Must be in this office by the Thir- 
teenth of the month, if proofs are 
desired; if no proofs are required 
the desired changes can be made 
if copy is received by noon of the 
Seventeenth. 


New Advertisements 


To insure proper classification, 
should be in this office by the 
Fifteenth of the month, but 
they can be inserted in the last 
form going to press if received 
by the Nineteenth. The punctual 
publication of the paper admits 
no deviation from these rules. 
Advertisers are earnestly re- 
quested to co-operate with us. 


THE FRANCIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
537 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 


























STONE CRUSHER 5UltT 
MARTIN ino 6 of 


RINDER oo 





Maximum 
Capacity 
25 tons 
Daily 


Net Price 


Guaranteed and sent on ten days’ 
working trial, send in your Order 
and pay after you have tried it out. 


Fieldstone, Flint, 


No. 2 Receiving Opening 12x5 inches 


Weight 1,800 lbs, 3 Horse Power, 


Limestone, Lime, 
Marble, Granite, Sandstone, Oyster 
shelis, Rock, Etc., ‘can be reduced at 
one operation to the fineness of sand, 
or to 4”, 4”, 3”, 1” or 14” for roads, con- 
crete materials and fertilizing purposes. 


H. MARTIN BRICK MACHINE MFG. CO. 
Lancaster, Pa., U. S. A. 


Crushers built in larger sizes also. 











BOOKS 


Cement Users 





The Uses of Hydraulic Cement 
Frank Harvey Eno. Price $1.00 
Portiand Cement for Users 
Henry Faija and D. B. Butler. Price $1.20 
Cements, Mortars and Concrete 
Myron C. Falk. Price $2.50 
: Reinforced Concrete’ - 
f W. H. Gibson and W. L. 
: Concrete Syste 
: F Gilbreth. Price $5.00 
Hand fwd of Cost, Data 
Halbert P. Gillette. 
y Concrete Construction 
H. P. Gillette and C. Hill. Price $5.00 
Cement Workers’ and aatanean! Ready Reference 
H. G. Richey. Price $1.50 
Notes on Testing and Use of Hydraulic Cement 


Webb. Price $1.00 


Price $4.00 


Fred P. Spalding. Price $2.00 
Rolateroes Concrete 
/, Bueland C. 8S. Hill. Price $5.00 
Concret 
i Edward Godfrey. Price $2.50. 
} Reinforced Concrete 


. Marsh and Wm. Dunn 


Practical Treatise on Foundations 
W. Patton. Price $5.00 
Concrete 
Thomas Potter. 
Cement and Concrete 
Louis C. Sabin. Price $5.00. 
Practical Reinforced Concrete 
H. B. Andrews. Price $2.00 
Concrete and Reinforced Concrete Construction 
Homer A. Reid. Price $5.00, 
Handbook on Reinforced Concrete 
. Warren. Price $2.50. 
Sewers and Drains 
Anson Marston 
Concre 


Price $7.00 


Price $3.00. 


Price $1.00. 


te 
Edward Godfrey. Price $2.50. 


Popular Handbook for Cement and Concrete Users 
Myron H. Lewis & A. H. Chandler. Price $2.50 


Cement and Lime Manufacturers 


Bungalows, Camps and Mountain Houses 
Price $2.00, 


manutaderes of Hy draulic comet 
. Bleininger. Price $1.2 


wes: Cements and Mortars, Concretes, Mastics, etc. 
G. R. Burnell. Price $0.60. 


Portland Cement; Its manufacture, testing and use 
David B. Butler. Price $5.00. 


Instructions to Inspectors*’on Reinforced Concrete Construction 
Geo. P. Carver, Price $0.50. 


Lime, te and Cement 
. Dibbin. Price $2.00, 


Cements, Limes and Plasters 


Edwin C. Eckel. Price $6.00. 

Practical Treatise on Limes, Hydraulic Cements and Mortars 
Gen. Q. A. Gillmore. Price $4.00. 

Mortars, Plasters, Stuccos, Concretes, Portland Cements and 


Compositions 
F. Hodgson. Price $1.50. 
Experimental Researches upon the Constitution of Hydraulic 
ortars 
H. LeChatelier. 
Concrete Factories 
Robert W. Lesley. 
Portland Cemeut ; Composition 
Richard K. Meade. Price $3.50, 
The Constitution of Hydraulic Cements 
. Newberry. Price $0.50. 
Manufacture of Concrete Blocks 
Vm. M. Torrence and others. 
ma. Cement Testing 
-urves Taylor. 
Notes on the Testing and Use of Hydraulic Cement 
Fred P, Sutcliffe. Price $1.00, ‘ 
Calcareous Cements ; 
G. R. Redgrave and Charles Speckman, 
Gas Engines and Producers 
L. 5. Marks and S. 8S. Wyer. 


Foundation and Concrete Works 
. Dobson. Price $0.60. 


Price $2.00. 


Price $1.00. 


Price $1.50. 


Price $3.00, 


Price $1.00 


FOR THE TRADE 


Architects and Engineers 


Building Construction and Supeintendence— 
. E. Kidder, Price $6.00. 
rydeaudic Engineering 
F. E. Turneaure and Adolph Black. Price $3.00. 
Analysis of ranatie, hoctas of Steel, Masonry and Reinforced 


—Masonry Work 


Co 
Joseph W. Balet. Price $3.00 
Theory of Steel-Concrete Arches and Vaulted Structures 
m, Cain, Price $0.50. 
Concrete Country Residences 
Price $1.00, 
Graphical Handbook for Reatorced Concrete Des gn 
John Hawkesworth, C. E. Price $2.50. 
Architects’ and Engineers’ ae of Reinforced Concrete 
} Construction 
L. J. Mensch. Price $2.00. 
Theory and Design of Reinforced Concrete Arches 
Arvid Reuterdahl. Price $2.00. 
Treatise - Concrete, Plain and Reinforced 
9 . Taylor and 8. E. Thompson. Price $5.00. 
Concrete E ngineers’ and Coniractors’ Pocketbook 
| Wm. F. Tubesing. Price $1.00, 
Concrete wie 
W.N. 


Twelvetrees. Price $1.90. 


General Specifications for Concrete Work as Applied to Building 
Construction 


Wilbur J. Watson. Price $0.50, 
Strength of Materials 
Edward R. Maurer. Price $1.00. 


Highway Construction 
Austin T. Byrne and Alfred E. Phillips. 
Principles of Reinforced Concrete Construction 
EE Turneaure and E. R. Maurer. Price $3.00. 
Refrigeration 
Chas, Dickerman and Francis H. Boyer. 
Heating and Ventilation 
Charles L. Hubbard. 
Plumbing 
Wm, Beall, Gray and Chas. B. Ball. 
Estimating 
Edward Nichols. Price $1.00. 
| Building Superintendence 
} Edward Nichols. Price $1.50. 


Price $1.00. 


Price $1.00. 





Price $1.50. 


Price $1.50. 
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JOHN 


O’LAUGHLIN’S SCREEN 











made solely by Johnston & Chapman, is the 


ONLY 
SCREEN 


on the market for wide-awake quarry-men 
and miners, who want to separate crushed 
granite, limestone or other minerals, gravel, 
sand, coal or coke It will soon earn its 
cost in saving of repairs, and maintenance, 
and reduced power, and will do more and 
cleaner work than any other cylindrical 
screen of like area. No one can afford to 
keep old traps in use when the O’Laughlin 








The advantages of these screens are described in detail in a circular which WE WILL 
MAIL TO ANY ADDRESS. Mr. John O’Laughlin, the inventor, has designed many 
notable improvements in rock-drilling, quarrying, crushing and screening machinery, 
and uses these improved screens in his own crushing plants, which others have declared 
“to be the most perfect in existence in every detail.” The O’Laughlin Screen is an 
important factor in the most modern and perfect stone-crushing plant. 


installed 


will from the moment it starts give a better 
and larger product, and a big interest on 
your investment in continuous saving in 
cost of repairs, renewals, and power. For 
particulars address: 


JOHNSTON @ CHAPMAN CO. 


Corner Francisco and Carroll Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Perforaters of Sheet Metals, Fiat, Cylindrical, and Conical Perforated Screen Plates for Quarries, Mines, Reduction Works, Mills and all Industrial Purposes. 


























SINGLE ROLL CRUSHERS 


For Limestone, Phosphate Rock and Cinder, ete. Any 
Capacity from 5 to 500 Tons per Hour. More Easily 
Fed, Makes Less Fines than Either a Jaw or Gyratory 
Crusher. Information and Prices for the asking. 


McLANAHAN-STONE MACHINE CO., Hollidaysburg, Pa. 























DAILY 
ROCK PRODUCTS 


at the 


Chicago Cement Show 


Will Be the ONLY 
Advertising Medium 








Apply at Rates 
Once for Space Are Reasonable 





























KINGS WINDSOR CEMEN 


FOR PLASTERING WALLS AND CEILINGS 








Buffalo Branch, CHAS. C. CALKINS, Manager 
322 W. Genessee Street. 


Not the hardest, but the toughest and best Wall Plaster made—Can 


be applied with less labor. Has greater covering capacity than any 





other similar material 


J. B. KING & C€O., 17 State Street, New York. 
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Maximum Uniform 
Capacity Product 


Minimum Power Consumption 
Least Cost for Maintenance 


(juaranteed results with the ~ 


JEFFREY 


| Swing Hammer Pulverizer 





Reduces Limestone for 


CEMENT PLANTS 


For Breakdown 


Raw Limestone 10 to 200 tons per hour, 
4 inch and under 


For Concrete Work 


Reduces the stone to a blended product for 


CONTRACTOR 


Capacity from 1 to 25 tons per hour. 
Made in several sizes. 


Reduces Limestone for 


Spreading on the Soil 


emetee om 


Write tor our Descriptive Catalog 31-C. 
It contains information of interest and 
value to every Pulverizer User. 


JEFFREY MFG. COMPANY 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


New York Pittsburgh Charleston, W. Va. Denver 
Boston Chicago Atlanta, Ga. Seattle 
Philadelphia St. Louis Birmingham Montreal 





























Gravel Plants Simplified 
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A Simple Drive 

A pair of gears drives all screens. No chain drives or 
line shafts are necessary. 
Minimum Power 

With all the usual complex chain drives and line shafting 
omitted the power is about half the usual amount. 
Efficiency 

The material is delivered into the large ends of the 
screens, where the principle work is done. The large ends 
have over twice the number of perforations and will do the 
work more efficiently than it can be done by the small ends. 


Greater Wear 
The large ends also have morew earing surface and are 
the logical ends of the screens to do the heavy work. 





Accessibility 
Walkways are provided on both sides of the screens, 
and the screens are made with longitudinal joints, so that 


every part can be taken from the shaft without disturbing 
the shaft. 


Small Upkeep 


The upkeep is small because there are so few parts to 
wear out. This also means fewer shut-downs and less expense 
to maintain. 


Our Experience - 


We are equipping gravel plants throughout the country, 
and taking our experience, together with the m: achinery which 
we offer, would you want a better combination? Write us 
about your proposition. 


Raymond W. Dull & Company 


Aurora, Illinois 
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Points of Interest Concerning 


The Ehrsam Wood Fibre 
Machine 


The log feeds itself to the saw. As the log decreases in diameter the 
Speed of the log and of the feed INCREASES AUTOMATICALLY. 

In other words, the Peripheral Speed remains constant. 

The feed of the log to the saw is in direct proportion to the speed of the log. 
This automatic uniformity of feed INSURES UNIFORMITY of FINE- 
NESS in the PRODUCT. 

No frictional devices are used, none being necessary. 

All the working parts are planed. All of the gears are cut from solid steel. 
All of the parts are interchangeable and numbered, so that duplicate parts 
can be quickly obtained and easily put in position. 

The Saw mandril is extra heavy and made of the best crucible steel. 

The journals are chain oiling. No Machine can be more substantially 
built. Write for full information. 





Okeene, Okla., June 14, 1911. 
J. B. Ehrsam_ & Sons, Enterprise, Kans. 
Gentlemen :—Some time ago I received a letter from you asking how the wood fibre machine you shipped us is doing. 
Will say it is the best I ever used. In regard to any suggestions I could make as to how it might be improved, will say 
that I can make none, as it is O. K. Yours truly, SOUTHWEST CEMENT PLASTER CO., 
Frank Dodge, Sup’t. 








Manufacturers of Jaw and Rotary Crushers for Gypsum, Vibrating Screens, 
Hair Pickers, Wood Fibre Machines, Calcining Kettles, 
Plaster Mixers, Power Transmission 


The Enterprise Vertical Burr Mill 


is especially designed for grinding gypsum, lime- 
stone, coal, coke, paint, rock, foundry facing, car- 
bon, salt, and other similar substances. 


It is STRONG and DURABLY built. 


Has INTERCHANGEABLE STONES, which can 
be easily removed for dressing and replaced. 


Is provided with our POSITIVE CONTROLLABLE 
FEEDER, which feeds .an absolutely uniform 
stream into the mill at the required capacity. 


MANY OTHER 
ADVANTAGES. 


The J. B. Ehrsam & Sons Mfg. Co. 


Designers and Builders of 


Complete Equipment for Plaster Mills 
ENTERPRISE, KANSAS, U. S. A. 
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Cement of the highest quality is only made by the exact required proportions of 


CLINKER AND GYPSUM 


Your chemist, with this machine, will give the desired result 


AUTOMATIC WEIGHING MACHINE COMPANY 


134 to 140 Commerce Street, NEWARK, N. J., U. S. A. 
439 Pierce Building, - ST. LOUIS, MO., U.S. A. 











Your Continuous Patronage Is the Best Evidence That 
Our Material Is Satisfactory 








MAIL ORDER TO NEAREST 
MILL FOR PROMPT SERVICE 








The National Retarder Co. 


SUCCESSORS TO 




















The Chemical Stucco Retarder Co. The Ohio Retarder Co. The Binns Stucco Retarder Co. 
Webster City, Iowa Port Clinton, Ohio Uhrichsville, Ohio 
MILLS AT 
Webster City, lowa Port Clinton, Ohio 


Branch Office, Toledo, Ohio 
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SACKETT-— 


‘The Lath That Satisfies”’ 


Here’s proof from the other fellow—the man who uses the goods: 
“We handled our first SACKETT Plaster Board last Fall. It is giving the best of 
satisfaction and is one of the best selling items of merchandise we carry in stock. 


DOWER LUMBER COMPANY, Verndale, Minn.” ) 


DECEMBER 22, 1912. 











Read what these contractors say about SACKETT superiority: | ia 
“T used SACKETT Plaster Board in remodeling the addition of the Reserve Bank id 


Building, this City. 
At first I was opposed to it, but both myself and the owner were convinced that | 











SACKETT was the proper thing to use and I used it on all ceilings and partitions and it A 
has proven very satisfactory. Bt: 
I also used it between floors for sound deadening and find that it makes a perfect My 
deadener. Too much praise cannot be given SACKETT Board. %, 
ALFRED KETTLE, General Contractor, e 

228 Reserve Bank Building, Kansas City, Mo.” a 

My 

“T want to go down on record right now as saying that I believe SACKETT Plaster he 

Board is the finest lathing material obtainable on the present day market. The fact of the ik 
matter is I have come to the conclusion that there is no reason for anybody manufacturing i 
another wood lath as long as SACKETT Plaster Board is obtainable. 5 
To begin with, this material entirely eliminates all the troubles of the mechanic, ey 
namely, lath buckles, cracks, stains, etc.; it is absolutely fire resisting, heat, cold, and | a 
sound-proof, and with all this, it is but slightly more expensive than the old wood lath form 
of construction. F 
You can bank on me using no Other material at any time unless it is proven through : 


equal test to be better than SACKETT Plaster Board. 
kK. T. FISHER, Contractor, West Plains, Mo.”’ as 





Similar endorsements of SACKETT from architects, contractors, dealers 





























and owners are coming in from all points of the compass. When users of the 4 
goods are moved to make statements like this it means something. Ml 
There are many good reasons why you, as a dealer, should be handling Be 
SACKETT. It is a product of a progressive age and means new business, M4 
quick profits and better satisfied customers. 
Let’s Get Together for Our Mutual Benefit | 
THE PROGRESSIVE LINE 
SACKETT Plaster Board U. S. G. Prepared Plasters 
GYPSINITE Fireproof Studs U. S. G. Finishing Plasters . 
PYROBAR Gypsum Tile ADAMANT Plasters | 
U. S. G. Cement Plasters U. S. G. Caen Stone Cement : 
U. S. G. Wood Fibre Plasters CEMENTICO Decorative Wall Finish, Etc. 
Tell ’em you saw it in ROCK PRODUCTS 
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PEERLESS 


means without an equal and that is what 
our products are beyond the shadow 
of a doubt. 


Peerless Plaster - Board 
The Best on the Market To-day 


Peerless Plaster Board has no supe- 
rior on the market today. Strength, 
durability, and uniformity in thick- 
ness with clean cut edges are its chief 
virtues. 


Peerless Plaster Board finished 
with Peerless Plaster make a Peerless 
Wall. Builders’ Supply Retailers 
say it is the best Plaster Board manu- 
factured. If you are “from Missouri”’ 
write us today for sample and prices. 





Write today for our —— 
PEERLESS PROPOSITION 


M.A. REEB, : 


























Buffalo, New York 


Peerless Cement Plaster 
Peerless Wood Fibre Plaster 
Peerless Sanded Plaster 
Peerless Ready Finish 
Peerless Portland Stucco 


(Exterior Plastering) 


We Ship Mixed Cars 
of Plaster and Board 


Peerless Plaster Board comes in 
sheets 32 inches by 36 inches. j 


Peerless Plaster Board is a fire 
retardent and an efficient sound 
deadener! 


Peerless Plaster Board is a non- 
conductor of heat and cold. 


Peerless Plaster Board is an in- 
surance against cracks, buckles, and 
lath stains. 





Get in line with ——— 


THE PEERLESS LINE 


WRITE TODAY 
































Nippers—17 x 19”, 18x 26”, 20x 30", 24x36" and 26 x 42”. 


Jaw and Rotary 


CRUSHERS 


For all Rocks and Ores Softer than Granite 


GYPSUM MACHINERY—We design modern 
Plaster Mills and make all necessary Machin- 
ery, including Kettles, Nippers, Crackers, 
Buhrs, Screens, Elevators, Shafting, etc. 





Special Crusher-Grinders for Lime 








Butterworth G&G Lowe 


17 Huron Street, 





Grand Rapids, Mich. 





Crackers—6 sizes—many variations. 














Lewistown Foundry & Machine Co. 


LEWISTOWN, PA. 





Builders of heavy duty crushers and glass sand 





WRITE FOR PRICES AND CATALOG. 








BACON * FARREL 
ORE & ROCK 
CRUSHING . WORLD KNOWN 


ROMANS ai 


ARLE C.BACON, ENGINEER _ 
HAVEMEYER BUILDING, NEW YORK 

















machinery. Glass sand plants equipped complete. 





“STAG” BRAND 


Manganese Steel 





Castings 
Edgar Allen American Manganese Steel Co. 
Chicago, Illinois New Castle, Delaware 

















Have you some second-hand 
machinery lying around the mill? 


Try the CLASSIFIED SECTION 
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CUMMER CONTINUOUS PROCESS 


FOR 


CALCINING 
vo” OYPSeme coo 


(ireat Saving in Cost of Manutacture and Quality ot 
Product Guaranteed. 


Ihe F. D. CUMMER & SON CO., Cleveland, O. 











CROWING For 


PLYMOUTH PLASTER 
WOOD FIBER PLASTER 
PLYMOUTH FIREPROOF 
PARTITION BLOCKS 
PLASTER BOARD 
STEEL STUDDING 

THE QUALITY BRANDS 


WRITE US FOR PRICES AND 
ADVERTISING MATTER 


Plymouth Gypsum Co. 


Fort Dodge, Iowa 


























SUPERIOR 
PLASTERING 
FIBER COTTONWOOD 





St. Louis 




















GRAVEL WASHING PLANTS 










—Ask— 
crc Aeo GRAVES, CO., + Chicago, Ill. 
JOLIET S. ~ Plainfield, Il. 
PETERSON # & “Wwerdn - Akron, Ohio 


SOUTHERN G.&@M Oe Brook Haven, Miss. 
About. Their Plants 





Stone Crushing Cement and Power Plants 


J.C. Buckbee Company, Engineers, CHICAGO 
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Long-Run 


Economy 


Walls Now Being Covered 
With a More Durable 
and Lasting Plaster 


Here’s ¥a ‘time-tried plaster? that ¥ has 
won the unqualified approval of building 
authorities everywW here 

A plaster that is non-resonant, hreprool 
and sanitary a plaster that is abrasion- 
proof and won’t crumble—that saves what 
hitherto has been $ pe nt in re pairs 


Best Bros. 
Keene’s Cement 


Best Bros. Keene’s Cement has been used 
with the greatest success for nearly a 


quarter of a century. Thousands of tests 
have proved its durability absolutely un- 
equalled. Men have rightly called it 


“The Plaster That Stands 
bP 
Hard Knocks 

Owners are willing to pay for it because 
it brings them the cheapest kind of insurance 
against future repairs. 

Architects \ike to specify it because it 
stands as an everlasting monument to their 
own good judgment and efficiency 

Plasterers \ike to use it because it works 
as easily as lime, won’t work short under 
trowel, and is free from acid 

Used universally on account of its marked 


economy 


“‘The Inner Wall’’ Tells All 


Write for this booklet today 











U.S. Naval Station og pon en 
Jarvis Hunt, Architect—Be st Bre Keene's Cement Used 


The Best Bros. Bie $ Coment Ca 


ESTABLISHED 1889 


Dept. A, New York Office: 
Medicine pe ad Kan. The Fifth Avenue Bldg. 
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Rush Your Fall and Early Winter Work 


ener Se. usnc “The Standard” CHARGING 
Mixer with Folding Platform 


Save a little time every time you move your mixer and 





you will always be ahead. 
No complicated side loader to use your power and 


cause you trouble and delay. 

No extra man required to operate complicated discharge. 
Turn this waste of labor and power into a saving. 

The Semi Automatic discharge can be operated from 
either side of the drum and is the quickest and simplest 
on the market. 

The Open Drum allows the inspection of the entire 
batch while mixing, assuring a high grade uniform mix. 
Take no chance by guessing at your mix. 

The Low Charging Platform is only about 2 feet high and attached to the mixer. 

This platform can always be folded up in front of the drum for moving and when the mixer arrives on the job the platform is 
dropped down into a mixing position making a low wide platform ready for immediate use. 

Consider this saving, then write us for our catalog No. 33 and let us tell you more about “The Standard” mixers. 

A very interesting exhibit may be seen at the Pittsburgh Cement Show in spaces 3-4-5, or at the Chicago Cement Show in spaces 213-214. 


THE STANDARD SCALE & SUPPLY CO. 


PITTSBURGH CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK 
243-245 Water Street 1345-1347 Wabash Avenue 35 South 4th Street 136 West Broadway 














The Ebco Hook Curb Bar 


Is a steel member to be embedded when the concrete is poured, forming a permanent 
projecting edge and acting as a re-inforcing member as well. City engineers and con- 
tractors who have had trouble with the old sand-stone curbs or with plain concrete curbing, 
realize the need of a curb whose corner is properly 


protected against wear. we Write for circulars. 
Edward E. Buhler Company Yy 
MANUFACTURERS 


Sales Office: Section of Curb Reinforced with 


103 Park Avenue. CO Hook Curb Bar 
New York City apdiiad 
















































This 
hook makes 
the bond 








Factory: 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 






Baltimore, Agents: Hudson Cement and Supply Co., Baltimore, Md, Western Agents: Waterhouse 
Price Co., San Francisco, Cal. Akron and Canton Agent: Fred Fogarty, Akron, O. Louisiana, 
Agents: Standard Paving & Construction Co., 321 Godchaux Bldg., New Orleans, La. Montreal 
Agents: Stinson-Reeb Builders Supply Co., Ltd., Montreal, Canada. Steubenville, Ohio: Central Sewer Pipe & Supply 
Co. Indianapolis, Ind.: Indianapolis, Mortar & Fuel Co., 407 Oddfellow Bldg. Detroit, Mich.: F. G. Hall, McGraw Bldg. 
Pittsburgh, Pa.: Houston, Bros., 32nd St. & Pennsylvania, Ave., Albany, N. Y.: Albany Bldrs. & Supply Co. 

















Red, Brown, Buff and Black 





g 25 


The Strongest and 
Most Economical 
in the Market. 





— Send for Catalo 


STONE CO., 
So. Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, 







Our Metallic Paints and Mortar Colors are unsurpassed in 
strength, fineness, and body, durability, covering power and 
permanency of color. Write for samples and quutations. 


CHATTANOOGA PAINT CO. 


Chattanooga, Tennessee 
Tell ’em you saw it in ROCK PRODUCTS 





have been using one of our Common Sense Elevators for six years 
capacity 400 tons an hour. 


THE C. 0. BARTLETT & SNOW CO. 







CLEVELAND 
OHIO 
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Do You Have Cars to Haul? 


The Davenport Locomotive 
Will Save Money 


Special Designs for Special Purposes 
Any Size, Any Gauge, Any Weight 
Write for Prices and Particulars 


DAVENPORT LOCOMOTIVE WORKS 


The most thorough and efficient — patch . 


Mixes of Plaster, Cement and Chicago, 12 and 14 So. Canal St. New York, 30 Church St. 


Dr Ma erial Sen for irc ] r. Seattle, 617 Western Ave. St. Paul, 1308 Pioneer-Press Bldg. 
y t Se d C ule St. Louis, 654 Peirce Bidg. Cincinnati, O., 703 Ist Nat. Bank Bldg. 


W. D. DUNNING, Water St., Syracuse, N, Y, F. H. Hopkins & Co., Montreal, Que., Canadian Representatives. 














——— 











UR Sand-Lime Brick Machinery is at least a little 
C) better than any other. We have testimonials to 

show it. We built it all in our own factory and 
are sure of its quality. We are the only firm 
doing this. We will design and equip your entire plant or 
will sell you parts of your equipment. Our catalog 
describing and illustrating our full line will be sent upon 











request. 
We also build a full line of machinery 
and appliances for making Clay 
Products,Cement and Pottery, Dryers, 
and Dryer Apparatus. 


Everything we sell we make. We therefore know its 
\quality to be right. 


| THE AMERICAN CLAY MACHINERY CO. 


WILLOUGHBY, OHIO, U. S. A. | 
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No. 6550 
Electric Industrial Locomotive 


THE ATLAS CAR & MFG. CO. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
MANUFACTURERS OF CARS FOR 
QUARRIES, CEMENT WORKS, AND GENERAL 
USES. ELECTRIC CARS AND LOCOMOTIVES, 
TURNTABLES, SWITCHES, FROGS. 











No, 274 No. 805 
End Dump Quarry Car Dumping Stone Carrier. 





























Wire 
Ties 
Give 
Absolute 
Security 
to 
the 
Bags 














Simple 

















No sore hands. No skilled labor. 
Untied with thumb and finger. 
No cut bags. 


The Curry Bag Tyer 


No experiment. ‘Two and one-half years’ 
service in hundreds of plants. 
Catalog E and Prices 


CLIFFORD L. MILLER & CO. iti 2 SSt ou 


We have begun suit against a maker and seller of a similar tool and are prepared 
to enforce our rights against all infringements. 9 














YOUR ATTENTION 


IS RESPECTFULLY DIRECTED TO THE FACT THAT 


THE FIVE MILLION BARRELS OF 


ATLAS PORTLAND CEMENT 


ALREADY SUPPLIED BY THIS COMPANY FOR THE 


CONSTRUCTION OF 


BEEN ACCEPTED WITHOUT 


SINGLE BARREL, 


THE UNITED STATES 


TO BE PERFECTLY 


COMPANY TO SUPPLY, 
CEMENT NECESSARY 


IN THE ENTIRE CANAL ZONE, 


PANAMA CANAL HAVE 
THE REJECTION OF A 


CONSEQUENCE 


GOVERNMENT 


HAS ORDERED THIS 
ADDITION, ALL THE 


TO COMPLETE THE WORK 


THE ATLAS PORTLAND CEMENT CO. 
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